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DIFFERENCES IN MORAL JUDGMENTS OF SOUTH KOREAN 
STUDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
KOREAN REVOLUTION® 


Ohio State University and Seoul National University 


Satomon RETTIG AND Leg, Jix-Sooxt 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Rettig and Pasamanick reported on the severity (3) and multi-dimensional 
structure (4) of moral and ethical judgments by over 500 male and female 
South Korean college students from Seoul National University. These 
judgments were obtained during 1958, prior to the replacement of the govern- 
ment by a military force, which took place three years later. This drastic 
change in the South Korean Government was preceded by intense student 
demonstrations in Seoul. While it would be difficult to assess the direct 
causal effect of these demonstrations on the subsequent change in government, 
it is clear that these massive student demonstrations did reflect a deep dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. Thus it was shown, for example, that 
despite the fact that the majority of Korean students (63 per cent) did not 
profess any religious affiliation, their indignation about moral issues exceeded 
significantly that of nearly 500 Christian American students of similar age 
and educational level. ` 

In concluding the 1958 study on the severity of moral judgments by Korean 
and American students the authors stated: “In considering the laxer moral 
standard of the American students one must take into consideration the high 
rate of industrialization, intense capitalistic endeavor, heightened military 
economy, and increased urbanization of American society. Perhaps, also, the 
more severe moral code of the Korean students is a reflection of the generally 
severer standards of a newly rising middle class in the Far-East. If the 
dominant values of Western industrialized culture will permeate the Korean 
society, a prediction not too unlikely in the face of the great interaction be- 
tween South Korea and the United States, one would expect a drop in the 
severity of the moral self-image of the Korean so as to resemble that of the 
American. This would be true in spite of the lack of the historical antecedents 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 10, 1962, and given prior publica- 
tion in accordance with our policy on cross-cultural researeh. 

1 We regret to report that we have recently received word of the death of 
Dr. Lee, Jin-Sook after a prolonged and severe iflness. ° 
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of the Protestant ethic in Korea. In other words Western bureaucratic 
cultural values would develop rapidly through diffusion rather than by 
evolution and would work to reduce rather than to elevate the moral rigor of 
Korean society” (3, p. 72). 

In view of the student demonstrations and the subsequent take over of the 
Korean government by a military force which followed the earlier collection 
of data, questions arise regarding the influence of these events on the moral 
views of the young intellectual clite in South Korea. Specifically, it would be 
of great interest to assess the further diffusion of Western cultural values 
among Korean students on the one hand, and the blocking of some of the 
less desirable features of this diffusion by the revolutionary government and 
the cadre personnel of the Korean National Reconstruction Movement, on 
the other hand. Such an evaluation, especially during the early years of the 
revolution, would help to assess the more abstract accomplishment of 
revolutionary governments not only in South Korea, but also in other parts of 
the globe where political changes are contemplated or in the process. It is 
generally held that the moral view of a given society changes slowly, and 
that the process of significant change must extend itself over more than one 
generation. This view is based on the not incorrect assumption that the moral 
code of a society evolves historically over many centuries (2). However, it 
is somewhat doubtful whether the historical argument suffices to predict future 
changes. Thus, for example, religious movements were undoubtedly very 
powerful in shaping moral philosophies of entire people, both in the West 
and in the East. It is unlikely however, that religious movements play as 
dominant a.role in the twentieth century as in previous periods. Once man 
learned to realize that he can be instrumental in shaping his own destiny, he 
also learned to do something about it. Perhaps the one outstanding area in 
which he dearned to manipulate his destiny lies in the realm of economic 
behavior. (Additional areas in which attempts are made to exert control are 
also closely related to economics, such as birth control, education, agriculture, 
preventive medicine, and others). The decline of Western colonialism in the 
twentieth century is, pérhaps, the outstanding example of the consequence of 
this realization. 

However, raising these arguments is different from proving them. It is 
for this reason, that new data were collected in South Korea only one year 
after the revolution. It was hoped that a careful comparison of pre-revolution- 
ary with Post-revolutionary data would reveal significant trends, some of 
which perhaps could be ascribed to the influence of the revolution itself. Any 
assessment of differences at a later period could be due to circumstances other 
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than the revolution itself, such as a change in the standard of living in 
Korea (e.g, due to austerity programs), the greater influence of Christianity 
which is recruiting more and more Koreans, especially in the younger genera- 
tion, or a higher level of education, literacy, and urbanization in the population 
at large. By keeping the pre-and-post-revolutionary periods in close proximity, 
these extraneous influences are less likely to operate. Using the results, of 
the previously determined Korean multi-dimensional structure as the basis 
for grouping moral issues into independent dimensions of morality, it was 
expected that the dimension of economic morality would be most affected by 
the recent political changes in South Korea, Other moral dimensions should 
show either no change or a decline in severity of judgments from 1958 to 
1962. 


B. Susyscts 


The Ss in the 1958 study consisted of 261 male and 252 female freshmen 
and sophomore students from Seoul National University and its allied 
branches. The 1962 Ss are 362 male and 400 female students from the same 
university and of similar educational levels. All Ss attended the various 
schools of Seoul National University including liberal arts, education, and 
commerce. 


C. QUESTIONNAIRE 


A questionnaire, similar to the one given previously, was administered. 
The questionnaire consisted of 50 morally disputablé acts and behaviors, each 
of which was individually judged as to the degree of “wrongness” jt portrayed. 
The judgments ranged from 1 (least wrong or not wrong at all) to 10 (most 
wrong or “wrongest” possible). The Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient 
was found to be .89. However, since the scale administered in the previous 
study was constructed in 1929 (1), the present questionnaire was revised 
by eliminating or changing items less applicable to present day circumstances. 
Of the 50 items only 35 had also been administered in 1958. 


D ResuLTs AND Discussion * 


Table 1 presents the results on 28 items for 1958 and 1962. The factor 
loadings of the items in Table 1 were reported previously (4). The 
remaining seven items which were administered in 1958 and in 1962 
are not reported since their loadings were not confined to single factors. 
As can be observed, the 28 items cluster into three previously obtained 
orthogonal dimensions; Factor A, general morality; Factor B, religious 
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TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD Deviations, AND DIFFERENCES IN SEVERITY OF JUDGMENTS 
OF KOREAN STUDENTS, 1958-1962 


Means and standard deviations 


Factor 1958 1962 
Factor A (General) loading (N = 513) (N = 762) t 
coe aiai h aeoea AE en ege el lyst O 
3 Having sex relations while .32 8.54 8.25 
unmarried. (2.31) verk EREM 
4 Forging a check. EI 9.60 9.4 
EE (1.24) (1.40) 2.60%* 
5 Habitually failing to keep A9 9.25 9.22 
promises. (1.39) (1.47) 37 
7 An industry maintaining 
working conditions for its 
workers known to be detri- 46 9.14 9.09 
mental to their health. (1.41) (1.38) -63 
9 A legislator for personal gain 
using his influence to secure the 
passage of a law known to be 60 9.62 9.63 
contrary to public interest. (1.19) (1.09) — 15 
10 Testifying falsely in court when -58 9.23 9.09 
under oath. (1.46) (1.49) 1.65 
11 Betting on horse races. At 6.92 6.40 
(2.40) (2.61) 3.5996 
12 A nation exploiting a weaker 57 8.53 8.46 
nation over which it has power. (2.18) * (2.17) 56 
14 Spending beyond one’s means 
in order to possess luxuries 
enjoyed by friends and 57 8.56 8.68 
associates. (1.72) (1.70) —1.22 
15 Bootlegging under prohibition -70 8.62 8.48 
law. (1.81) (1.95) 1.28 
18 A prosperous industry paying 68 9.26 9.06 
workers less than a living wage. (1.36) (1.65) 2.27* 
21 Not taking the trouble to vote 48 7.65 7.19 
at elections. (2.15) (2.28) 3.59889 
22 A strong commercial concern 
selling below cost to crowd out 54 7.54 7.37 
a wealter competitor, (2.31) (2.45) 1.24 
24 A student who is allowed to 
grade his own paper reporting 
a higher grade than the one -56 8.00 7.94 
earned. E (2.27) (2.24) 46 
31 Buying bootleg liquor under 58 7.49 7.61 
prohibition law. (2.27) (2.34) — 90 
43 Taking money for one’s vote -55 9.09 9.09 
in an election. (1.57) (1.69) 0.00 
48 A man deserting a girl whom 
he has got into trouble without Al 9.30 9.18 
himself taking any responsibility, (1.60) (1.79) 1.22 
a. Factor 
Factor B (Religious) loading 1958 1962 
39 Seeking amusement on Sunday 73 5.87 5.23 


instead of going to thurch. 7 (2.92) (2.72) EC 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Means and standard deviations 


Factor 1938 1962 
Factor B (Religious) loading (N = 513) (N = 762) t 

25 Not giving to support religion 62 6.39 6.16 
when able. (245) (2.48) 5.14700 

49 Disbelieving in God. Al 647 5.69 
(2.91) (235) Keel 

40 Refusing to bear arms in a war A1 6.70 621 
one believes to be unjust. (2.96) (3.03) CT wie 


33 Seeking divorce because of 
incompatibility when both 


parties agree to separate 50 3.81 2.85 

(assuming no children). (2.96) (249) 6.19°** 
36 Taking one's own life (assuming 50 7.32 6.62 

no near relatives or dependents). (2.73) (2.88) 4.3200 
32 Married persons using birth- AS 494 2.93 

control devices. (2.85) (2.39) 13.49°** 
35 Living on inherited wealth 

without attempting to render AS 6.70 6.20 

service to others. (2.53) (2.53) 3.42" 

Factor 

Factor F (Economic) loading 1958 1962 
23 Falsifying about a child's age 46 6.70 744 

to secure reduced fare. (2.47) (2.14) —S.65eee 
29 A loan company charging 42 $.12 841 

excessive interest rates. (2.02) (1.79) —2.66°" 
30 Falsifying a federal income 27 8.22 8.51 

tax return. (1.99) (1,71) —2.76°* 

*P<.05 ` 

sp be at 

eee P< 001 


1 Negative sign in front of t-test indicates an increase in severity ‘of judgment. 


morality; and Factor F, economic morality. Clear and consistent find- 
ings are obtained on only two dimensions, Factors B and F. Each of the 
eight items which falls into the religious dimension (Factor B) shows a very 
significant decline in severity of judgment from 1958 to 1962. This decline 
is most pronounced on two issues relating to religious norms which regulate 
the family, the use of birth control devices (Item 32, t = 13.49) and the 
practice of divorce (Item 33, t = 6.19). These findings leave little doubt 
about the further “Westernization” of Korean students. Both of these prac- 
tices were relatively unknown in the parental and grandparental generations 
of the students. The parents and grandparents of the students are predom- 
inantly Buddhists or Confucianists, among whom neither of these family 
practices is morally acceptable. . 

On the other hand, all three items comprising the-economic dimension of 
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morality (Factor F) show a clear and significant rise in severity of judgments 
since 1958. This observed rise in economic sanctions, which is in opposite 
directionality from that observed in religious sanctions (and that obtained to 
some extend in general morality) argues in favor of a specific effect which 
was created by the Korean Revolution. It appears that the revolution may 
have been successful not only in stemming the decline of economic moral 
standards, but in significantly reversing this trend. There is little doubt 
that the reversal of economic immoral practices such as the elimination of the 
bribing of government officials, nepotism, and other corruptive practices which 
led to wastes and economic disorganization, was one of the major aims of 
the Korean Revolution. While statistics on the success of the revolution 
with regard to the actual economy of the country are not available as yet, 
the present findings tend to lend support to the view that the social-psycho- 
logical atmosphere which is conducive to such changes does exist today. This 
atmosphere, if coupled with a strong achievement orientation which the 
Western Protestant ethic does provide, should lay the psychological ground- 
work for a successful economic recovery in South Korea in due time. 


E. SUMMARY 


The present study attempts to assess empirically the specific influence of 
the 1961 Korean Revolution on the moral views of Korean college students. 
It is conjectured that this influence is confined predominantly to economic 
moral issues, since a major aim of the revolution is economic reform. The 
moral judgments of over 500 students from Seoul National University 
which were collected in 1958 are compared to similar judgments obtained 
fromi over 750 students in 1962. The moral judgments are grouped into 
three orthogonal dimensions which were extracted in a previous analysis: 
general morality, religious morality, and economic morality. Consistent 
and very significant differences are obtained only in the latter two dimensions. 
While religious judgments declined in severity, economic moral judgments 
rose. These findings suggest that despite the short interval from the 
pre- to the post-revolutionary epoch, the revolution was apparently successful 


in reversing a decline in economic moral standards in the young educated 
elite of South Korea. 
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ATTITUDES OF JAPANESE-AMERICAN AND CAUCASIAN- 
AMERICAN STUDENTS TOWARD MARRIAGE ROLES* 


University of Hawaii 


ABE Arkorr, GERALD MEREDITH, AND Janice DONG 


A. PROBLEM 


Marital research today is heavily influenced by the concept of “role” 
(7). Male occupancy of the dominant marriage role has been traditional 
in a majority of societies. In the present-day American culture, however, 
a movement toward companionate marriage in which both spouses share 
in the decision-making has been noted by a number of observers (4). The 
Japanese marriage has classically featured the male in the dominant role 
(3), but this patterning may not have been as universal as the literature 
implies (9), and recent evidence suggests some movement toward a more 
equalitarian conception of marriage (2). 

Influenced by both American and Japanese cultures, Japanese Americans 
in Hawaii today are in an unusual position. They are very much a part 
of the general culture; however, at the same time they constitute the largest 
segment of a population which has no majority group, and there is consid- 
erable opportunity to preserve traditional patterns of culture. In the present 
investigation an attempt was made to determine tHe attitudes of a group of 
Japanese Americans toward marriage roles and to compare these attitudes 
with those held by a comparable Caucasian-American group. 


B. METHOD z 


In order to assess attitudes toward marriage roles a scale devised by 
Jacobson (12, 13) was employed. The scale consists of 28 items each of 
which may be answered “strongly agree,” “agree,” “undecided,” “disagree,” 
or “strongly disagree.” (Sample items: “The husBand’s wishes should be 
first in most things.” “The wife should take a job if she wants to.”) Each 
item is scored from one to five or five to one in such a way that a low total 
score indicates the male-dominant attitude in which the husband earns the 
living and makes major decisions while the wife keeps house. A high score 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 13, 1962, and given prior publi- 
cation in accordance with our policy on cross-cultural resgarch. 
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indicates an equalitarian attitude in which decision-making is shared, and 
the wife is freer to pursue activities outside the home. 

Ss of the investigation were 60 Caucasian Americans (30 males, 30 females) 
and 75 third-generation Japanese Americans (26 males, 49 females) all of 
whom were enrolled in the introductory psychology course at the University 
of Hawaii, The mean age of each male group was 19.1 years, The mean 
ages of the Caucasian-American and Japanese-American females were 18.6 and 
18.7 respectively. None of the age differences was significant. 


C. Resutts 


The mean scores and standard deviations of the several groups on the 
marriage-role attitude scale are presented in Table 1. Before testing the 


TABLE 1 
MARRIAGE-ROLE ATTITUDE Scores 
Group N M s 
Caucasian-American males 30 84.4 12.52 
Caucasian-American females 30 89.6 13.97 
Japanese-American males 26 77.6 8.61 
Japanese-American females 49 86.5 8.72 


significance of the differences between scores, Bartlett’s test for homogeneity 
of variance for groups of unequal size was applied to the data (10). The 
test indicated that the marriage-role scores of the Caucasian-American Ss 
were significantly more Variable (x? = 11.79; df=3; pe 01). In order 
to stabilize. the variance of the four groups, each §’s raw score was con- 
verted into a transformed value by the F. reeman-Tukey square-root trans- 
formation (14). 

The influence of ethnic status and sex on marriage-role attitudes was 
determined through an analysis of variance performed on the transformed 
scores. The results are presented in Table 2. Clearly, the sex of the re- 


H 


3 TABLE 2 
ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE (TRANSFORMED Scores) 

Source of Sum of Mean 

variation squares df square F D 
Ethnic 4.250 1 4.250 3.05 05 
Sex > 16.497 1 16.497 11.83 2 01 
Interaction 4.681 1 4.681 3.36 > .05 
Within groups 182.602 131 1.394 


Total 208.030  , 134 
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spondent was a significant determiner of score with females more favorably 
disposed than males to an equalitarian conception of marriage. Ethnic status 
and interaction between sex and ethnic status did not prove to be statisti- 
cally significant. 

Comparisons between the several groups of Ss were made through the 
use of ¢ tests, and the results are presented in Table 3. Both comparisons 


TABLE 3 
Group Comparisons (TRANSFORMED Scores) 
Comparison M s df t D 
Sex Differences 
Japanese-American males 17.6 0.97 
vs. 73 4.27 < Al 
Japanese-American females 18.6 0.93 
Caucasian-American males 18.4 1.39 
vs. 58 1.50 > .05 
Caucasian-American females 18.9 1.46 
Ethnic Differences 
Japanese-American males 17.6 0.97 
vs. 54 2.30 < .05 
Caucasian-American males 18.4 1.39 
Japanese-American females 18.6 0.93 
vs. 77 0.97 KD 
Caucasian-American females 18.9 1.46 


involving the Japanese-American males achieved, statistical significance; 
these Ss proved to be more male-dominant in their attitudes than either the 
females of their own ethnic group or the males of the Caucasian-American 
group. Neither of the other two comparisons proved to be significant: the 
Caucasian-American females did not differ significantly from either the males 
of their own ethnic group or from the Japanese-American females. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the investigation highlighted the singular marriage-role 
attitudes of the Japanese-American male Ss. As a group they were sig- 
nificantly out-of-step with the females of their own ethnic classification and 
with the males of the Caucasian-American group. Their attitude seemed to 
be in agreement with the male-dominant conception of marriage classically 
attributed to Japanese society. The present findings were also consonant 
with those of a recent study of Japanese-American college students which 
showed males to be more “Japanese” and females more “American” in 
general family attitudes (15). LV ° 
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The Japanese-American female Ss were not significantly different from 
the Caucasian-American females in the marriage attitudes which were studied. 
This finding is consistent with other evidence suggesting the relatively ready 
adaptation of the Japanese-American female to the larger American culture. 
Investigation of a number of Japanese-American groups has shown the 
superiority of the female over the male in ease or speed of acculturation (1, 
5, 8, 11). 

It is interesting to consider some possible implications of the discrepancy 
between marriage attitudes of Japanese-American males and females. Jacob- 
son (12, 13) found divorced couples to be more discrepant than married 
couples in spouse attitudes toward marriage. While the attitudinal disparity 
of the Japanese-American males and females of the present sample was con- 
siderably less than that in Jacobson’s divorced group, it pointed to a possible 
source of conflict in marriages involving the Japanese-American male. At 
present inmarriages among Japanese Americans are relatively stable (6), 
but Yamamura (in a personal communication) suggests that Japanese-Amer- 
ican females with strong equalitarian attitudes may be particularly prone to 
outmarriage. 


E. Summary 


The purpose of the present investigation was to compare the marriage-role 
attitudes of Japanese Americans with those held by a comparable Caucasian- 
American group. Ss were 60 Caucasian-American (30 male, 30 female) and 
75 Japanese-American (26 male, 49 female) students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The research instrument was a scale measuring male- 
dominant and equalitarian attitudes toward marriage. Caucasian-American 
males and females were not found to differ significantly and Japanese- 
American» females were not significantly different from the females of the 
Caucasian-American group. The Japanese-American males, however, were 
found to be more male-dominant in their conception of marriage than either 
the females of their own ethnic group or the Caucasian-American males. 
Some possible implications of the results were discussed. 
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VALIDATION OF A MEASURE OF SELF-RATIONALIZATION® 


University of Cape Town, South Africa 


K. DANZIGER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The social problems of the “underdeveloped” countries have opened up 
new areas of research for social psychology. Many of these problems are related 
to the fundamental requirements of economic growth about which psychologists 
have so far had surprisingly little to say. McClelland’s (6) recent work 
on the role of achievement motivation and achievement values in the economic 
growth process represents a first bold attempt to pose and answer a most impor- 
tant question. But research in this area is only just beginning and numerous 
alternative hypotheses will no doubt appear in time. 

Broadly speaking, one can proceed in one of two directions in investigating 
the role of psychological factors in economic growth. One can either, as 
McClelland does, proceed from a ready-made psychological theory to an inter- 
pretation of social processes in psychological terms, or one can begin with a 
sociologically based pattern of behaviour and investigate its psychological 
aspects. In the case of the latter approach one proceeds from an existing 
sociological analysis of changes in action systems accompanying economic 
growth and then explores their possible psychological basis. But in order to do 
this it is first of all necessary to devise techniques for measuring the presence 
of certain sociologically important action tendencies in individuals so that they 
can be made the subject of psychological investigation. The present study is 
directed towards the development of such a technique. s 

Among the relevant sociological variables there is one which attracted a 
good deal of attention and which assumed central importance in at least one 
major theoretical system, that of Max Weber. The process of rationalization, 
which Weber (7) traced in many fields of social life, involves the organization 
of actions into a system which constitutes the optimum arrangement of means: 
for bringing about a certain end. Social rationalization therefore involves a. 
methodical and calculated choice of actions and runs counter both to: 
the “unthinking acceptance of ancient custom” and to the tendency to react: 


in an emotionally spontaneous way. The progressive industrialization of the: 
RE Si S 
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economy and the bureaucratization of administration gradually extend the 
range of social activity for which a rationalized pattern of action is required, 
It is clear that such social developments would not be possible without the 
progressive rationalization of the actions of individuals. Modern social institu- 
tions could not function if large numbers of people could not be relied on to 
make a methodical choice of means in the service of socially given goals. 

Where the process of rationalization extends over large areas of social 
life it must necessarily lead to the self-rationalization of the individual. The 
psychological consequences of this development were recognized by Karl 
Mannheim (5) who pointed out that the rationalization of society must lead 
to certain peculiarities in the individual’s attitude to his own life. He can 
only make a consistently rational choice of actions if he treats his whole life 
as an enterprise in which each step is controlled with regard to the success 
of the whole. Just as the rational organization of social institutions requires 
some method of calculating their relative effectiveness, so the self-rationali- 
zation of the individual requires the use of a general criterion for assessing the 
rationality of specific actions, Where the criterion of profitability is applied 
in an institutional context the criterion of contribution to career success is 
applied in the context of individual behaviour. 

Thoroughgoing self-rationalization therefore involves the subordination of 
all other goals to the overriding goal of long-term self-interest as expressed 
in success in a career. This gives rise to a personality pattern which is quite 
unknown in many human communities, a pattern based on the systematic 
control of impulse in the interests of a deliberately formulated life plan. In 
other words, the gradual spread of rationalization to all areas of social life 
is accompanied by an increasing systematization of the life of the individual 
until, ideally, all his actions are co-ordinated in the service of a single life 
goal, namely, personal success. This must be regarded as an ideal typical 
pattern, for in practice the control of spontaneous interests and feelings, of 
habitual modes of response and of the appeal of non-career values will never 
be complete. ) 

Where the process of self-rationalization is marked we would find an 
individual who plans his life in terms of conventional criteria of personal suc- 


chances. This implies a rigorous control of impulse, as manifested in non- 
career interests and in phantasy life. It also involves the application of a 
for only in this way can 
titute the stages of one’s 
the degree to which they 
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manifested these tendencies. It should therefore be possible to measure these 
individual differences in order to arrive at an assessment of the overall tendency 
towards self-rationalization. 


B. METHOD 
l. Procedure 


The choice of assessment technique was suggested by a cross-national study 
carried out by Allport and Gillespie (1). In this study students from various 
countries were required to write about their plans, hopes, and aspirations for 
the future. A marked difference appeared between the essays of students 
from such countries as Mexico and Egypt and those from the countries of 
Western Europe and North America. The latter concentrated far more 
strongly on their personal aspirations, a pattern which the authors describe 
as “privatistic.” This suggests that the method may in fact have been dif- 
ferentiating between individuals high and low on self-rationalization, but in 
order to explore this possibility a quantitative measure of the self-rationali- 
zation tendency is required. 

In order to develop such a measure “future autobiographies” were collected 
from various groups of South African students, using the same form of 
instructions as had been used by Allport and Gillespie: 


a. Instructions 

1. Beginning at the present (your past life history, up to now, need 
not be told), write a few pages concerning your expectations, plans, and 
aspirations for the future. There is no required length for these essays: 
anything from 2 to 4 pages (or about 500 to 1000 words) would be quite 
acceptable. 

2. The assignment assumes, of course, that you will live at least to 
the year 2010, when you will presumably be about 70 years of age. 

3. Although you need not follow a strict chronological method year 
by year or decade by decade, it would be well to write of the near 
future as you see it, and then of the expectations approprjate to successive 
periods of middle age and life. H 

Please also write your sex and present age on the paper which you 
hand in. Do not write your name on your paper. 


A time limit of 45 minutes was imposed. Autobiographies were writtem 
in class in the presence of the normal class teacher or instructor. Ss were 
told that the material was required for research purposes. 

b. Scoring Categories. The autobiographies were rated on a number of 
variables thought to have some relationship to °self-rationalization. Some of 
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these variables subsequently had to be rejected because they yielded poor inter- 
rater reliability and others because their validity could not be demonstrated. 
Finally, a list of seven variables was obtained which could be used for assess- 
ing the degree of self-rationalization manifested in any one of the future 
autobiographies. These variables were as follows: 

(1). Ego-reality statements. These are realistic statements about the 
writer's specific plans and intentions regarding his personal future. Statements 
in this category must be: (a) realistic, i.e., refer to events which are not 
highly improbable given the existing social conditions; (b) personal, i.e., refer 
to the writer and not to his social environment; and (c) specific, i.e., refer to 
definite plans for the self and not to general precepts or vague generalization 
about the future as such. 

(2). Ego-phantasy statements. These are statements about the writer’s 
future which refer to or imply events that are highly improbable under 
existing social circumstances. The more ego phantasy a future autobiography 
contains the lower would be the level of self-rationalization. 

(3). Non-career values. The autobiography is rated on a three-point 
scale, according to the judged intensity of the writer's commitment to values 
that conflict with the pursuit of pure self-interest. Such values may be intel- 
lectual, artistic, moral, religious, political or social. One would expect a high 
level of self-rationalization to express itself in low concern with values that 
are irrelevant to personal success in a career. In other words, “ego motivation” 
and not “task motivation” would predominate. 

(4). Economic interest. This involves a rating of the autobiography on 
a three-point scale according to the subject’s tendency to apply economic 
criteria to the goals he sets himself, In view of the fact that economic advan- 
tage is calculable, its use as a standard of comparison often provides a means 
of co-ordinating diverse life activities. Such co-ordination is part of the pat- 
tern of self-rationalization. Expressed interest in investment and profitable 
activities would be scored here but not interest in a high level of consumption. 

(5). Contingency statements, There is some tendency for Ss who adopt 
a realistic and calculating attitude to life’s Possibilities to point out that certain 
aspects of their life plans are contingent upon the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions. Such statements are easily detected in the autobiographies because of 
the use of characteristic terms like “provided that,” “presuming that,” 
“whether,” “if,” “depending”, etc. The number of specific contingency state- 
ments in the autobiography is counted—vague formulations, like “if pos- 
sible,” are ignored. 


(6). Objective time reference. The rational co-ordination of ends and 
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means requires a rationing of time so as to ensure its most efficient use for the 
success of the life-enterprise as a whole. This can only be done if the $ uses a 
strictly objective time reference for his activities. The degree to which an 
exact temporal reference system is used in a future autobiography may be 
assessed by counting the frequency with which quantitative time references 
occur, These may take the form of dates (“by 1966 I shall return to South 
Africa”), of ages (“I will not marry until I am 30”), or of time periods 
(“I intend to stay in England at least two years”). These references need not 
be altogether precise. What is important is the use of a quantitative reference . 
system which is independent of states of feeling and which indicates some 
attempt at the rational utilization of time. 

(7). Time structure. The highly rationalized autobiography tends to 
structure the future in terms of temporally distinct, successive phases in a 
well-ordered career. On the other hand, where there is a low level of rationali- 
zation the future tends to be represented as a rather shapeless cloud. It is pos- 
sible to count the number of distinct stages on the life path which the future 
autobiography presents. In doing this the stage of the present must of course 
be excluded, and in the case of students this stage is assumed to extend up to 
graduation. Such stages might be: junior position in a firm—setting up one’s 
own business—branching out on new investments—retirement and public 
activity. 

c. Index of self-rationalization. In order to produce a final Index of 
Self-Rationalization these seven variables are scored and weighted in accord- 
ance with the following scheme: 

(1). Ego-reality statements. The number of lines devoted to such 
statements is expressed as a percentage of the total number of lines in the 
autobiography and then reduced to an eight-point scale such that less than 
40 per cent ego reality receives a score of zero and one point is given for 
every 10 per cent so that autobiographies with 90-99 per cent ego reality 
receive a score of six and those with 100 per cent ego reality receive a score 


of seven. V 


(2). Ego-phantasy statements. The number of linés devoted to such 
Statements is expressed as a percentage of the total number of lines in the 
autobiography and then reduced to a four-point scale as follows: 


No ego phantasy scores 3 
1-10 per cent ego phantasy scores 2 
11-20 per cent ego phantasy < scores 1 


More than 20 per cent ego phantasy ° e scores 0 
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(3). Non-career values. Autobiographies are rated on a three-point 
scale, from zero to two, indicating considerable, slight and no concern for 
non-career values. (The direction of scoring must be such that high scores 
indicate a high level of self-rationalization). 

(4). Economic interest. Autobiographies are rated on a three-point 
scale, from two to zero, indicating considerable, slight and no economic inter- 
est respectively. 

(5). Contingency statements. The number of such statements occurring 
in the autobiography is counted. No score is assigned to the first statement, 
a score of one is given if there are two or three statements of this type in 
the autobiography and a score of two is given for four or more such state- 
ments. 

(6). Objective time reference. One score point is given for each such 
reference up to four. 

(7). Time structure. The number of temporally distinct stages on the 
life path is counted, excluding the present stage. One score point is given for 
each distinct stage up to five. Stages on the level of phantasy are not counted. 
An autobiography without any definite personal time structure would of course 
get a score of zero. 

It will be observed that the maximum number of points that can be scored 
is 25 which would represent the highest level of self-rationalization. Scores 
can be multiplied by four and divided by 100 to get a convenient index which 
varies between zero and one. 

The final list of seven variables, the method of scoring and the weighting of 
each variable were arrived at by a process of approximation so as to maximise 
the reliability and validity of the index. 


» C. Resutts 
1. Reliability 


a. Inter-rater reliability. Two reliability studies were undertaken in order 
to check on the possibility of scoring the above variables objectively. In the first 
study three independent raters scored 24 future autobiographies written by 
African University students and in the second study two independent raters 
scored 27 autobiographies written by White University students in South 
Africa. The correlations between scores assigned by the different raters 
varied between .54 and .91 on individual variables and the reliability of the 
final index varied between .66 and Sp. The level of agreement depended on 


the experience of the raters, the less experienced raters getting the lower 
reliabilities, 
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It is clear that a reasonable measure of inter-rater agreement is posible on 
the variables used to assess self-rationalization. Further studies have shown 
that where relatively inexperienced raters are used, reliabilities of the order 
of .67 can be expected on the overall index, but where both raters are experi- 
enced the reliability of the index rises to above .8. In training raters excerpts 
from previously scored autobiographies are provided to illustrate the use of 
scoring categories and a trial batch of 10-20 autobiographies scored by the 
traince is checked by an experienced rater. 

b. Test-retest reliability. In one study 49 first year psychology students 
wrote future autobiographies at the beginning of their course and again three 
months later. The test-retest reliability of the index of self-rationalization 
was .82 (corrected for attenuation), 

In a second study 26 psychology students wrote future autobiographies 
near the beginning of their course and again one year later. In this case the 
corrected correlation between the first and second index dropped to .52. It is 
noteworthy, however, that there was no significant change in the mean index 
for the group as a whole, 

This suggests that the mean index of self-rationalization may be a fairly 
stable parameter for a given population, though over long periods individual 
values of the index may be subject to considerable fluctuation. If the*index 
measures what it is supposed to measure individual Ss would be expected to 
show a great deal of variability between their first and second year at 
University, for this is a period in which life plans are frequently changed or 
solidified. In comparing individual indices of self-rationalization it is there- 
fore advisable to indicate the stage in the individual’s career at which the 
assessment was made, but in comparing groups this does not seem to be neces- 
sary, except within wide limits. 

In other words, while the individual index is reasonably stable over a 
period of months the mean index of a group is probably stable over a much 
longer period. Within a sociologically distinct group, such as English-speaking 
White South African males, no significant differences in,mean index of self- 
rationalization could be demonstrated between the last two years of high 
school and the first two years at University. This group as a whole does 
however differ significantly from other sociologically distinct groups. (See 
external validity). 


2. Validity 


a. Internal validity. If the seven variables are valid measures of a coherent 
pattern they should correlate positively with one another and a single factor 
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should have loadings on all the variables. This is shown in Tables 1 and 2 
which are based on tetrachoric correlations obtained from a sample of 147 
future autobiographies written by male students. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES Usep To CALCULATE INDEX op SELF-RATIONALIZATION 
Variable 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 46 62 56 11 49 54 
2 4 10 —05 —06 —09 
3 53 DI 55 31 
4 13 29 62 
5 22 23 
6 62 


It is apparent that all non-zero correlations in this table are positive. 

Orthogonal rotation through variable 1 which functioned as a criterion 
variable for self-rationalization yielded two factors whose loadings are 
shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Roratep Factor MATRIX 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Factor I 86 47 80 63 12 56 51 
Factor II 00 —52 —06 29 36 43 70 


The first factor represents the pattern of self-rationalization and the 
second factor may be identified as a Realism factor in view of its appreciable 
negative loading on the phantasy variable (no. 2) and the high loading on 
time structure (no. 7). 

b. External validity. The process of self-rationalization is considered to 
be a response to the group’s involvement in rationalized economic and adminis- 
trative processes. Members of groups which have a long tradition of such 
involvement should show higher levels of self-rationalization than members of 
groups for whom such involvement is relatively recent and incomplete. Such 
groups could well be used as sociologically distinct criterion groups against 
which the validity of the present measure of self-rationalization could be 
checked. 

In South Africa such criterion groups are readily available in the form 
of English-speaking Whites on the one hand and Africans on the other. The 
former group has always had a dominating position in the rationalized sector 
of the country’s economy. It is mainly concentrated in the larger towns where 
it is actively involved in modern commercial and industrial institutions which 
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operate for private profit. The tradition of such economic activity goes back 
many generations in this group. 

By contrast, the African group has been drawn into the web of modern 
economic relationships only in relatively recent times. Moreover, official policy 
has always frowned upon the permanent urbanization of Africans and in- 
numerable obstacles prevent the normal integration of this group into the 
most highly rationalized sectors of the country’s economy. For the most part, 
Africans still play the role of unskilled or semi-skilled migrant labourers and 
in many cases some link with tribal subsistence economy is preserved. Wage 
differentials between skilled and unskilled African labour are relatively small 
and do not compare with wage differentials operating on the basis of skin 
colour. Africans tend to feel that Whites monopolise all positions of real 
social responsibility and that their own aspirations are thwarted by innumerable 
restrictions on the level of work they may perform, on the education they may 
receive, on where they may live and own property etc. In their case, there- 
fore, the rationalizing influence of the economic system is quite outbalanced 
by the irrational demands of an archaic system of social domination. Under 
these conditions their level of self-rationalization would not be expected to be 
high. 

Future autobiographies were collected from 72 African male Ss and 104 
White males Ss and scored for self-rationalization. In each case one third of 
the sample consisted of high school pupils and two-thirds of college students. 
Mean scores and levels of significance are presented in Table 3. 

e 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING WHITE AND, AFRICAN 
Groups In REGARD To MEASURES OF SELF-RATIONALIZATION 


Mean scores 


Variable Whites Africans Significance level 
Ego-reality 4.73 1.14 001 
Phantasy 2.44 1.40 001 
Values 1.71 0.86 001 
Interest 0.49 0.36 N.S. 
Contingency 0.72 0.36 . * 002 
Time reference 2.11 1.46 X .001 
Time structure 3.09 1.33 .001 
Total Index 15.28 6.92 .001 


In every case the mean score of the White group lies above that of the 
African group, and in all but one case this difference reaches a reasonable 
level of statistical significance. The fact that economic interest fails to show 
a significant group difference is probably due to the fact that many African 
Ss are forced into economic concern by their extreme “poverty. 
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The data suggest that the technique used discriminates very effectively 
between a group of Ss expected to be rather high and another group expected 
to be rather low on self-rationalization, It would be advisable to check this 
finding against criterion groups from other countries and work on this problem 
is now in progress. The general results of the Allport and Gillespie study 
strongly suggest that the differences between White and non-White South 
African Ss run parallel to the differences between Ss from the highly developed 
and the “underdeveloped” parts of the world. 

While it is clear that the present technique suffers from the severe limitation 
of demanding a high level of literacy in the subjects it must be remembered 
that the more literate groups play a particularly important role in the prog- 
ress of “underdeveloped” communities, Moreover, with the rapid extension 
of educational facilities the size of these groups is growing in most parts of 
the world. It is also true that a literate technique such as the present pro- 
vides one with a convenient criterion against which non-verbal assessment 
techniques may possibly be validated in the future. 


D. Discussion 


The future autobiography seems to provide material on the basis of which 
it is possible to assess the pattern of self-rationalization in large groups of Ss 
with some degree of objectivity. Hitherto, this pattern has been used in a 
purely descriptive sense by some sociologists who were interested in relating 
it to certain social processes. But once the presence of self-rationalization 
tendencies can be assessed in a roughly quantitative manner it becomes pos- 
sible to investigate the psychological aspect of this pattern. 

It is perhaps possible to trace the process of self-rationalization to those 


of his more speculative concepts. More recently, Hartmann (4) has suggested 
that the tendencies involved in rational action constitute a distinct motiva- 
tional layer in the ego and must be distinguished from other ego functions, 
such as those of defence. Motives dedicated to the pursuit of self-interest may 
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interests and their relationship to other forces in the personality proceeded 
independently of historical change. Rather does existing evidence suggest that 
these interests have not always had the dominating influence which they 
have in modern Western society (2). Those contemporary societies which 
are presently undergoing a rapid transition to modernity should provide 
valuable opportunities for establishing the crucial links between changes in 
social structure and changes in personality structure. 

In this connection it would be wrong to assume that the pattern of self- 
rationalization as discussed above constituted the only psychological pattern 
consistent with economic growth. It may certainly become the dominant 
pattern where economic growth follows the path of capitalist development, 
but is is still an open question whether planned societies are compatible 
with the large-scale development of individual self-rationalization. Moreover, 
in any system different personality patterns may be required of managers and 
workers. It must not be supposed that self-rationalization at all levels of 
society is a prerequisite of economic growth, but the absence of this pattern 
often makes it necessary to introduce an extraordinary system of rewards and 
punishments in order to induce economically effective behaviour. Such a 
system may well appear irrational from the point of view of the individual, 
though it may be rational enough from the point of view of social develop- 
ment. Conversely, the rationality of self-rationalization remains tied to an 
individual perspective and is not necessarily incompatible with extremely 
irrational social arrangements. The case of South Africa illustrates this pos- 
sibility sufficiently well. 


E. SUMMARY 


The personality pattern of “self-rationalization” involves the elaboration 
of a realistic and carefully organized life plan based upon the, rational 
balancing of goals in the interests of long-term personal success. The future 
autobiography provides a method of assessing this tendency in individuals and 
groups. Seven variables are described which can be used to calculate an Index 
of Self-Rationalization with an inter-rater and a test-retest reliability (after 
three months) of the order of .8. This index can be shown to have some 
internal validity, and its external validity is established by a comparison of 
sociologically distinct criterion groups of African and White South African 
students, The former group manifested a far lower level of self-rationaliza- 
tion because of its incomplete involvement in rationalized social institutions 
and the special limitations imposed upon it by an irrational system of social 
domination. e ‘ 
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FACTORS AFFECTING STUDIES OF 
NATIONAL STEREOTYPES* 


American University of Beirut 


Lutry N. Dias 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The stability and generality of national stereotypes in the Arab Middle 
East were investigated in a recent study by the author (3). The study 
showed that, in general, stereotypes assigned to various national groups tend 
to persist throughout the years. However, it was further demonstrated in 
the same study that the stereotyping of certain national groups was partly 
dependent upon the Ss’ various group identifications within the same culture, 
particularly their religious group affiliations and political group memberships. 

In the present study, we are interested in investigating this problem 
further by testing the effect that certain factors, other than the respondents’ 
“reference group” memberships, may have on the nature of stereotypes 
attributed to various national groups. These factors relate to the pro- 
cedure or technique which studies on national stereotypes utilize. The 
classical Katz and Braly technique (6), often used by investigators in studies 
of national stereotypes, has resulted in a number of generalizations about 
the various characteristics’ of national stereotypes,“ among which are the 
following important main findings: ` 

1. “Once established in a group, stereotypes tend to persist” (11, p. 653). 
A number of studies have concluded that stability or consistency of stereo- 
types attributed to certain national groups is the general rule (3,,5, 6, 7). 

2. “Like the social-distance scale, stereotypes of national and ethnic 
groups are widely accepted by most people” (11, p. 653) in a certain culture 
Däer dch t 

3. Literate Ss in different cultures hold somewhat similar stereotypes 
of certain known national or racial groups (4, 6, 8, 101. 

4. Even within the same culture, members of different groups attribute 
somewhat different stereotypes to certain national and ethnic groups, de- 
pending mostly on the nature of relationships between the groups in question 
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The above four generalizations, arrived at in different studies of national 
stereotypes, do not seem to be in harmony with one another. For example, 
if national stereotypes are widely accepted by most people in a certain culture, 
and if similar national stereotypes exist even in different cultures, then it 
is obvious that the last generalization stated above must be false. Other- 
wise, and this is our belief (3), if the individual’s “reference group” or 
groups are of any importance in determining his behavior towards other 
groups and their respective members, and if such behavior (one aspect of 
which is the stereotyping of outgroups) is dependent upon the nature of 
functional relations existing between the individual’s “reference group” or 
groups and the outgroups in question, then the applicability of the second 
and third generalizations concerning the generality of national stereotypes 
is narrowed down in scope. The apparent contradictions among the above 
generalizations concerning national stereotypes can be reconciled in the 
following manner, namely, that national or ethnic stereotypes tend, on the 
whole, to persist and to be generalized for most people in a culture and 
even across different cultures; however, some important and significant differ- 


7 of national groups 
Presented to the sample differed? More specifically, would the stereotypes 


attributed to the French, for example, differ if we included Algerians as 
ontributing to a contrast effect? Further- 
€ content of stereotypes attributed to the 
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excluded groups be now attributed to the remaining ones? This study is 
an attempt to find answers to these questions on national stereotypes. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample used in this study consisted of two groups, each of which 
was composed of 50 male undergraduate Arab-Moslem students at the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut. All Ss used in this sample “approve” or “strongly 
approve” of “Arab unity” and of “socialism.” 


2. Procedure 

The Katz and Braly technique (6) was used in this investigation. The 
procedure followed was essentially as follows: A mimeographed question- 
naire in the Arabic language was presented to the Ss under two different con- 
ditions: 

a. Condition A. The first page of the questionnaire consisted of 99 ad- 
jectives arranged alphabetically. Ss (N = 50) were instructed to read over 
carefully the list of adjectives before proceeding to the rest of the question- 
naire. The other pages requested Ss to select from the first page as many 
adjectives as seemed necessary to best characterize each of the following 
13 groups: Turks, Russians, Negroes, Chinese, Italians, French, Germans, 
Americans, English, Japanese, Jews, Lebanese, and Irish, Ss were permitted 
to add adjectives of their own if the list on the first page seemed insufficient. 
“Directions on the last page instructed the students to go back over their 
characterizations and select five words which seemed most typical of each 
group” (10, p. 238). In line with previous studies, the five adjectives so 
selected were the only ones used in the tabulations. n 

b. Condition B. This condition was similar to “Condition A” in all 
respects except one, namely, in the number and kind of national groups pre- 
sented. Under this condition, Ss (N = 50) were asked to characterize each 
of the following seven groups: Russians, Americans, Germans, Algerians, 
French, Egyptians (United Arab Republic), and English. 

Under both conditions, one statement was added. at the end of every 
questionnaire which read as follows: “Please indicate the degree of your 
approval or disapproval of the principle and implementation of an all-inclusive 
Arab unity under a socialistic system,” by checking one of the following: 
I strongly approve, I approve, I don’t know, I disapprove, I strongly dis- 
approve. Responses made to this statement ‘enabled us to select our two 
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groups of 50 Ss each, i.e., 100 Ss altogether, all of whom “approved” or 
“strongly approved” the above statement concerning Arab unity and 
socialism, 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The main results of this study are presented in Tables 1 through 3. The 
adjectives most frequently assigned to each of 13 different national groups 
(i.e., Condition A) are shown in Table 1. The adjectives most frequently 
attributed to each of seven different national groups (Le, Condition B) are 
shown in Table 2. Of all the national groups presented to the Ss, five of them 
appeared under each of the two different conditions, and these were: Russians, 
Americans, Germans, French, and English. Table 3 shows the differences 
in stereotypes assigned to these five national groups under each of the two 
different conditions, Therefore, our main results and discussion will center 
on these differences in stereotyping found in connection with the above 
five national groups which were presented under both Conditions A and B. 

In our above review of the literature on stereotypes, it was mentioned 
that national stereotypes tend to persist with time, particularly if the samples 
used were drawn out of the same population. The two samples used in 
this study, each of which was composed of 50 different Ss, were drawn out 
of a population of male, undergraduate, Arab students, all of whom were 
Moslems and in favor of Arab unity and socialism. Thus, if stereotypes 


ences must be attributed to the differential effect of the 
rather than to any other possible factor, 
of these differences in stereotypes and try to account for them. 

Under “Condition A,” Americans were described as “superficial, rich, 
materialistic, industrial, and selfish,” among other things (Table 1). This 
picture of Americans is highly similar to the results obtained in previous 
studies (3, 10). However, under “Condition B,” Americans were pictured 


as “rich, democratic, materialistic, industrial, and sociable,” ete, (Table 2). 


And, as clearly shown in Table 3, the highest ranking adjective “super- 


Ss to Americans under the first “Con- 


TABLE 1 


THE ADJECTIVES Most FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED BY 50 MOSLEM ARAB STUDENTS OF THE Mivpte Easr 
Wuo Are “Pro-PAN-ARAB SOCIALISM” TO 13 DIFFERENT NATIONAL GROUPS (Condition A) 
(Numbers refer to per cent of Ss listing each adjective) 


Germans 
industrial 
militaristic 
scientific 
clever 
disciplined 
practical 
strong willed 
nationalistic 
persistent 
superior 


English 
political 
conservative 
industrial 
shrewd ` 
aggressive 
democratic 
disciplined 
sly 

silly 

clever 


46 
46 
34 
28 
26 
20 
18 
12 
12 
12 


50 
48 
26 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
14 
12 


Italians 
artistic 
emotional 
musical 

fun loving 
sociable 
imaginative 
cute 
mercantile 
sportsmanlike 
weak 


Jews 

base 

stingy 

sly 
materialistic 
opportunistic 
mercantile 
mean 

selfish 
deceitful 
aggressive 


Negroes 
simple 

feel inferior 
patient 

down trodden 
poor 
ignorant 
superstitious 
backward 
enslaved 
sportsmanlike 


Americans 
superficial 
rich 
materialistic 
industrial 
selfish 
mercantile 
simple 
pretentious 
sociable 
aggressive 


44 
32 
30 
22 
22 
18 
18 
18 
16 
14 


42 
36 
30 
28 
22 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 


Irish 

stingy 
nationalistic 
conservative 
moralistic 
revolutionary 
disciplined 
persistent 
well mannered 
cute 

kind 


Chinese 
simple 

poor 

selfish 

patient 
nationalistic 
peaceful 
energetic 
strong willed 
clever 
revolutionary 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Japanese 
industrial 
sationalistic 
courageous 
energetic 

self sacrificing 
patient 
militaristic 
strong willed 
mercantile 
clever 


Lebanese 
sectarian 
mercantile 
sociable 
clever 
hospitable 
adaptable 
imitative 
cute 
democratic 
cultured 


Turks 
militaristic 
coarse 
strong 
fanatic 
tyrannical 
courageous 
stubborn 
mean 
base 
neryous 


28 
22 


Russians 
industrial 
doctrinaire 
scientific 
militaristic 
strong willed 
practical 
political 
sportsmanlike 
strong 

clever 


French 
tyrannical 
emotional 
base 
selfish 
aggressive 
reckless 
materialistic 
mean 
nervous 
oppressive 


30 
28 
24 
20 
18 
18 
18 
14 
12 
12 
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TABLE 2 


THE ADJECTIVES Mosr FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED BY 50 MOSLEM ARAB STUDENTS OF THE Mippte East 
WHo ARE “PRo-PAN-ARAB SOCIALISM” To 7 DIFFERENT NATIONAL GROUPS (Condition B) 
(Numbers refer to per cent of Ss listing each adjective) 


Algerians 

self sacrificing 56 
strong willed 56 
revolutionary 52 
nationalistic 48 
doctrinaire 44 
courageous 38 
strong 38 
patient 38 
sacrificing 28 
loyal 12 
Germans 

clever 50 
ifidustrial 46 
militaristic 38 
strong willed 30 
disciplined 26 
3 

courageous 22 
scientific 20 
strong 20 
nationalistic 18 
energetic 18 


Americans 
rich 
democratic 
materialistic 
industrial 
sociable 
simple 
scientific 

fun loving 
sportsmanlike 
superficial 


English 
shrewd 
political 
conservative 
sly 
industrial 
disciplined 
clever 
deceitful 
democratic 
selfish 


Egyptians 
nationalistic 
doctrinaire 
fun loving 
simple 

cute 
ambitious 
poor 
sociable 
strong willed 
progressive 


Russians 
industrial 
doctrinaire 
militaristic 
scientific 
revolutionary 
clever 
practical 
materialistic 
strong willed 
strong 


French 
base 
deceitful 
oppressive 
mean 
tyrannical 
selfish 
stubborn 
superficial 
feel inferior 
aggressive 
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TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES IN STEREOTYPES ATTRIBUTED TO FIVE DIFFERENT NATIONAL GROUPS 
Unper Eacn or Two DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 
(Numbers refer to per cent of Ss listing each adjective) 


National group Condition A Condition B 
Americans: superficial 42 superficial 12 
rich 36 rich 62 
selfish 22 democratic 50 
mercantile 12 scientific 18 
pretentious 12 fun loving 16 
aggressive 10 i sportsmanlike 12 
French: emotional 28 deceitful 32 
reckless 18 stubborn 18 
materialistic 18 superficial 16 
nervous 12 feel inferior 16 
Germans: practical 20 courageous 22 
persistent 12 strong 20 
superior 12 energetic 18 
English: aggressive 20 deceitful 16 
silly 14 selfish 14 
Russians: political 16 revolutionary 22 
sportsmanlike 14 materialistic 18 


adjective “rich,” selected by 36 per cent under the first condition, was attrib- 
uted by 62 per cent under the second condition. The adjectives “selfish, mer- 
cantile, pretentious, and aggressive” attributed to Americans under the first 
condition, were replaced by “democratic, scientific, fun loving, and sports- 
manlike” under the second condition (Table 3). On the whole, this shift 
in the picture of Americans represents a change from a less favorable to a 
more favorable picture, as may be deduced from the nature of the stereotypes 
attributed (9). Particularly, the adjective “democratic,” given by 50 per cent 
of the Ss under the second condition and by only less than 10 per cent under 
the first, is clearly indicative of a favorable shift in the picture of Americans. 
However, the attribution of such adjectives as 


like,” though apparently favorable in nature, 
favorable attitude, 


“fun loving and sportsman- 
may not necessarily imply a 
These same adjectives have been previously attributed 
mostly to Italians and Negroes, the latter group of which falls toward the 
unfavorable end of the social-distance scale. Yet, on the other hand, it must 
be stated here that the same adjective when attributed to GE national 
groups may not carry the same connotative meaning. Also, such meaning 
will be partly dependent upon the context within which the adjective appears. 
In a context of unfavorable traits, eren apparently desirable characteristics 
take on a negative connotation” (11, p. 653), And, as a corollary, we may 
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also say that an unfavorable trait may take on a positive connotation in a 
context of favorable characteristics, 

The favorable shift in the stereotypes attributed to Americans, as dis- 
cussed above, is a result of differences in the technique utilized. Under 
“Condition B,” where there is a smaller number of national groups pre- 
sented to Ss than under the first condition, the Americans were seen as if 
they were contrasted with the Russians, particularly because the order of 
the presentation was such that the Russians were described first and then 
they were immediately followed by the Americans. Such an implied contrast 
effect may be looked upon as an important causative factor underlying the 
attribution of such adjectives as “democratic” to Americans under this 
condition. Also, in contrast to Russians, Americans were described as “rich” 
by a much greater percentage of Ss under the second condition. And, finally, 
because of the exclusion of most groups that fall at the middle and low 
end of the social-distance scale under the second condition, some of the ad- 
jectives (i.e., fun loving and sportsmanlike) often assigned to some of these 
excluded groups (i.e. Italians and Negroes) were now attributed to 
Americans. 

The picture that our Ss hold about the French appears to be quite un- 
favorable under both conditions. However, as may be seen in Table 3, four 
out of the 10 most frequently assigned adjectives to the French under "Con: 
dition A” were replaced by a new set of adjectives under “Condition B,” 
Thus, while the French were characterized as “emotional, reckless, material- 
istic, and nervous” under the first condition, their picture changed to 
“deceitful, stubborn, superficial, and feel inferior” under the second con- 
dition. It appears that the picture of the French, already an unfavorable 
one under the first condition, became even more unfavorable under the second. 
The explanation of this phenomenon of the increased unfavorableness in the 
picture of the French is to be sought again in the implied contrast effect that 
the inclusion of Algerians produced under the second condition. ‘The French, 
as opposed to Algerians with whom our Ss identify themselves, were charac- 
terized by the adjectives “deceitful and stubborn,” such adjectives which 
were previously often assigned to Jews and Turks, “respectively. Also, 
the French were described as “superficial” under the second condition, a 
stereotype which was previously often attributed to Americans (Table 1). 
Thus, from the point of view of our Arab Ss, to whom the independence of 
Algeria is a very ego-involving issue and a highly desired goal, the French 
appeared to be “deceitful” in their attitude and behavior toward the Arabs, 
“stubborn” in continuing to fight an Algerianewar that is bound to be a 
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losing one in the end (data for this study was collected before the Evian 
agreement in February, 1962), and “superficial” in their dealing with home 
and world problems in contrast to Americans. Furthermore, the French 
were also thought of as “feeling inferior” under the second condition, a 
characterization which has been attributed in previous studies only to Negroes. 
But, under the second condition, where Negroes were excluded from the list 
of national groups presented to Ss, the phrase “feel inferior” was now 
attributed to the French. The reason underlying such a characterization lies, 
perhaps, in the fact that the French were possibly perceived under this 
condition in a context of “Big World Powers” (i.e, America, Russia, 
England, and Germany). Furthermore, the other two national groups pre- 
sented under the second condition, namely, Algerians and Egyptians, may 
also have contributed partly to the French being perceived as “feeling in- 
ferior.” First, there is the Algerian war which France has been fighting 
for over seven years without any foreseeable end of victory and, also, there 
is still the fresh memory of the October, 1956 Suez Crisis in which France 
was perceived as defeated by our Ss. All these factors, taken together, seem 
to account for the characterization of the French as “feeling inferior.” ` 
Differences in stereotypes between the two conditions were also obtained 
in connection with the three remaining groups, namely, Germans, English, 
and Russians, as shown in Table 3. However, the differences here were 
slight and not clearly indicative of any significant change toward either a 
more favorable or a less favorable picture, except perhaps in the case of the 
English. The adjectives “aggressive and silly,” attributed to the English 
under the first condition, were teplaced by the adjectives “deceitful and 
selfish” under the second condition. Both adjectives attributed to the 
English under the second condition have been usually assigned previously 
to Jens, But, since Jews were excluded from the list under this condition 
and, perhaps, in contrast to Egyptians, the English appeared now as “de- 
ceitful and selfish” in their dealings with the Arabs. That is, with the 


stereotypes will, in themselves, 


otypes obtained about the same 
national group, a 
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D. SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate the effect of variations 
in data collection procedures on the nature of results obtained in studies 
of national stereotypes. 

The Katz and Braly technique was used and closely followed in this 
investigation. The two conditions under which the technique was presented 
were: 

(1) “Condition A”—A sample of 50 Ss was asked to characterize 13 
different national groups considered to be representative of all the positions 
possible on the prevalent social-distance scale in the culture. (2) “Condition 
B”—Another sample of 50 Ss was asked to characterize seven different 
national groups, five of which were in common with “Condition A.” The 
second condition was, therefore, identical with the first in all respects except 
one, namely, in the number and kind of national groups presented. 

The sample used in this study consisted of two groups, each of which was 
composed of 50 male undergraduate Arab-Moslem students at the American 
University of Beirut. All 100 Ss were in favor of Arab unity and socialism, 
thus constituting a highly homogeneous group. 

The study showed that there were some significant differences in the 
nature of stereotypes attributed to some of the five national groups pre- 
sented under each of the two conditions. Thus, Americans were attributed 
more favorable stereotypes under the second condition than under the first, 
perhaps as a result of being contrasted to Russians, The picture of the 
French became more unfavorable under the second condition, possibly due 
to an implied contrast with Algerians. Also, the English were assigned more 
unfavorable stereotypes under the second condition, again perhaps due to 
an implied contrast effect with Egyptians. Furthermore, the results showed 
that some of the unfavorable stereotypes usually assigned to groups that 
fall on the unfavorable end of the social-distance scale were, now that these 
groups were excluded under the second condition, re-assigned to the other 
remaining groups. g 

In summary, it is concluded that differences in the „technique utilized 
for collecting data about national stereotypes will affect, in and of themselves, 
the nature of stereotypes attributed to the same national group by equated 
groups of Ss, 
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WHY EAST-WEST CENTER STUDENTS COME 
TO HAWAII*! 


University of Hawaii 


ANTHONY F. CHUNN AND ArtHur A. DoLE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Why did they come to America? Was it primarily for economic security or 
status at home or perhaps for intellectual growth? This paper describes an 
exploratory study of 32 East-West Center grantees at the University of 
Hawaii. 

The Center for cultural and technical interchange between East and West 
was established in 1960 pursuant to an act of the Congress of the United 
States as part of the University of Hawaii. The Center offers to young men 
and women with unique leadership qualities the opportunity to travel and 
study in America under scholarships which cover all expenses. 

Before presenting our procedures let us consider briefly the results of 
other investigations of foreign students in America. In 1958, Bennett, Passin 
and McKnight reported an intensive study of Japanese students educated in 
America. They concluded that immediately after World War II, the majority 
of students who left Japan departed in order to escape the drab realities of a 
defeated nation. With the reconstruction, however, this changed. Now the 
student came because of interest in the United States, a young country which 
had rapidly become a world power. At approximately the same time an educa- 
tional reform was taking place in Japan. Previously Japanese universities 
had stressed the theoretical side of education with little emphasis op practical 
problems (8). With this reform, however, the situation was modified and 
the practical aspects of education became the frame of reference for the 
modern educator. Thus, the new migration of students into the United 
States brought individuals who were interested in learning technical skills. 

In a similar study to that of Bennett et al., Lambett and Bressler (7) 
discovered that foreign education was necessary for the few high governmental 
Positions open to Indians. A special status was attached to the “Foreign 
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returned,” that is, those educated abroad. Such a distinction insured the 
person an advantageous position in competitive fields of employment, as well 
as greater social prestige. 

Dubois (4) mentioned other motives which directed the foreign student 
to strive for an education abroad. These included such things as the desire 
on the student’s part to improve his English; to make American contacts 
which would be useful to him on his return home; or to take the first step 
toward American citizenship. 

From the studies mentioned here it seems obvious that the factors which 
may influence foreign students to study in countries other than their own may 
vary as a function of their national origin, socio-economic backgrounds and 
their own individual goals. 

Turning again to the question of what motivated the East-West students 
to come to an American university, we hoped specifically: (a) to identify 
their more important reported reasons, values, interests and influences; (4) to 
compare East-West Center men with women; and (c) to compare East- 
West Center grantees with University of Hawaii freshmen and seniors. 


B. PROCEDURES 


Dole’s modification (3) of Iffert’s (6) Reasons for Going to College was 
adapted for this study. Iffert had constructed this opinionaire as part of his 
overall investigation into the retention and withdrawal of American college 
students. In addition, Dole included three other sections in the opinionaire, 
labeled values, interests, and influences. The items for these three sections 
were adapted from check lists of values, interests and influences contributing 
to educational choice which had been used with various student populations 
in Hawaii (2). Validity and reliability for other college populations have 
been found adequate for groups of 25 or more. It should be noted that 
several items were revised in wording to make them more applicable to the 
foreign student population. 

After a trial administration and individual interviews with four students 
to make sure that the» questionnaire was understandable, copies were dis- 
tributed individually by one of the investigators, Chunn, to each of 81 
grantees. Directions were presented both orally and in writing. Although 
the administrator was employed as an advisor in the East-West dormitory 
program, respondent cooperation was voluntary and anonymity was assured. 

The students were asked “to please show the degree or importance” each of 
79 items had “in influencing your decision to come to an American Univer- 
sity” on a scale from 0, of ne importance, or does not apply; (1) of slight 
importance; (2) of moderate importance; to (3) of great importance. 
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Thirty-two usable opinionaires were returned, a 40 per cent sample of the 
graduate grantee population in residence during spring semester 1961. 
‘Twenty respondents were males with a mean age of 28 years; the remaining 
12 females averaged 26 years of age. Countries were represented as follows: 
Ceylon—1; Korea—1; India—2; Philippines—5; Thailand—5; China—6; 
and Japan—9, Three respondents did not indicate their country. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The mean rankings for each item are presented in Tables 1 through 4. 
In each table the means of the East-West Center males and females are in 
the right hand columns; the means of the University of Hawaii populations 
by sex are in the left hand columns. 

Table 5 permits us to compare various male and female groups in terms of 
the rank order of the item means within the arbitrary determinant groupings. 
The rank order correlations, in effect, represent summary statistics of the 
amount of relationship when comparing East-West Center men with women 
and with University of Hawaii students. 


1. Why They Came 


Let us first consider the most important reported reasons, influences, 
values, and interests determining the East-West Center grantees’ decisions 
to attend an American University—focusing our attention on the means 
listed in the right hand columns of Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. Inspection of Table 
1 will show that the East-West men and women both rated highest “I 
wanted to find out more about certain fields of knowledge.” The men rated 
next in importance “I wanted to see America and get to know her people,” 
“I enjoyed studying and wanted to continue academic work,” and “I hoped 
to prepare myself to be a success in life.” The women chose “I enjoyed 
studying and wanted to continue academic work,” “I wanted to learn how 
to get along with people,” and “I felt that a degree from an American 
University was necessary for the kind of work I wanted to do,” as second, 
third and fourth. Least important for both the men andthe women were, “I 
thought that an American University would be a good place to meet the type 
of person I’d like to marry,” and “There was not much for me to do around 
home.” 

The other sections of the opinionaire titled values, influences and interests, 
are presented in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The most popular ratings for these 
sections were as follows: For values (Table.2) the men selected as most 
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TABLE 2 
Vatues: Mean RATINGS or U or H 1960 FRESHMEN AND EW POPULATION 
1960 Freshmen EW Population 
Men Women Men Women 


1. Aptitude (I felt that I would be able 


to do well in what I planned to study.). 2.26 2.20 2.45 2.25 
2. Chance to serve others (It would help 

me to be of greater service to people.). 1.97 2.42 2.30 2.58 
3. Most practical thing to do (It would 

be useful to me later.). 2.31 2.39 2.45 2.08 
4. Security of employment (I would be 

sure of getting a job.). 2.41 2.35 1.24 1.00 


5. Preparation for specialization (I 
wanted to prepare myself for special- 


ization in some one thing.). 2.55 2.37 2.30 2.25 
6. Potential income (It would help me 
later to earn a high salary.). 2.37 2.00 1.10 1.41 


7. Independence (It would help me to 

stand on my own two feet and do 

things for myself and by myself.). 2.42 2.67 1.50 1.41 
8. Opportunity for advancement (It 

would help me to get a good job in 

which I could get ahead in life.). 2.52 2.25 1.70 1.58 
9. Easiest thing to do (What I planned 

to study was not hard for me to 

accomplish.) . 84 63 1.20 83 
10. Prestige (I would stand high among 

those who know me and I would be 

respected for what I studied.). 1.37 1.20 1.25 1.08 
11. Satisfaction from field (I was inter- 

ested in the kind of thing I planned 


to study and enjoyed it). 2.43 2.67 2.25 2.58 

12. Self improvement (I could help myself 
become a better person.). 2.43 2.62 2.40 2.16 

13. Parenthood (It would help me to be 
a better mother or father someday.). 1.75 2.23 1.55 1.08 

14, Religion (It would give me the chance 
to develop my religious values.). 1.10 1.49 55 -50 
` N= 918 874 20 12 


important “aptitude” and “most practical thing to do.” The women rated 
as most important “chance to serve others,” and “satisfaction from the field.” 
Both men and women rated “religion” as the least important. 


In Table 3, influences, the men and women both rated ‘‘scholarships”’ 
(Fulbright, East-West, Rockefeller, etc.) as the most important, and “ran- 
dom choice,” as the least important. 


The mean ratings for interests (Table 4) showed the two most popular 


items to be “ideas” and “travel.” Both men and women rated “numbers” as 
the least important. , > 


TABLE 3 
InrLuences: Mean RATINGS oF U oF H 1960 FRESHMEN AND EW POPULATION 


1960 Freshmen EW Population 
Men Women Men Women 


nN 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


. Hobby (Things like building model 


airplanes or collecting records.). 
Free time activities (Things like the 
“Y,” church, English Speaking Society, 
or just the things I did outside of 
school when I had time.). 

High school teacher (Any high school 
instructor I have had.). 

College professor (Any college pro- 
fessor I have had.). 

Parents (My mother and father.). 
Work experience (I have had some 
experience with the kind of things I 
planned to study.). 

High school courses (What I have 
learned in my classes at school.). 
College courses (What I have learned 
in my classes at college.). 

Friends (Talked things over with my 
friends.). 

Relatives (Talked to my aunts, uncles, 
cousins, brother or sister.). 
University counselor (I talked with 
a college counselor about my plans.). 
High school counselor (I talked with 
my school counselor about my plans). 
College official (I talked with a dean 
or other college administrator about 
my plans.). ; 
Random choice (First thing I thought 
of. I did not think about plans after 
college until then.). 

Aptitude and interest tests (Tests I 
had taken to find out what I was 
good at doing and what I like to do 
best. 3. 

Career Day programs (The kind of 
Program we had in college which 
Was about career and graduate or 
professional _possibilities.). 

Movies and T.V. (I had seen on 
television and in the movies the kind 
of thing I planned to study.). 
People in the field (I talked to people 
who were doing the kind of thing I 
planned to study.). 

Reading (What I had learned about 
American Universities from books and 
magazines.), 

High School principal (He encouraged 
me to go to an American University.). 
Scholarships (Fulbright, East-West 
Center, Rockefeller, etc.). k 


92 
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TABLE 4 
Inrerests: Mean Ratincs or U or H 1960 FRESHMEN AnD EW POPULATION 
1960 Freshmen EW Population 
Men Women Men Women 


1. Words (Such as writing, reading, 


speaking, etc.) 1.56 1.92 1.75 2.00 
2. Ideas (Such as planning, analyzing, 

thinking about things, etc.) 2.26 2.26 2.55 2.16 
3. Machines (Such as cars, appliances, 

calculators, etc.) 1.37 31 85 ED 
4. Food (Such as cooking, baking, etc.) 27. A7 20 KR 
5. Numbers (Such as figuring, arith- 

metic, etc.) 1.80 1.16 25 EH 
6. Music (Such as playing the piano, 

dancing, singing, etc.) SH EI A0 EG 


7. Adults (Such as directing or helping 

adults, selling things to them or being 

a leader for them.) 1.21 1.25 -90 -66 
8. Children and Youth (Such as teaching 

little children, playing with them and 


taking care of them.) -70 2.01 -80 -66 
9. Science (Such as studying about living ` 

things, the heavenly bodies, ete.) 1.72 1.36 1.55 1.66 
10. Plants and animals (Such as farming 

and growing things.) 87 70 1.15 ER 
11. Art (Such as drawing, painting, etc.) 83 sët 45 -60 
12. Recreation (Such as parties, athletics, 

good times, etc.) 1.27 1.30 -80 1.00 
13. Travel (Such as visiting new places 

and meeting new people.) 1.45 1.78 2.53 2.58 

NS 918 874 20 12 


If we look at the results of the opinionaire as a whole, that is compare 
all 79 items presented in Tables 1 to 4, we find that both the East-West 
men and women rated the following as among the three most important: 

“I wanted to find out more about certain fields of knowledge” 

“Scholarships (Fulbright, East-West, Rockefeller, etc.)” 

“T wanted to see America and get to know her people” 


2. East-West Men and Women Compared 


In studying American student groups (2) we have found certain differ- 
ences between the sexes consistently at all levels in the determinants of their 
‘educational choices. But for this small sample of grantees from other coun- 
tries these consistencies were much less evident. In fact, only three items 
(excluding Table 1, numbers 28 and 29—which were included to check 
respondent cooperation and attentiveness) discriminated between males and 
females by half a scale interval or more. Only on the item, “See America,” 
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did the mean of the men differ significantly from the women at the one per 
cent level. 

Returning to Table 5, we note that when the means within each deter- 
minant item grouping—that is, the means of the 30 reason items, 15 values 
and so on—were placed in rank order, the hierarchies for the East-West male 
group were highly similar to the hierarchies for the female group. In con- 
trast, for American student groups at various levels with various measures 
both locally and on the mainland, the interests of the sexes have tended to be 
unlike (2, 9). It would appear, then, for this sample at any rate, that the 
reported reason for the decision to come to an American University was 
relatively independent of sex affiliation. (In fact, the East-West Center girls’ 
lack of emphasis on marriage, parenthood, and work with children and youth 
might represent a denial of cultural expectations. ) 


3. East-West Students Compared with University of Hawaii Students 


Table 5 also provides a rough indication of over-all similarity between 
the East-West students and the 1960 University of Hawaii freshmen who 
completed the four parts of the opinionaire during registration. It can be 
seen that in the rank order of importance which they placed on the items 
within each of the determinant groupings—reasons, values, influences and 
interests—the East-West men were only moderately similar to the 1960 
freshmen men and the East-West women were only moderately similar to 
the 1960 freshmen women. Since the 1960 University of Hawaii seniors 
completed most of the items in the reasons item grouping during spring 
Semester registration, we were able to compare them also with the East-West 
students. We see that the East-West Center students were in general and as 
a group rather highly similar in their response hierarchies to the University 
of Hawaii seniors, We have also shown in another report (3) that University 
of Hawaii seniors, especially men, offer reasons for college attendance rather 
Similar to a nationwide sample of public university graduates. We suspect 
that the greater resemblance of the East-West group tô the older under- 
graduates may reflect a maturity factor. . 

Returning to Table 1 to 4, we may identify briefly some of the absolute 
differences between the means. We have not tested the means or variances 
for significance of differences, but it is possible to state the probability that- 
each of two means would differ in the same direction from each of four- 
other means by chance is less than one per cent. If in Table 1 we limit: 
ourselves still further to those items on which both the East-West men and 
Women were at least .50 higher or lower than the freshmen and senior men, 
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and women, we may draw a composite of the East-West Center grantee 
group as rather strongly distinguished from the University of Hawaii 
student population. 

The East-West Center students were substantially less degree oriented, 
(Table 1, Items 1, 21, 25); less influenced by the example of persons they 
respected (Item 6) ; less concerned about becoming a success in life, (Item 9) ; 
less interested in occupational exploration (Item 13), and job entry (Item 1); 
less motivated to attain an easier life (Item 14), status (Item 24), or a mate 
(Item 17) ; and less influenced by parents. They were more attracted to the 
fellowship of dormitory living (Item 12), and to the possibility of intellec- 
tual exploration (Item 15). Although Reasons for Going to College has not 
been administered to American graduate student populations, there is some 
evidence (5) that extrinsic considerations, especially vocational, form the 
manifest bases for seeking advanced education in U.S. universities. 

A similar comparison may be made between the East-West grantees and 
= the University of Hawaii freshmen on the value, influence, and interest items 
Presented in Tables 2, 3, and 4. The East-West group placed less value on 
Security of employment (Table 2, Item 4), potential income (Item 6), 
_ independence (Item 7), advancement (Item 8), and religion (Item 14); in 
Table 3 they reported themselves less influenced by parents (Item 5), high 
school teacher (Item 3), and courses (Item 7), and such manifestations of 
guidance services as school counselor (Item 11), and aptitude and interest 
test (Item 15) ; they were more influenced by reading «(Item 19). As shown 
in Table 4, they were less interested in work with numbers and, as seems 
logical, more interested in travel. : 

How may we account for these differences? Perhaps the simplest explana- 
_ tion is that the East-West grantees by the very processes of selection were 
in general older, more mature, more intelligent, better established" profes- 
` sionally, and more dedicated to the major business of higher education. How- 
ever, certain variables which we did not control may also account for differences. 

ng these would be socio-economic background (it_is known that the 
University of Hawaii student body includes a large proportion of grand- 
children of unskilled immigrants) ; occupational goals; educational specializa- 
tion and national origin. Social desirability in responding to the opinionaire is 

ill another uncontrolled variable. 


D. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, if we assume that our sample was representative, then we 
may extend several generalizations about the East-West Center students. 


—< 
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‘They seemed to be more mature, more dedicated to education but less driven 
by success and security, less materialistic and degree bound than University 
of Hawaii students and probably other American graduate and undergraduate 
students. They were here for the specific purpose of specialization in their 
chosen academic fields rather than for vocational preparation or exploration. 
The response patterns of both the men and the women were strikingly similar; 
in fact, the women seemed to have avoided expected sex roles. Their greater 
age and experience may account for their maturity and dedication to edu- 
cation. However, other determinants of educational choice such as socio- 
economic status, cultural and intellectual tradition, and national origin need 
further investigation. 

In sum, this pilot study suggests that both the East-West Center men and 
women seemed less concerned about the extrinsic aspects of education and 
more concerned with its intrinsic worth than American students. 
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CHANGES IN COGNITIVE STRUCTURE AS A FUNCTION 
OF ATTRIBUTED MOTIVE* 12 


Queens College 


Mitton W. Horowitz 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


How do we understand an act or an assertion? How is its meaning given? 
How do we cognize the intent of the source? These are large questions for 
social psychology, for the answer to them tells us much about the origin 
(and change) of beliefs, opinions, and judgments and the related areas of 
conformity, persuasion, and communication, in general. From the first the 
problem was seen to have three foci. These are the act itself, the source or 
origin of the act, and the perceiver or evaluator of the act. 

The early work on this problem centered on the mode of operation of such 
factors as the prestige of the author (the source of the act), and the sug- 
gestibility of the perceiver. Possibly this was done partly because of the fact 
that the problem had three seemingly disparate facets, but it was due partly, 
too, to an apparent preference by the researchers for an associationistic inter- 
Pretation of psychological data. These early studies did not deal with the 
Processes of organization in the perceptual and cognitive field? but instead 
treated experimentally obtained changes of belief and opinion as the resultant 
of the factors of suggestion, prestige, and imitation. ‘These psychological 
components were assumed to operate in a blind, mechanical, and uncritical 
fashion. 

This work culminated in Asch’s careful study (1) which in a review of 
Previous studies and an analysis of new material, showed that: (a) A mech- 
anical interpretation in terms of an arbitrary attachment of prestige to an 
act, causing a re-evaluation of that act, was untenables (b) The law of 
Context was operative and that acts were not fixed and independent entities 


but were part of a larger unit, determined in part by what preceded and 
er, 

* Received in the Editorial Office on February 2, 1961. 

1 The author is indebted to Dr. Nicholas Pastore of Queens College for suggesting 
the situation of the American soldier used in this paper as well as for other helpful 
Suggestions in initiating the study. ` 

2 A part of this study was presented at the New York State Psychological Con- 
vention, May, 1960. d 

3 For our purposes we may use these terms interchangeably since, apparently, 
the organizational processes do not differ between them. 
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fnllowed them. (c) An act undergoes a change in cognitive content when it 
is attributed to differently valenced sources. There is “a change in the 
object of judgment, rather than in the judgment of the object.” 

Somewhat earlier, Heider (5) had published his theoretical formulations 
of unit formation and balanced configurations of person and act and the 
perceiver's attitude. Both Asch and Heider showed that reorganization proces- 
ses of the cognitive ficld were of first importance in understanding an asser- 
tion or act. Asch, however, tended to emphasize the understanding and 
cognitive aspects of the situation. Heider also recognized their great im- 
portance but gave proportionately greater weight to the attitude of the 
perceiver or evaluator in that reorganization.‘ 

In his studies, Asch was certainly aware of motive as a factor related to 
the meaning of assertions. Nevertheless, it was ‘the law of context that 
received his main attention and motive remained subordinate. Indeed, motive 
was viewed in a manner similar to mood, meaning, and significance of the 
act . . . all were changed and governed by total context (1, 2). 

In a first step toward elucidating the role of motive in relation to the 
understanding of acts or assertions it was shown (7) that a relationship 
exists between the degree of acceptance of an assertion by the S, the degree 
of esteem with which the author of the assertion is held by the S and the 
relative praiseworthiness or condemnability of the motive which the S attrib- 
utes to the author in making the statement. These statements pointed up 
the fact that “good authors” tend to go with praiseworthy motives and “bad 
authors” tend to go with condemnable motives independently of the objec- 
tive assertion.’ Similarly, statements with which the Ss agreed tended to 
produce praiseworthy motives, and statements with which the Ss disagreed 
tended to produce condemnable motives independently of the author. These 
results, ef course, also confirm predictions made independently by Heider’s 
theory of balance (5, 6). 

Motive, then, is related to person and act. But can a given motive operate 
causally to affect the evaluation of the person and his assertion? A second 
step involved a determination of the relative influence of an attributed motive 
on the acceptance of the statement and of the person making the statement 
(9). In this study it was shown that motive did, indeed, operate as a causal 


4 In his Social Psychology (2), Asch has come closer to Heider’s form i 
, h ulations. 
5 These data confirmed Asch’s earlier conclusions. The meaning of the assertion 
tended to change for the subject as the author changed. In a few cases, authorship 
was questioned. There is a “relevance that obtains between the perception of a 


particular merit in the actions, of a person or group a d the ki iati 
or trust we accord him” (1, p. 259). oe KE EE 
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as the ordinary facts of experience had indicated it would. The next 
tep, of course, is the determination of how motive influences the organization 
_ Of a given cognitive structure. 
$ Among the determiners of reorganization of a given structure, context 
iş clearly of major importance. Nevertheless, the facts of everyday life suggest 
that one of the more important variables in people’s perception of people 
and the things that they do and say is the attribution of motive.® It is certainly 
true that motive can be immediately given in the cognition of an act. But it 
is also true that in many cases a person’s attitude toward another's act, the 
meaning given to that act, and the person's attitude toward the source of 
that act may be determined by the motive that one attributes to the source. 
Indeed, there is most usually a similarity of dynamic quality between the 
bk buted motive and the meaning given the act; that is, the attitude toward 
“the entire person-act unit tends toward homogeneity. Certainly, it is reasonable 
e hypothesize that cognitive reorganization may occur as a function of motive. 


_ More formally, the hypothesis tested here is: 
ge 


The attribution of a motive to the source of an act which, by its nature 
does not predispose toward any given motive, will change the cognitive 
structure of both the source of the act and the act itself. 


B. METHOD 


One hundred and ninety-three students in elementary psychology courses 
at Queens College were given the following situations plus a motive: 


As a prisoner in a Chinese prisoner-of-war camp in Korea, an 
American soldier accepts anti-American propaganda. s 


AA 
Kan, e 
` In addition to its apparent natural interest, this situation did not predispose 
the evaluator toward any given motive, and lent itself readily to several 
` Motive sources. It had the desired property of evoking a fairly wide range of 
_ Attitudes toward the soldier and his act. Three different but credible motives 
: were attached to the situation describing the act as: 


1. occurring under torture S 
2. occurring impulsively 
3. occurring to make life more comfortable 


The first motive has its origin in the environment. The second and third 
E 


= 
_ § This is apparently true for the perception, or cognition, of the “cause” of 
accidents and of acts by inanimate forces, too. Illness, for example, is sometimes 
` Seen as retribution for sinfulness and luck, either good or bad, can be merited. 

© 7 These data were collected in 1954 shortly after the cessation of the Korean War. 
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motives stem from the person, but the second motive emanates from non- 
volitional and “less responsible” parts of the person, whereas the third moti 

stems from the central, rational person and implies volition. It was predicted 
that the three motives would yield increasing disrespect for the soldier and. 
condemnability for his act in the order given.$ 


Ninety mm. scales modeled after the Fels parent behavior scales (3) were 
used to determine the degree of acceptance of the soldier and his act. Pilot 
studies had previously indicated that feeling for the soldier and his act ranged 
most usually from neutrality or indifference through dislike or contempt. 
Clearly, too, liking for the soldier and joy for his act are not particul: 
appropriate, although pity, compassion, and understanding were evoked. 
Accordingly, the scales which are reproduced here show this shortened range. 
In the verbal instructions, however, it was made clear to the Ss that they 
could indicate in writing, or in extension of the scale, any feeling or attitude 
that seemed appropriate to them. Forty Ss received the situation with the 
first motive, 64 Ss received the situation with the second motive, and 89 Ss 
received the situation with the third motive. 


| 


| | 


I have great disrespect and I am neutral or indifferent 
contempt for the soldier toward the soldier 

See ee | | 
I feel that the acceptance I am neutral or indifferent 
of anti-American propagan- toward the acceptance of 
da is completely bad and anti-American propaganda 
condemnable 


After the Ss checked their rating they were asked the following questions 
to determine their understanding of, and feeling for, the soldier and his act: 


1. What kind of person do you think the soldier really is? Why do you 
think so? 


2. What might be the consequences of this act, if any, on others? 


SÉ In pretests, various motives were tried including variations of these. It was 
discovered that as motives were elaborated (i.e. made more precise), less material ` 
was extracted from the Ss. The motives that were used led to some ambiguity (as 
the qualitative data show) bop the partial lack of structure was necessary to elicit 
S's attitude to the soldier and his act. 


9 Measurements are made from the left-hand end of the scale as zero. 
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3. Do you think the soldier should be forgiven? Explain why you think 
s0. 
C. ResuLTS 
1. The Quantitative Data 

The data from the ratings are given in Table 1 below, showing the means, 
differences between the means, the t-scores, and the probability level for the 
ratings of the three attributed motives for the soldier and his act. It should 
be noted that the three means for the soldier and the three means for his act 
all are in the appropriate predicted direction to confirm the hypothesis. Fur- 
ther, it may be seen that the differences between Motive 1 (“occurring under 
torture”) and Motive 2 (“occurring impulsively”) and Motive 3 (“occur- 
ring to make life more comfortable”) are highly significant for the ratings 
both of the soldier and his act. The ratings for Motive 2 do not differ signif- 
icantly from Motive 3 for either the soldier or his act. 


TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATINGS FOR THREE ATTRIBUTED MOTIVES 
Rating of soldier Rating of act 
Torture Impulse Comfort Torture Impulse Comfort 
Mean 60.1 44.6 42.3 49.1 40.1 35.2 
rating torture- impulse- torture- torture- impulse- torture- 
impulse comfort comfort impulse comfort comfort 
t 4.0 0.6 5.1 2.2 14 3.5 
P 1% N.S. 1% 1% N.S. 1% 
e 
N 40 64 89 40 64 89 


These results support the hypothesis that an attributed motive can re- 
organize an evaluator’s cognitive structure of a person and his act. However, 
the qualitative data derived from the supplementary questions asked the Ss, are 
contributory evidence which are also relied on to confirm the hypothesis. These 
data tell us what the motives actually meant to the Ss and how their ratings 
were influenced by these meanings. 

All three questions were designed to elicit informatior’ about the cognitive 
structure of the S as it was affected by the attributed motive. The first question 
allows § to expand upon his attitude to the soldier. The second question 
elicits information on the meaning of the act for S. The third question, 
in tieing person and act together, gets at phenomenal cause, culpability, and 
responsibility as S sees it. 


2. The Qualitative Data 


In examining the written comments to the three questions it became 
apparent that the attributed motive which was attached to the soldier and 
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which was clear and unequivocal to E was not always so for the Ss. In one 
sense, it could almost be said that there were as many different cognitions 
as Ss, for, with slight variations, each S could form a category of his own. 
Nevertheless, it was not difficult to interpret and to form broad categories 
under which many variations could be subsumed. Examples of these categories 
are given here. It will be seen that a substantial minority of Ss did construe 
the motives as Æ had predicted. For the remainder of the Ss there were 
variations, hedgings, qualifications. Some Ss had already thought a great 
deal about the situation, and the experimentally given motive had to be fit 
into a previous strong structure. In these cases it was clear that where the 
existing unit was homogeneous, balanced, and strong, the law of context 
held and the given motive was assimilated to Ss own point of view. In some 
cases the given motive was disregarded.19 


In other cases, where § apparently had thought little about the situation, 
variations were even given within a single account. One could almost “sce” 
Ss cognitive structure changing as he thought about the situation. In answering 
question 1, for example, § might be lenient and argue for the essential good 
character of the soldier. By question 2, however, he had changed his mind; 
the act became dastardly and the soldier demeaned; by question 3 he had 
compromised and was indecisive (“if this was the motive, then... $). 


For a great many other Ss, the difference between already held cognitions 
and the experimentally given motive was small. Here the motive was easily 
assimilated and changed only in minor ways. The most important result 
discovered here, nevertheless, is that despite variations, cognitions stemming 
from the three different motives do differ substantially. It will be helpful to 
examine each motive in turn, in some detail, with the variations produced 
and with examples for each. It will be instructive in another way, too, for 


it will become apparent how different the cognitions can be that lie behind 
similar ratings on a scale, 


aD. OCCURRING UNDER TORTURE 


For most Ss this was an easily acceptable motive and it produced readily 


understandable variations. Three main cognitions of the soldier stemmed 
from this motive. 


(of the particular situation) apparently existed, th 
accept. This was especially true of the motiv 
Apparently, college student’s cognitions of peopl 
completely selfish, H : 
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1. The soldier is weaker than the average person and is fairly easily swayed. 


. he is more than normally sensitive to pain. .. . 

Some people cannot stand physical pain or mental cruelty. 

It is possible that the person was not very strong in his beliefs or 
love for his country. 

I think the soldier is not a very strong person. 

Such a person has a somewhat weak character. 

He does not have the resistance to undergo torture and does not have 
the courage to die for his country. 


However, the evaluation of the soldier as weak led to two separate and 
contrary cognitions of the act. On the one hand weakness in the soldier was 
seen as a character defect, a weakness of the “ego.” As such it was thought 
condemnable and the act was bad: 


He should be dropped as unfit, 


. it will have an effect on the country ... . I wouldn’t forgive 
him . . . . There are many Americans who have gone through 
the same thing, but have never given in.... 

Because of the severity of his act . . . he must be punished, otherwise 


others will follow his example. 


On the other hand, however, weakness in the soldier is seen as human and 
pitiable, and the act, while unfortunate, is mitigated and is forgiveable: 


The effects of his acceptance would be varied. . . . I would tend 


to be forgiving. 
The only effects would be to lower the morale of his fellow- -prisoners 


. the soldier should be completely forgiven. 
We must realize his precarious situation and try to rehabilitate (him). 


2. The soldier accepts the anti-American propaganda with mental reserva- 
tions. Secretly he does not believe it. He does this to save himself from 


further torture. 


(He) is accepting this anti-American propaganda for the time being 
to relieve himself from further mental or physical tortures This I would 
call the smart way out. 

He may just say that he accepts the propaganda so that the torture 
will be stopped. 

He is probably just a nice guy who likes living. 

. he accepts this propaganda to avoid further punishment. 

He might have feigned accepting anti-American propaganda. 


This evaluation of the soldier led, in general, to the cognition of the act 
as a minor infraction which should be forgiven. © 
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Others probably would do the same thing under these conditions. 

In my eyes he has done nothing wrong. 

There should not be any value placed on what he says while under 
torture... . 

I would forgive him partially. There is only so much pain a person 
can take, but he should be punished if he actually takes part in teaching 
this propaganda to others. 


3. The soldier succumbed after excessive physical and mental duress. 


The human body and mind can stand just so much pressure and then 
they will break. 
Everyone has a point at which they can no longer endure torture. 
- tortures may be so bad that the soldier has lost all sense of 
reality and values. 
A person submitted to torture is not responsible for words or actions. 


This evaluation of the soldier led generally to a cognition of the act as 
had, but for which the soldier was not to blame. In short, the act tended 


to be separated cognitively from the soldier and receive a different evaluation 
from 2, above: 


I think the soldier needs help in rehabilitating—in finding his way 
clear to see that the act he committed was not good but wasn’t all 
his fault alone. 


I think the soldier should be forgiven if the torture he received 
warranted the evil he did to his country and friends. 


I don’t think his punishment should be a severe one. He should 
eventually be forgiven. 


No one should expect an ordinary human to submit himself to torture 
+ a person has got to think of himself first. 


E. OCCURRING Imputsivety 


As with ihe other two motives, the attribution of impulsivity to the 
soldier was not always accepted as such by the Ss. Where it was accepted, 
it sometimes meant quite different things. In some cases, stress was supplied. 
Impulsiveness was seen and taken account of, but it was seen in the context 
of excessive pressure, although “some people break down sooner than others.” 
In a few cases, the given motive was disregarded. However, to the great 
majority of Ss the experimentally given motive was accepted and produced 
quite similar, although variable meanings. Forty-six of sixty-four Ss saw 
impulse as connoting weakness. Sometimes this meant cowardice, irrespon- 
sibility; sometimes mental or emotional instability; sometimes low 1.Q., or 
lack of ego development in the sense of little foresight or inability to foresee 
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consequences. But for all forty-six, the soldier's main characteristic was 
weakness. 

I feel that the soldier may be a very “weak” individual. 

Perhaps he is immature. 

The soldier may be a coward. 

He is not very bright, hence he acts impulsively. 

I feel this soldier is a weakling mentally and emotionally. 

This soldier is a very weak-willed person. 

I think this soldier is emotionally and intellectually immature and 

unstable. 


Impulsiveness as weakness, however, was not cognitively unitary. In its 
meaning in relation to this act and the circumstances surrounding it (the 
Korean War), it was seen by some Ss as a genuine central personality defect 
and by others as a learned and peripheral phenomenon. 

For some who saw the soldier as weak, his weakness constituted a fatal 
flaw; here was a bad man who does bad acts. It was a central manifestation, 
a genuine, more or less permanent part of the personality that led directly 
and naturally to a despicable act. 

The effect of this deed would be detrimental to the morale of the 
other soldiers. The soldier should not be forgiven . . . should be 
considered a grave offense. 

I do not feel he should be wholly forgiven for he was weak in his 
feelings about his country. 

This deed provided excellent propaganda for the communists. The 
soldier should not be forgiven since he deserted his country and supplied 
verbal and concrete ammunition for the enemies of his country. 

No, I do not think he should be forgiven. If he is so easily led against 
his country he cannot be much of a benefit or asset to his country. 


For others, weakness meant more of a blemish than a genuine defect. The 
soldier was seen as essentially all right, but with a surface taint, conditioned 
or otherwise learned through experience, readily retrainable and easily for- 
given. For some of these the act was separated from the.person and was seen 
as bad; for others the act was seen as an indiscretion°or a temporary lapse, 
and its consequences were mostly personal, meriting contempt for the soldier 
or his family, rather than being important, or widespread, and affecting the 
soldier's country. 

Yes (He should be forgiven). People are motivated by their ex- 
perience. 

I think he should be forgiven, but reprimanded. If he has not been 
adequately prepared or trained . . . he is not entirely, to blame. 
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I would tend to forgive him. He may not really feel the way the 
Communists want him to feel. 

He is an adult and is responsible for his acts. He should be punished, 
but with the fact always in mind that this was not a deliberate, pre- 
meditated act, but a personality weakness, I advocate clemency. 


F. Occurrinc to Make Lire More COMFORTABLE 


Three main cognitions also stemmed from this motive. This was partly 
due to the fact that a number of Ss were apparently unwilling or unable to 
accept this motive. It may have been that this motive was either essen- 
tially unbelieveable to many Ss (too raw to stomach) or it was simply 
easier to assume the possibility of “torture” or “impulse.” At any rate, the 
motives that were added in this category tended in some cases to be composites 
of the other two motives. 


1. The soldier is seen as bad, immature, egocentric, irresponsible, weak. 
The act is bad and there is little or no forgiveness. 


I would completely condemn it . . . very selfish with weak ideals. 
It would be a poor example if we allowed this to go unpunished. No 
(forgiveness). . . . He isn’t a true American. 

This man is an immature person because his egocentrism enables him 
to ignore the consequences of his actions. . . . He was guilty of some- 
thing compared to premeditated murder, 

- + + The soldier is undoubtedly completely self-centered 
endangering safety of other persons. No (forgiveness). 

+ +. despicable person. I think to some degree he is immature, un- 
trustworthy and irresponsible. If his acts deprive his comrades of some 
conveniences, then there should be no forgiveness. However, if no 
one suffered for his actions I would be willing to forgive him. 

Thinks only of himself; may be physically or mentally or emotionally 
weak; no stamina; no respect or feeling for country or ideals. I don’t 
thinks a person could really and truly forgive such a soldier. 


2. The soldier was not seen as essentially a bad person. The act was seen 
as bad and generally was separated. The situation was cognized as democracy’s 
fault. The soldier was not properly prepared or trained. 


The soldier appears to value life and physical sustinence more than 
his ideals... . He also probably was poorly prepared in education and 
experience for the war he fought. 

The soldier should be forgiven for it is probably the fault of our 
democracy for not educating the soldier (properly). 

(He) tried to make existence bearable under these circumstances, 


but still not excusable. Some kind of punishment should be given in 
proportion to the seriousness of acceptance. 
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He is probably a member of a large minority, if not majority . . . 
we must be tolerant, accepting the situation, or way of life for what 
it is . . . his punishment should be modified. 

He is probably a very weak-willed person... but... impossible 
to condemn him as you do not know the complete situation . . . 
(perhaps) he has been pampered as a child. Forgiveness depends on 
the situation. 


3. The Ss added a variety of motives of their own, but, essentially, there 
is the assumption that stress existed and the soldier should be forgiven. 

I am assuming that this soldier has accepted the propaganda only 
after great stress has been placed upon him. Yes (forgive him) .. - 
we cannot judge another man’s breaking point. 

The prisoner may only accept anti-American propaganda to get better 
treatment, I do not believe he really believes it. I think the soldier 
should get some punishment, but not death or life imprisonment. 

... not... a very strong personality ... (but)... conditions are 
very depressing and if a person isn’t very strong he gives in. I think 
the soldier should be forgiven for, under such stress. . . - 

An opportunity to escape an unpleasant situation. He is realistic. . . . 
Yes (he should be forgiven). 

Still (maintains) his American ideals . . . the most sensible approach. 
He has done no wrong. 

Either he is very neurotic or quite sensible. Either he is motivated by 
fear or he is sensible enough to sway in the wind like a tree branch to 
keep from breaking off. An understanding, forgiving, attitude is im- 
portant, a 


G. CONCLUSIONS 


We may ask again, now: How do we understand an act or an assertion? 
How is its meaning given? It is clear from the data presented here (both 
statistical and qualitative) that a motive which is attributed to an act can, 
indeed, contribute to the meaning which a person attaches to that act. It 
operates by being fit into, and reorganizing, the given structure. 

These data reaffirm that an act, or an assertion—isolated and abstracted 
—has only generalized meaning just as a word has only lexical meaning. Acts 
and assertions can, and frequently do, suggest motives independently of their 
origin. Nevertheless, when the source is added to constitute a situation 
(person-act unit) we get a larger variety of meanings. This very likely 
occurs because the source itself suggests many possible motives to the perceiver. 
And, actually to achieve cognitive clarity, a motive must be produced. 

It may be assumed that the perceiver of an act (or the evaluator of an 
assertion) will try to achieve understanding insany way that is available to 
him. Previous structure, or context, is clearly important. The perceiver fits the 
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act, or assertion, into his understanding at his level of knowledge and with 
his existing point of view. It is possible that a given act, therefore, can be- 
come completely comprehensible in terms of a previous structure. Apparently, 
existing structure can determine all. It can provide the act with meaning and 
the person with character, and, in so doing, it can supply a congruent motive. 
But, it need not. Where no essential context (previous structure) exists, an 
attributed motive can determine all. 

There is certainly an interrelatedness between what is given and what 
is supplied; that is, between what already exists cognitively, and what the 
person perceives. It is possible that motive can be supplied by the stimulus 
situation and be a co-determiner, along with previous cognitions, of meaning. 
And, it is certainly possible, too, for attributed motive to determine organiza- 
tion. All three of these processes are shown in these data. 

It is probable that where a strong previous structure exists, that is, 
where context and organization is given, then motive, in general, is supplied 
to be congruent with it. Where, however, a nearly neutral, or ambiguous 
structure with several plausible interpretations is possible, or when a structure 
is not completely closed (ein ungesclossener bewusst) it lends itself to stress 
from attribution. 

In any case, whether context supplies meaning and motive, or motive 
itself becomes context, or both co-determine meaning, the data given here 
indicate that for a person-act unit, motive is the single element that is both 
necessary and sufficient to provide cognitive clarity for any act or assertion. 
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Rant Last ano H. S. ASTHANA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is a growing appreciation of the use of the “first person point of 
view” in the study of human behavior (6, p. 182). It is believed that 
phenomenal experience is the legitimate datum of psychology and that a 
scientific study of this experience is capable of revealing the principles under- 
lying human behavior in general as well as an individual’s unique responses. 
Transactional psychology offers one such model. According to it the reality 
world is in large measure our “creation”; that perceptions are built upon our 
learning experience and our assumptions; and that perceiving objects, persons 
and events involves assigning significances and meanings in terms of our 
needs and purposes (5, p. 11). If this creative, even idiosyncratic activity is 
to be adaptive and satisfying, individuals must develop constancies and repeat- 
` abilities in relation to objects as much as in interpersonal relationships upon 
which they can rely (6, p. 193). Professor Cantril has argued that cach 
one of us tends to develop “social constancies” which provide and promise 
predictable reactions in our relationship with other persons and objects. He 
further points out that this social constancy is meaningful and becomes 
operational when there is a sense of “self constancy.” And “the two 
(constancies) are interdependent” (6, p. 193). 

Such implications may be drawn from observations of the Honi phenomenon 
(11), Wittreich’s study of married couples (12), Professor Gordon ‘Allport’s 
` observations on South Africans and Bagby’s study of Mexicans with Engel’s 
stereoscope (6). The Princeton school of psychologists have sought empir- 
ically to verify the fact of mutual interdependence of the self and social 
constancies. Wittreich thus demonstrated that the rigid disciplinary training 
of the Naval recruits developed a perceptual system whereby the role rela- 
tionship between the observer and the observed overpowered the physiological 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 8, 1961. ee". 

1 The authors are indebted to Professor Hadley Cantril for loan of aniseikonic 
lenses and for encouragement in this experiment. They are indebted to the staff 

the Department of Medicine, University of Lucknow for providing Ss and for 
facilities for conducting the experiment. fi t 
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changes in the optical system. The nature and magnitude of distortions 
developing in perception when social objects are viewed through aniseikonic 
lenses suggest that self constancy is sought to be maintained in relation to 
social constancies. This seems to be true of the normal as well as of the 
mentally ill observers. Wittreich observed that when viewing through 
aniseikonic lenses the clinical patients saw grosser distortions in self-image 
which normals generally attribute to others. Reporting these findings, Pro- 
fessor Cantril concludes that this suggests some difference between the normal 
and pathological Ss in the functional significance they assign to body image; 
and possibly “the patient may conceivably be operating in terms of a 
relatively fixed and homogeneous image of himself which does not alter 
readily with the demands of the enviroment” (6, p. 196). 


B. PrOoBLEM 


The paper reports the findings of a preliminary experiment on a clinically 
classified group of observers, namely, the depressed patients. These patients 
viewed a liked person, a stranger and their own self-image through aniseikonic 
lenses. Following Professor Cantril’s interpretation of the self and social 
constancies and Wittreich’s observations reported above, three hypotheses 
were proposed concerning the expected observations. F irst, that these patients 
would perceive more changes in themselves than in others; second, that owing 
to strong feelings of self-devaluation, inferiority and guilt they would tend to 
maximally disvalue their self-image; and third, that they would tend to see 
distortions developing earlier in themselves than in others such as in a 
stranger and specially as compared to a Positively valenced social object. 


C. METHOD 


There were 15 Observers who were asked to perceive three social objects: 
a liked person, a stranger and self-image in a full length mirror. The pre- 
sentation of objects to various observers was rotated so as to cancel any order 
effect that may persist and also to eliminate any effect of previous experiment 
with lenses. The Os were required to put on aniseikonic lenses. 

Two measuring devices were used. A tripod stand with a vertical rod 
which could be made in an arc, denoting the degree of inclination or tilt in 
four directions: forward, backward, to the left, and to the right. A graduated 
protractor was mounted which was used to measure the tilt of the rod in 
degrees. The Os were required to make the rod parallel to the observed 
figure to enable the E to have an estimate of the direction and magnitude 
of tilt perceived by .O. The second device was a two feet long wooden 
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scale with inches marked off. Two moveable rings were inserted over the 
rod. The Os were required to indicate the expansion or contraction of the 
perceived object by manipulating rings on the scale so as to cover the area 
of the perceived object in width. The two devices were kept at a fixed 
distance and within reach of Os. A full length mirror and a stop watch 
to record latency time—time elapsing between the presentation of objects 
and beginning of distortion—were also employed. 

Each O was taken into the experimental room blindfolded and lenses were 
put on. A uniform background of plain white sheet against which objects to 
be viewed were presented was made. The O was then requested to report 


FIGURE 1 , i 
Device ror MEASURING CHANGES IN TILT 
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FIGURE 2 
Device FOR MEASURING CHANGES IN WIDTH 

freely and in some detail his visual experiences. Questions were sometimes 
asked to clarify and to elicit further information on certain points. Obser- 
vations were recorded verbatim in the form reported by Os. Latency time 
was recorded in seconds for each O and for all objects. The amount of 
tilt and changes in expansion and contraction were read from the two devices 
when the Os had adjusted the rod and the rings to their satisfaction. (It 
may be stated here that a certain amount of distortion would take place in 
the measuring devices themselves because the Os manipulated them with the 
lenses on. However, since we are interested in relative measurement and 
this condition was constant for all objects, this may not have vitiated the 
observations.) A rest period of 10 minutes was allowed to elapse between 
two sets of observations, so that normal vision was restored. 

The sample was drawn from the neuropsychiatric section of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine of the University. These Os were clinically classified as 
depressed cases and belonged to both sexes with an age range of 18 to 
40 years. 


D. Discussion op RESULTS 


The size of the experiment does not warrant drawing of conclusive results; 


nevertheless, the findings appear quite suggestive. The following table 
summarizes the quantitative findings. 


In terms of the first two hypotheses proposed earlier in the paper, these 
findings seem to suggest that the depressed patients appear to perceive more 
changes in themselves*than in others, specially as compared to the stranger, 
the liked person intermediating. Similar observations appear to have been 
made by Wittreich about pathological Ss. Observations of Wittreich are, 
however, slightly different insofar as he found grosser rather than detailed 
changes in clinical groups when compared to the normal (6, p. 195). Obser- 
vations on normal Ss have shown that the self-image suffers least and the 
disliked social object is seen to undergo maximal distortion and earliest 
(12, 1). The present findings are quite in harmony with those results. One 
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TABLE 1 
TABLE SHOWING THE EXTENT OF PERCEPTUAL DISTORTION 
(N= 15) 
Distortion 
in details 
Changes reported in (Mean) (Mean) Latency time 
Social Height Width Tilt K ean eg 
objects (inches) (inches) (degrees) f M om 
Dee enee EE e EW Nh Se lt OR oe oY ee SS aS 
Self 5.64 5.11 37.70 4.6 106.20 11.23 
Liked 4.25 1.15 38.81 3.8 99.10 10.77 
Stranger 3.76 2.81 20.92 3.5 88.70 14.26 
Nature of Increase Contraction Depending 
change and 3 times 2 times upon the 
frequency more more type of 
than than lenses used 


decrease expansion 


would expect in terms of our hypothesis that in depressed Ss suffering from 
so much inferiority, guilt and devaluation of self, distortions would be 
noticed maximally and more frequently in self-image as compared with other 
social objects. And, further, that such perceived changes would be non- 
complimentary. The table given above seems to indicate this. A quanti- 
tative analysis of the language employed by Os in describing changes in their 
self-image was specially characterized by such remarks as: looking extremely 
thin, pinched face, very dark, dead eyes, and face of a leper. One O felt even 
“scared of looking at my face.” This disvaluing tendency was so strong in 
many Os that they resorted to bitter weeping after viewing themselves in 
the mirror and in apparent despondency remarked that “now they would 
never get well again.” 

It is interesting that despite the fact that the depressed see greater and more 
uncomplimentary changes in themselves, they begin seeing distortions in 
themselves no earlier than others. The third hypothesis proposed earlier 
stands rejected. No statistically significant differences are found between the 
latency time for distortions in perceiving self-image, liked person and stranger. 
But the time is much greater and very different for what was found for 
normal observers. The normal Os latency time for self-image, liked person 
and stranger was 49.39, 43.06, and 29.72 seconds respectively (1). While 
the findings on such a small set of samples may be held suspect, it seems 
possible to suggest that the increase in latency time in the depressed Ss may 
be symptomatic of the associative and centrifugal retardation (2, p. 465). 
Bleuler says: “All psychical activities are retarded. In more severe cases 
even retardation of sensory perception can be demonstrated” (2, p. 473). 
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The patients appear to cling to and operate in terms of a rigid image of 
themselves in their shrinking world. This image of themselves and possibly 
of others is inflexible owing to the basic needs and purposes of self-devalu- 
ation that they entertain. The depressed like the normal develops his self 
and social constancies—the way he would regard himself and others. The 
fact of mutual interdependence of the two constancies is best illustrated by 
the fact that disvaluing of self by the depressed colours his perception of 
others too. One may even venture to propose that one is not dealing with 
more or less, or grosser or detail distortion or minor changes merely; one 
is dealing possibly with two different perceptual systems which are motivated 
by entirely different needs and purposes. Just as in developing such rigid 
and inflexible constancies lies the illness of the depressed, his cure would 
consist in restructuring these constancies which share and overlap with similar 
constancies in others. Further, it has been recently contended (8, p. 270) 
that while it has been demonstrated that learning determines perception, 
exactly how and why it does has not been clearly demonstrated. It seems 
to us, however, that the constancy hypothesis and the related experiments 
such as with aniseikonic lenses provide one solution to the problem (3, 4, 


SEA 


The findings reported here are only suggestive and are by no means 
conclusive. It appears that it would be valuable to observe distortion phe- 
nomena on various clinical groups. Even some psychopharmacological ex- 
periments with recently marketed depressant and stimulant drugs could be 
devised to investigate the constancy hypothesis. Clinical hypotheses could 
be given. experimental proving. Cross-cultural experiments could throw 
light on the types of constancies various social systems develop. Such studies 


would be quite revealing of the psychological make-up of the systems them- 
selves. œ 
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THE GENERALITY OF COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY* 


Michigan State University 


MARVEL ALLARD AND East, R. CARLSON 


A. PROBLEM 


A factor of cognitive complexity in personality seems firmly established now. 
Following the theoretical orientation and Role Construct Repertory Test 
(RCRT) developed by Kelly (6), studies have found the ability to develop 
alternative interpersonal perceptions to have important effects on accuracy of 
social prediction (2, 7), assimilative projection (2), and resistance to 
persuasive suggestions (8). The factor, however, seems largely independent 
of verbal intelligence (2, 3) and the F-scale (1). 

Although several effects of such an ability have been noted, the nature of 
cognitive complexity itself has not been clearly circumscribed. Are there a 
number of cognitive complexity factors, or is there one reasonably broad 
general factor? Some evidence of generality comes from studies relating the 
RCRT to M responses on the Rorschach (3) and performance on embedded 
figures tests (4, 5). But in all of these studies, the measure of cognitive 
complexity has been based exclusively on one class of perceptual stimuli 
—people known personally to the S. 

The hypothesis of the present study is that cognitive complexity is a general 
characteristic, holding over widely varying stimuli. The hypothesis is tested 
by interrelating three measures, using the standard RCRT measure used by 
Bieri (2), a test requiring judgments about famous people, and a test using 
complex geometric designs. 


B. METHOD 


1. Measures 

The measures of cognitive complexity were derived, independently from 
three tests administered in groups at different times? Cognitive complexity 
using personal friends as stimulus objects was measured by the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) as developed by Kelly. Measures of cognitive 
complexity using famous people and geometric designs used instruments 
identical to the RCRT except for the stimulus materials from which com- 
Parisons were made. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 13, 1961. 
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In cach test seven stimuli (persons of figures) were presented in 26 (of 
the possible 35) triad comparisons. Instructions followed the standard form 
used in several studies, ¢.g., Bieri (2). For each comparison of three stimuli 
the S was asked to decide “in what important way two of them are alike 
and different from the third.” The two judged alike in some trait or psycho- 
logical characteristic were marked by an “X,” and a word or short phrase 
was written to indicate what the pair had in common. The S then marked 
the names of all others who also possessed the same characteristic. 

The index of cognitive complexity for each test was obtained from a 
count of the number of different dimensions used by each S, considering 
both the patterns of “X’s” and descriptive terms written. Inter-scorer 
reliability for a sample of 10 Ss ranged from .90 to .94 for the three tests. 

The Famous Figures Test (FFT) asked Ss to write one name for each 
of the following seven categories: (1) military figure; (2) statesman or 
political figure; (3) humanitarian or religious figure; (4) inventor or scien- 
tist; (5) actor or actress; (6) explorer or sportsman; and (7) author. The 
Geometric Designs Test (GDT) presented seven graphic figures differing 
in shape, size, color, texture, and many further dimensions which were 
analyzed by the Ss. The Role Construct Repertory Test (RCRT) asked 
the § to write names for each of the following: (1) yourself; (2) your 
brother closest to you in age (or the person most like a brother) ; (3) your 
wife (husband) or closest girl friend (boy friend); (4) the most successful 
person whom you know personally; (5) someone you know whom you admire; 
(6) someone you know personally whom you would like to help or for whom 
you feel sorry; and (7) someone you know personally whom you dislike. 


2. Procedure and Subjects 


The tests were administered in three sessions to two undergraduate 
psychology classes. A total of 41 students were tested on both the FFT and 
GDT, 36 students on the FFT and RCRT, and 39 students on the RCRT 
and GDT. The FFT was administered at the first session, the GDT was 
given seven days later, and the RCRT was given after 15 further days. 
Questioning of he Ss at the last session indicated clearly that they were 
unaware of the purpose of the study or how the tests were to be scored. 


C. REsULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The intercorrelations among the three measures of cognitive complexity 
strongly suggest the existence of a common underlying factor. The FFT and 
RCRT correlate .67, the FFT and GDT correlate 59, and the RCRT and 
GDT correlate .57. All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 
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An analysis of mean test scores shows no significant difference for male 
and female Ss. 

Can the results be attributed to a response set specific to these experimental 
conditions, which would not carry over to other situations? A full understand- 
ing of the limits of generalizability obviously will require study with a 
range of stimulus materials under a variety of psychological sets and experi- 
mental conditions. In the present study the Ss did indicate fairly conclusively 
that conscious hypotheses as to the nature of the study, for one thing, were 
not an important factor in determining their responses. Rather, they reacted 
to the immediate task in each test, of deducing common characteristics from 
combinations of stimuli. Bieri (2), too, found a remarkably high reliability 
coefficient of .78 between the RCRT administered under routine conditions, 
and when given with a set suggesting that each $ make changes on the 
second administration. If a “set” is responsible for the high level of con- 
sistency with different materials, it is apparently of sufficient generality to 
warrant study as a determinant of behavior, whatever it is named. 


D. SUMMARY 


To test for the generality of cognitive complexity over both personal and 
and non-personal stimuli, three tests were interrelated: the standard Role 
Construct Repertory Test developed by Kelly, a test using famous people, 
and a test with complex geometric designs. The high level of intercorrelations, 
ranging from .57 to .67, gives strong support to the hypothesis of generality. 
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A STUDY IN PESSIMISM* ?2 


Wesleyan University 


James A. VAUGHAN, JR. AND RoBErt H. Knapp 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study is conceived as an investigation of optimism and pessimism 
with the major emphasis focused on pessimism, As a starting point, the fol- 
lowing questions were posed concerning pessimism: Is pessimism a position 
which is reached by means of intellectual reasoning, or it is a position more 
closely related to more deep-seated factors such as the severity of one’s 
superego development or unconscious attitudes toward self and fellow? Are 
there different kinds of pessimism, and if so, can they be differentiated in a 
meaningful manner? How is pessimism related to frustration, aggression, and 
punishment as experienced by the individual? 

A review of the psychological literature from the year 1927 to the 
Present proved to be very little help in clarifying the above questions. 
During that period there were few articles written on the subject of pessi- 
mism, and of these only four or five made any real attempt to measure 
Pessimism as such and define its origins. Jasper (2) reported a study on 
Optimism and Pessimism in College Environments in which a questionnaire 
made up of 40 multiple-choice items was devised to measure elation, depres- 
sion, optimism, and pessimism. The author was primarily interested in the 
Philosophic “climates” of the different college environments. He did, how- 
ever, report a positive correlation between the degree of intellectual sophisti- 
Cation present in a college environment and the degree of pessimism in 
social attitudes and the degree of depression in personality traits. While the 
Present study supports the correlation of depression and pessimism, the writers 
hold that though intellectual sophistication may well accompany pessimism, 
it does not account for the roots of pessimism. Së 

E. O. Krausz in an article on pessimism observed -that pessimism is 


essentially a feeling of inadequacy experienced by an individual who is 
too self-centered. The § fails to find an effective solution to his life’s 
eeh 
* Received in the Editorial Office on February 27, 1961. 
1 This study was carried out with the support of P.H. Grant M-2178 from the 


ational Institute of Mental Health. 
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problems because of his timidity and unwillingness to cooperate. Pessimism 
is thos revealed as a self-deceiving trick expressed as an emotional 
tension offered by the $ to himself and others as supposedly adequate 
excuse for inaction (5, p. 47). 


Krausz opens up several interesting lines of thought, the chief of which to 
this study in his description of the pessimist as essentially an introvert. 

R. N. Sanford, et al., did considerable research on optimism and pessimism 
during and after World War II (7). They devised three scales for measuring 
optimism, and in addition made use of a personality questionnaire by means 
of which they obtained information on the status and success of the S, the 
tendency to conform to the group, awareness and acceptance of sex role, 
personality integration, religion, etc. This study supports the observations of 
Krausz in that pessimism is finally seen as being an “all-too-effective brake 
on intelligent effort and action,” and as “little more than a perverse 
rationalization for lazy or comfortable inactivity and irresponsibility” 
(7, p. 233). The other findings, in the main, were what one would expect, 
namely, a positive relationship between optimism and the “healthy” sides 
of the personality. 

Probably the most significant experimental work in the field of optimism- 
pessimism is by R. B. Cattell (1). One of the most significant and reliable 
factors which he found was a factor that he labeled Surgency vs, Desurgency. 
Although Cattell did not equate this factor directly with optimism-pessimism, 
he has indicated that it is one of the chief dimensions of pessimism. He 
found that surgency is low in neurosis and other mental disorders, with the 
exception of mania and psychopathy, in which it is usually high, and that 
the desurgent sets himself more difficult life goals, thus, in a sense, inviting 
failure. He also found that the environment plays the chief role in determining 
the level of Surgency vs. Desurgency, Surgents typically come from com- 
fortable, indulgent backgrounds, while desurgents come from deprived back- 
grounds (1, pp. 112-120). 

H. Kelman, in an article on rational and irrational pessimism (3), discusses 
Pessimism from a psychoanalytic point of view, setting forth that pessimism 
or optimism is determined primarily by the kind of “feedback” which the 
young child receives from the environment. It follows that the individual 
Who experiences repeated failure and frustration in childhood is likely to 
bea pessimist, Another psychoanalytic proposition is that failure to live up 
to one’s idealized image of himself is a basis for a pessimistic attitude. 
Slama. literature on pessimism is legion. Nevertheless, there 

man stteams of thought around which the variations 
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ter, namely, pessimism about the universe, pessimism about man’s motives, 
‘and pessimism about man’s power to control his own destiny. The present 
study includes the examination of these three types of pessimism. The first 
of these, pessimism about the universe (or “universe” pessimism, as we shall 
call it), is perhaps best seen in the philosophy of the atheist and the agnostic. 
He typically sces the world as an impersonal machine, without purpose and 
totally unsympathetic to man. 
Although most religions, especially the Christian, profess to be optimistic, 
they have frequently affirmed a pessimistic doctrine concerning the motives 
of man. This is our second type of pessimism, or “moral” pessimism, as we 
‘shall call it. The doctrine of original sin as it is expressed in the Old 
Testament tradition is a prime example. 
The classic exponent of pessimism, deriving from the presumption of man’s 
inability to control his own destiny, is Schopenhauer, and perhaps, to a lesser 
degree, Freud. For Schopenhauer the ultimate reality in the universe is 
Will. It represents the driving force in nature and in man, and more 
‘important, it is completely blind and uncontrollable. Since the will is the 
chief element in man’s nature, then it follows, according to Schopenhauer, that 
rationality is illusory and self direction virtually impossible. In brief, 
Schopenhauer concluded that man’s only possible salvation from a life of 
_ misery was an evasion of the will to live (8, pp. 74-105). This we shall call 
| “Will Pessimism.” 
It can be seen then from this brief review of the psychological and 
_ philosophical literature that there has not been to date any extended effort 
_ to define the contents and origin of optimism-pessimism as an important aspect 
‘of personality. It is hoped that this study will serve to solidify some of the 
work in this area. 


. 
B. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 


In the work related to optimism and pessimism to date there has not been 
= developed a good instrument for measuring pessimism. Of those available, 
_ Probably Cattell’s Surgency scale would give one the best general description 
of a pessimist; however, it would not measure specifically the types of 
= pessimism in which we have postulated. The first task then was to develop 
_ & measure of pessimism. 

Next, a measure of superego strength was desired in order to determine 
if severity of the superego was related to pessimism. For this purpose a 
= scale of offensive acts was constructed, which will be described below. 
To investigate the relation of frustration, aggressien, and punishment 
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to pessimism, it was decided to use the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
(6) which is designed specifically for this pupose. Finally, it was decided 
to use five of the Knapp Metaphor Scales (4) as a source of reliable 
measures of the subjects’ attitudes about the following important parameters 
of life: conscience, death, success, self-image, and love. 

The following hypotheses were set forth: (a) that pessimism serves as a 
means whereby an individual punishes himself; (b) that the pessimist, as 
one who seeks punishment, is going to have a relatively severe superego; 
Le) that pessimism is not a position which is reached by normal, rational 
intellectual activity, but that it is much more determined by factors which 
are wholly or partially unconscious; and (d) that different types of pes- 
simistic conviction might show differential relation to our independent 
personality measures. 


1. Subjects 


The Ss for this study were 75 male undergraduates at Wesleyan University. 
No attempt was made to be selective in the recruiting of Ss, other than 
the requirement that they be a member of the current Freshman class 
because there were on record in the counselor's office relatively recent scores 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values, and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, all of which might 
be included among the independent variables. At the initial contact with 
each S, he was told that this was a study in attitudes, and at no time was 
it hinted that concern ‘with optimism and pessimism was specifically involved. 

The Ss were tested in small groups (15 to 20 each); the testing for 
each group was completed in one session, and all of the testing was completed 
within a four-day period. The same experimenter administered the tests to 
each group in the same room. The room was pleasant, and the tests were 
administered in a relatively relaxed atmosphere. There was no time limit on 


any test; the only requirement was that the § finish each test. The average 
testing time was one hour and 10 minutes, 


2. Instruments 


The same four tests were administered to each group of Ss. The first 
Was a pessimism questionnaire which was constructed by the writers, with 
the collaboration of a group of judges. The questionnaire consists of 25 
statements, 15 of which are decidedly pessimistic in outlook and 10 of 
which are optimistic. In constructing the questionnaire the writers reviewed 
the writings of many of the classical Philosophical pessimists. Some 50-odd 
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statements were collected or constructed, and this list was reduced to 25 
statements by eliminating all those statements which tended to evoke 
unanimous agreement or disagreement. Those statements which evoked 
different responses in different individuals were retained. At the same time 
an attempt was made to retain only statements which could be classified 
clearly as optimistic or pessimistic by our group of judges. Finally, an effort 
was made to represent with relative equality the three types of pessimistic 
outlooks earlier described. 

The first type of pessimistic outlook (labeled Universe Pessimism) in- 
cluded all those statements which focus on the inscrutability of the universe 
and its unsympathetic character, i.e., Statement No. 11). An optimistic 
Statement of this type would hold, in essence, that the universe is under- 
standable and a hospitable place in which to live (Le, Statement No. 9). 

The second type of pessimistic outlook (labeled Moral Pessimism) included 
all those statements which hold that men’s motives are basically evil (i.e., 
Statement No. 16). An optimistic statement of this type would intimate that 
man is an altruistic creature, and that his motives are basically good (i.e., 
Statement No. 3). 

The third type of pessimistic outlook (labeled Will Pessimism) included 
all those statements which focus on man’s impotence and hold that man is 
weak and unable to control his own desires and emotions. In short, man is 
driven by blind forces, over which he has no control (e, Statement No. 
14). An optimistic statement of this type would hold that man is a powerful 
being and that he is capable of controlling his destiny (i.e., Statement No. 6). 

The 25 statements were then given to five judges who were asked to 
classify them as to type and outlook, i.e., first, their pessimistic and optimistic 
character, and second, the type of pessimism represented. There was perfect 
agreement among all five judges concerning optimism and pessimisn?, There 
Was less than perfect agreement concerning the type of each statement; 
therefore, for scoring types of pessimism it was decided to omit those state- 
ments upon which less than four of the five judges agreed: The results of the 
judges’ ratings may be seen in Table 1. It will be noted that four state- 
ments, while remaining among the 25 for the measurement of General 
Pessimism, were not included in the scoring of our three sub-types of 
Pessimism, : 

The judges were asked to rate the 25 statements, randomly arranged, om 
a six-point scale, ranging from +3 for strong support, agreement, to —3 
for strong opposition, disagreement. On the basis of the Ss ratings, it 
Was possible to derive four numerical scores for each S: first, an overall score: 


II. 
23. 


16. 
19. 


15. 
23. 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF STATEMENTS ON THE PESSIMISM QUESTIONNAIRE 
INTO Tuxer Tyres or Pessimism ror SCORING PURPOSES 


Universe Pessimism 
Most men know more sorrows and anxieties than joys and those who dont are 
living on delusions. 


. The universe is dominated by blind will, irrationality, and purposelessness, and 


therefore is for man an unhappy place. 
The world is a great cruel and impersonal machine, unresponsive to man’s 
hopes, wishes, and fears. 
This world is a place of suffering. The mere absence of pain is the greatest 
good for which man can hope. 

PS 


Inherent in the universe is a tendency to order and goodness. Although evil 
and chaos may sometimes seem to gain the upper hand, in the long run good- 
ness and order will prevail. 

There is valid knowledge in science which should guide our conduct, and man 
should devote his life to discovering it. 


Motive Pessimism 
Man is torn between two wills, a good and a bad; and the good is seldom 
able to overcome the bad. 
No matter how much disguised, all men are primarily motivated by self interest, 
pride, and selfishness; and the direct expression of these is only deterred through 
fear and terror, 
Man is a beast of prey, and all morality and law are merely a thin effort to 
deny his true nature. 
Man's advances in the world of science are likely to prove more harmful than 
beneficial, as man’s ethics cannot keep apace with his intellect. 
No truth should be more obvious than the absolute misery of the human situ- 
ation; man is destined to live in a world of greed, lust, fear, deceit, hatred, and 
cruelty, above which he cannot hope to rise. 

Vs 

The unique quality of man is his capacity to love. Human society is a monument 
to human sympathy and cooperation. 
Man is by nature a social animal; therefore, it is only a matter of time until 
love and understanding conquer hate and suspicion, and wars will be no more. 


~ Will Pessimism 
In this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, an ant, and is puny and 
ineffectual in his intellect, as compared with the boundless world around him. 
Man has no sacredness or pre-eminence over beasts; and like them, he dies, 
passes into dust, and is forgotten. 


» Man’s reason is finally ineffectual in guiding his behavior. He is determined 


basically by unconscious drives and impulses that he cannot know or control. 


» Man is a sick animal. Unlike all other species he is hopelessly restrained by 


morality and inhibition from the pursuit of final satisfaction and pleasure. 

VS 
Man is unique among animals because he can reason and therefore control and 
direct his own behavior. 
Man alone, apart from all other creatures, is unique in the universe because 
he has a soul; he will live in some form when all else has perished. 
Now, for the first time in his history, man can perceive that the idea of the unity 
of the human race and conquest of nature for the sake of man is no longer 
a dream but a realistic possibility. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


7 4 temperance and good will most men may find their way to true and 
e, happiness. e 


rý Not used in scoring 


Kä No person can review human history without realizing that man has become 
both nobler and happier with the passage of time. His future is radiant with 
ds prospects. J 

$. Perhaps the only true dignity of man is his capacity to despise himself. 
21. Man, although he often falls short of the goal, is capable of and is approaching 


/ a A uge 


fe is a great tease. We are led to the pursuit of goals which we rarely attain. 
If we attain them the joys of satisfaction are not what we expected; and all 
terminates with death. 


SA, 
of General Pessimism ; second, a score of Universe Pessimism; third, a score 
of Moral Pessimism; and finally, a score of Will Pessimism. The higher the 
‘numerical score, the more the S tends toward pessimism. 
` The second test administered to each group of Ss was the Rosenzweig 
` Picture-Frustration Study (Revised Form for Adults). Since scoring was 
done only in those areas most pertinent to our study, only ten scores were 
“derived from this test as follows: group conformity; three scores denoting 
` direction of aggression, extrapunitive, intrapunitive, and impunitive; three 
= Scores representing type of reaction, obstacle-dominance, ego-defense, and 
$ need-persistence; three scores on the variants of the direction of aggression 
labeled E, I, and E + I. A high numerical score indicates a strong tendency 
in the direction described. . 
= The third test administered to each group of Ss was a list of offensive 
acts and was designed to be a rough measure of conscious super-ego strength. 
4 This test is composed of 25 items in the form of acts which are assumed to 
be morally offensive in varying degrees to most people. The Ss were asked 
oi Tate each act on a seven-point scale of offensiveness: “1,” slightly offensive ; 
E 4,” moderately offensive; and “7,” extremely offensive. They were instructed 
= to indicate their personal opinion and not the opinion of society, and also were 
“urged to use the full range of the scale. The list of 25 acts was presented to 
_ five judges for classification as acts of malice or incontinence, a distinction 
_ incorporated in Christian theology and notable in the works of Dante. Malice 
= Was defined as calculated, immoral pursuit of self interest at the expense of 
_ Others, and included all forms of malevolence and fraud. Incontinence was 
defined as a lack of impulse control and included all forms of brutishness and 
Weakness. Table 2 indicates the grouping of the items for scoring, derived 
the judges’ ratings. Four scores were derived from this test, the first- 
being of general severity of the conscious superego, a high numerical score- 
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TABLE 2 
CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSIVE ACTS AS TO MALICE 
OR INCONTINENCE FOR SCORING PURPOSES 


Malice 
1. Lying to cover up a wrong-doing. 
2. Seducing a young girl. 
3. Betraying the trust of a friend. 
6. Obtaining an illegal abortion. 
11. Pretending to be what one is not. 
13. Pilfering the petty cash. 
19. Deceiving a customer in a business deal. 
24. Cheating on an exam. 
25. Being stingy with one’s possessions. 
Incontinence 
4. Arriving habitually late for appointments. 
5. Using coarse language in the presence of ladies. 
7. Over-eating to the point of gluttony. 
8. Being disrespectful and rude to parents in public. 
9. Masturbating. 
12. Belching at a formal dinner. 
14. Using the Lord’s name in vain. 
15. Being excessively aggressive. 
18. Spitting in public. 
20. Being habitually unkempt and slovenly. 
23. Drinking excessively. 


Not used in scoring 
10. Being cruel to a small helpless animal. 
16. Having intercourse with another man’s wife. 
17. Fawning before superiors. 
21. Killing a human being through negligence. 
22. Having sexual relations with a member of one’s own sex. 


denoting relatively severe conscious superego. The next two scores were 
obtained by summing the ratings assigned items classified under Malice 
and Incontinence, respectively. Finally, a fourth score, the difference between 
the Malice and Incontinence scores, was obtained. 

The fourth test administered to the Ss was a set of five Knapp Metaphor 
Scales (4), namely, those for Conscience, Death, Success, Self-Image, and 
Love. For purposes of interpretation, a high score on each of these five 
scales designates, respectively, a supportive view of Conscience, a morbid, 
sadistic image of Death, a joyous and confident attitude toward Success, 3 
positive and buoyant Self-Image, and an optimistic and romantic image of 
Love. 

The other independent variables utilized in this study were obtained from 
the counseling office of Wesleyan University. These included the 10 clinical 
scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the six scores on 
the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, and the eight scores on the Myers-Briggs 
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Type Indicator for each S. All three of these instruments had been adminis- 
tered to all Ss when they entered school only five months prior to this 
study. The rationale for including these scores was three-fold. In the first 
place, they were readily available, secondly, they all measure personality 
variables which should bear meaningful relationships with pessimism; and 
finally, they are standard, proven instruments which should serve as reference 
points in interpreting the results of this study. Table 3 lists the 47 scores 
considered in this study, together with a short description of each, 


C. REsULTS 


In Table 4 correlations are shown between each of our measures of 
pessimism and all other variables. The intercorrelations among the four 
pessimism variables seem to indicate that the construction of the questionnaire 
was moderately successful. In the first place, the high correlations between 
General Pessimism and each of the three types indicate that they are all 
measuring the same general mood or outlook. Secondly, the substantially 
lower correlations among the three types seem to indicate that they may be, 
in fact, measuring somewhat different kinds of pessimism. Turning now to 
the independent variables, pessimism is unequivocally associated positively with 
introversion and negatively with extraversion. This finding is supported by 
significant correlations between the pessimism variables and the Myers-Briggs 
scales as well as the, Social Introversion scale of the MMPI. This confirms 
the observations of some of the earlier studies (5, 7). The remaining variables 
of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator did not yield significant correlation 
coefficients. 

Our scales of philosophic pessimism do not yield any striking correlations 
with the Allport-Vernon scales, excepting possibly with that for the religious 
value. Here we find that religious interest is negatively correlated with all of 
our pessimism scales, although in only one instance, namely, with Will 
Pessimism, does this correlation attain a high level of significance. 

The overall picture with respect to MMPI is one of positive correlation. 
The one notable exception to this is the consistent “negative relationship 
between Hypomania and all of the pessimism variables. This finding is mod- 
erately supportive of Krausz’s thesis (5). The MMPI variables which 
show the closest relationship with pessimism are Depression, Psychasthenia, 
Schizophrenia, and Social I.E. 

The relationship between the pessimism variables and the metaphor scales 
Conforms to our hypothesis. It was expected that pessimists would reject a 
Supportive image of conscience; however, it was somewhat disappointing that 
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TABLE 3 


DEFINITION or THE Forty-Seven VARIABLES WHICH Comprise THE CORRELATION MATRIX 


15. 
16. 
18. 


20. 
21. 


23. 
24. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


Pessimism Questionnaire 
General Pessimism—a general measure of pessimism. 
Universe Pessimism—a measure of the pessimistic outlook that says that the 
universe is inscrutable. 
Motive Pessimism—a measure of the pessimistic outlook that says that man is 
essentially an evil creature. 
Will Pessimism—a measure of the pessimistic outlook that says that man is, 
after all, weak and ineffectual in controlling his destiny. 


Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
Extraversion—the extent to which one’s main points of reference are external, 
i.e., focused on the outer world of people and things. 
er, 
Introversion—the extent to which one’s main points of reference are internal, 
ie, focused within himself. 
Sensation—tendency to perceive by means of one or more of the five con- 
ventional senses. 
vs. 
Intuition—tendency to perceive indirectly by way of the unconscious. 
Thinking—tendency to form judgments in logical, impersonal, matter-of-fact 
manner. 
vs. 
Feeling—tendency to form judgments using as a base of reference one’s personal 
and subjective values. 


. Judgment—tendency to come to a conclusion about whatever one perceives. 


ws. 


Perception—tendency to simply observe, and be aware of one’s surroundings 
rather than to form judgments. 


Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
Theoretical—interest in the discovery of truth by means of observation and 
reason. 
Economical—interest in the useful and the practical. 


Arado interi in form and harmony, and in general the artistic episodes 
0: e. 


Social—altruistic and philanthropic interest in people. 
Political—interest in power. 
Religious—mystical interest in unity and in the universe as a totality. 


> 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Hypochondriasis—abnormal concern about bodily functions. 

Depression—severity of the clinically recognized symptom complex of depression. 

Hysteria—degree of similarity to patients who have developed conversion-type 

hysteria symptoms. _ 

Psychopathic Deviate—likeness to that group of persons who are asocial, lack 

the capacity for deep emotional ties, and fail to profit from experience. 

Masculine-Feminine—tendency toward masculine or feminine interest patterns. 

(High score indicates tendency in direction of the opposite sex.) 

Paranoia—extent to which one is suspicious, oversensitive, and subject to de- 

lusions of persecution. 

Psychasthenia—similarity to the clinical type who is troubled by phobias and 

compulsions, 

Schizophrenia—similarity to the clinical type who experiences bizarre and 

unusual thoughts or behavior. 

Hypomania—striking overattivity in both thought and actions. 

Social ].E—tendency to withdraw from social contact with other people. 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Metaphor Scales 
29. Conscience—high score = a supportive view of conscience. 
30. Death—high score = a morbid, sadistic view of death. 
31. Suecess—high score = a confident, hopeful view of success. 
32. Self-Image—high score = a dynamic, surgent view of the self. 
33. Love—high score = a joyous view of love. 
Offensive Acts 
34. General—high score = a generally severe conscious superego. 
35, Malice—high score = a severe conscious superego with reference to purposive 
acts of self interest which harm other persons. 
36. Incontinence—high score = a severe conscious superego with reference to acts 
which result from the inability to control impulses. 


Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 

37. ES Conformity—extent to which the individual conforms to the responses of 
the group. 

38. Extrapunitive—aggression is focused on the outside world. 

39. Intrapunitive—aggression is turned inward. 

40. Impunitive—aggression is avoided, and frustration is denied. d 

41. Obstacle-dominance—the individual tends to focus attention on the frustrating 
object in a given situation. 

42. Ego-defense—the ego of the subject predominates. y 

43. Need-persistence—the individual actively seeks or expects a solution to the 
frustrating situation. 

44. E—aggressive denial of guilt in a frustrating situation. pre RAM: 

45. I—acceptance of guilt for a frustration, but denial of responsibility (situation 
held unavoidable). 

46. E + I—sum of Nos. 44 and 45 (indicative of superego defense). 


Offensive Acts d 
47. Malice-Incontinence—No. 35-No. 36—represents a ratio of calculated evil to 
unintended evil. (High score = tendency to view calculated evil as being more 
offensive than unintended evil.) 


this correlation did not reach significance. It was also expected that pes- 
simism would reject positive, buoyant images of success, self, and love. 
These correlations are highly significant. The Death metaphor scale yields 
consistently positive correlations with our four measures of pessimism, 
though none attain a reliable level of significance. 

The correlations between our pessimism measures and the scores for both 
Offensive Acts, as well as the scores taken from the Rosenzweig are in the 
main statistically insignificant. It is perhaps only worth noting in passing 
that both Need Persistence and E of the Rosenzweig are negatively correlated 
with pessimism, while I is consistently positively correlated. 

A somewhat more illuminating manner of evaluating the relationship of 
Pessimism to our independent variables lies in the factor analysis of the total 
correlation matrix. When a centroid factor analysis is performed on this 
matrix and rotations undertaken to maximize the pessifnism loadings on a 
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TABLE 4 
TABLE OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PESSIMISM MEASURES 
AND INDEPENDENT PERSONALITY SCORES* 
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General Universe Motive Will 
pessimism pessimism pessimism Factor IV 
Factor I Factor II Factor III pessimism 
1, General pessimism 76 77 74 
2. Universe pessimism 76 61 48 
3. Motive pessimism 77 61 33 
4. Will pessimism 74 48 33 
5. Extraversion —38 —31 —32 —26 
6. Introversion 36 26 31 23 
7. Sensation 01 14 12 —11 
8. Intuition 12 —05 01 18 
9. Thinking 08 02 11 12 
10. Feeling 00 08 00 —12 
11. Judgment —il —08 —08 —11 
12. Perception 09 08 09 06 
13. Theoretical 08 12 —02 25 
14. Economical —10 —02 —07 —01 
15. Aesthetic 19 02 12 12 
16. Social 09 01 06 10 
17. Political —09 —06 03 —06 
18. Religious —19 —06 —10 —35 
19. Hypochondriasis 21 29 12 07 
20. Depression 32 34 27 13 
21. Hysteria 03 07 —10 —05 
22. Psychopathic deviate 16 13 18 —07 
23. Masculine-feminine 22 23 15 09 
24. Paranoia 10 07 10 —02 
25. Psychasthenia 36 44 31 08 
26. Schizophrenia 31 35 27 H 
27. Hypomania —05 —09 —03 7, 
28. Social LE. 34 43 35 24 
29. Conscience —14 —19 —04 ae 
30. Death 14 14 04 19 
31. Success —38 —24 —23 —31 
32. Self-image —41 —33 —26 —35 
33. Love —25 —19 SH Bey: 
34. General 07 —01 03 02 
35. Malice 20 08 10 16 
36. Incontinence —03 —06 —04 SE 
37. Group conformity —13 —05 —10 —26 
38. Extrapunitive 07 o1 17 SS 
39. Intrapunitive 05 04 —07 14 
40. Impunitive —12 —03 —19 03 
41. Obstacle-dominance —09 06 —02 i 
42. Ego-defense 21 10 15 13 
43. Need-persistence —18 —17 —18 —08 
44. E —25 St? 271 —19 
45. I 19 07 19 18 
46. E+ 7 —04 —09 —02 00 
47. Malice-incontinence 18 13 12 17 
* Decimal points have been omitted; five per cent level — .23, and one per cent 


level = .30. » 
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single factor, the following table of factorial loadings emerges. We present 
here only the first factor loadings for the sake of simplicity. It will be 
seen that with this rotation the relationship of pessimism to extraversion and 


TABLE 5 
FINAL ROTATED FACTOR OBTAINED BY GRAPHIC METHOD USING PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANING 
AS CRITERIA FOR PLACEMENT OF AXES 


Variable Factor I 
1. General pessimism 69 
2. Universe pessimism 60 
3. Motive pessimism 54 
4. Will pessimism 58 
5. Extraversion —4l 
6. Introversion Eyd 
7. Sensation 10 
8. Intuition 00 
9. Thinking 35 
10. Feeling — 26 
11. Judgment —.17 
12. Perception Ai 
13. Theoretical 36 
14. Economical 25 
15. Aesthetic —.01 
16. Social —13 
17. Political AS 
18. Religious —45 
19. Hypochondriasis 12 
20. Depression 29 
21. Hysteria —.06 
22. Psychopathic deviate .08 
23. Masculine-feminine ool 
24. Paranoia —15 
25. Psychasthenia 26 
26. Schizophrenia 25 
27. Hypomania — 08 
28. Social I.E. 40 
29. Conscience —17 
30. Death 20 
—.30 D 


31. Success 


32. Self-image 

33. Love —23 
34. General —.37 
35. Malice —.26 
36. Incontinence e—.37 
37. Group conformity —30 
38. Extrapunitive -28 
39. Intrapunitive) —25 
40. Impunitive —.22 
41. Obstacle-dominance —.14 
42. Ego-defense 34 
43, Need-persistence —.26 
44. E —.29 
45. I Tage 
46. E+] Ss 


47. Malice-incontinence 


BA E Malice sn cop tis 2Ce ei maeee be ee ae 
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introversion clearly remains and that the Thinking-Feeling scales of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator also emerge as important, the former positively 
correlated with pessimism. The Allport-Vernon shows important positive 
loadings on Theoretical and possibly the Economic, and a very incisive 
negative loading on the Religious scale. The MMPI, which before rotation 
showed striking positive affinity with pessimism, now moves in the direction of 
orthogonality. Still the Social Interest scale yields a substantial positive 
loading on this factor while those for Psychasthenia, Schizophrenia, and 
Depression are somewhat lower. This pattern is reminiscent of the correla- 
tions reported earlier relating directly these variables to our pessimism 
scales, 

The Metaphor Scales continue to show a pattern of negative association 
with pessimism, most strikingly manifest in the Success and Self-Image 
scales. Only the Death Metaphor Scale, where a high score is associated 
with grim and sadistic images, yields a positive loading, and this is not 
logically inconsistent. Of very particular interest are the negative loadings 
on the Offensive Acts scales, clearly supporting the proposition that acceptance 
of super-ego mandates are negatively related with pessimism. The Rosenzweig 
Test reveals only one loading on this rotated factor in excess of 30, namely, 


a positive loading for ego-defense, relating this positively to the disposition 
towards pessimism. 


D. Discussion 


In the foregoing we have evaluated the relation of our pessimism scales 
to our independent variables in two ways; first, by examining the table of 
correlation coefficients relating them to each other, Thereafter, we engaged 
in a second analysis in which we factor analyzed the entire body of tests and 
extracted a rotated factor maximizing the loadings on our pessimism variables. 
The results of the two procedures show many points of similarity and some 
points of difference. In both instances there is a clear relation between 
introversion and the disposition to pessimism. The factorial loadings, how- 
ever, tend to minimize the relation between pessimism and general neuroticism, 
as measured by the MMPI, while retaining a striking relationship only in 
the case of the depression scale. On the other hand, our Offensive Acts 
scores, which did not yield significant correlations with pessimism by them- 
selves, turn out in the factor analysis to be clearly negatively related to 
Pessimism, especially in the case of Incontinence. In both analyses we are 


obliged to confess that the Rosenzweig yielded largely negative results, or 
results that do not offer clear interpretation. 
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For statistical reasons that cannot be fully developed here, we are more 
inclined to trust the conclusions emerging from the factor analysis than the 
simple direct correlations themselves, though, in large part, they are in 
agreement. This affirmed, we should like to undertake some speculative 
interpretations of our findings. The relationship of pessimism to introversion 
as measured by two quite separate instruments is striking and clear. But one 
of the prime foci of this study has been the relation of pessimism to the 
superego, conscience and kindred aspects of personality, on the theory that 
pessimism is motivated largely by unconscious, punitive attitudes toward the 
self. If we accept our second analysis, then we may note the interesting fact 
that pessimism is negatively related to our scales for Offensive Acts, these 
being scales which measure a person’s willingness to declare evil or sinister 
certain social actions. It would appear, therefore, that moral severity is 
negatively related to pessimism and is requisite to optimism, Put another way, 
one might say that acceptance of superego demands tends to associated with 
optimism, while the rejection of such demands leads to pessimism. This 
hypothesis is further confirmed by the very interesting relation that obtains 
between pessimism and our metaphor scale for conscience. Here we discern 
that the pessimist describes conscience in terms of alien and malevolent 
images, whereas, conversely, the optimist looks upon conscience as supportive 
and benign. All of this is consonant with the proposition that, psychodynami- 
cally speaking, philosophic pessimism may be associated tentatively with the 
alienation of superego demands which, operating uneonsciously, determine 
Philosophic pessimism, whether with respect to man’s moral nature, man’s 
capacity for control, or the benignity of the universe. 

The remaining relationships manifest in our data do not seem to us to 
warrant interpretive comment. These relations, Le- the positive correlation 
with the depression scale, are entirely to be expected and represent, in all 
Probability, mere tautological relations. 


E. SUMMARY $ 


A Pessimism Questionnaire and a Scale of Offensive Acts were constructed 
and administered to 75 male undergraduate, together with five Knapp 
Metaphor Scales and the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. A cor- 
relation matrix was obtained using these variables and the following, which 
were already on record for the same Ss: The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
The Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, and the clinical scores on the MMPI. 
A centroid factor analysis was obtained and four factors were abstracted from 
the correlation matrix; further, a rotated factor was extracted maximizing the 
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loadings on the pessimism variables. The relationship of pessimism to intro- 
version as measured by two quite separate instruments is striking and clear, 
It also would appear that moral severity is negatively related to pessimism 
and is requisite to optimism, i.e., acceptance of superego demands tends to 
be associated with optimism, while rejection of such demands leads to 
pessimism. 
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MINORITIES VS. MINORITIES; COGNITIVE, AFFECTIVE 
AND CONATIVE COMPONENTS OF PUERTO RICAN 
AND NEGRO ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION* 


Hunter College 


Irvine R. STUART 


A. [NTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


In a paper to be published in the Journal of Social Psychology entitled, 
“Intergroup Relations and the Acceptance of Puerto Ricans and Negroes in 
an Immigrant Industry,” the job status of these newcomers to a garment 
industry was investigated. The evidence indicated that the experiences of 
the former immigrants who still controlled the industry were not affective 
factors in mitigating their treatment of those who came after them. The 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes were concentrated among the lowest-paying 
crafts and were not inclined to accept union assistance in acquiring the 
necessary skills to advance to better paying jobs. The original group of 
workers seemed to passively resist the requested cooperation to train the 
newcomers. 

This study, the second of a series of three, was initiated to determine how 
the newcomers responded to this covert hostility ando restriction to inferior 
Positions. How did the “power elite? of the workers adjust to the inex- 
orable change within and without the shops? How did the members of 
the original group perceive the newcomer? What was the over-all feeling 
toward the newcomer; what were the specific affects toward the Puerto 
Rican and Negro? What were the beliefs expressed by the original group 
concerning their acceptance or rejection of the newcomers? What behavior 
was considered appropriate toward the members of these groups? 

Kramer (1949) and Chein (1951) had listed the advantages of a dimen- 
sional approach to the problem which permitted a suitable basis for analyzing 
primary data of a thematic or personal history nature. In particular, they 
found that items measuring specific emotional orientations were most difficult 
to secure. The nature of the primary data utilized for this study, a total 
of 364 case histories taken verbatim from the records of a union Grievance 
Board, overcame this difficulty. V 
TS é 

* Received in the Editorial Office on March 6, 1961. 
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In a static industrial society where the ethnic and religious homogeneity 
of the workers was an important factor in the organizing process, conflict 
between groups is at first more easily disguised than that between individuals, 
It is the adherence to democratic processes via regular grievance procedures 
which illuminates the true situation. For a while, during the initial period 
of infiltration by highly visible Puerto Ricans and Negroes, the slow increase 
in these minorities matched the slow decrease among the original group. 
Most of this increase took place in the poorest-paid jobs with the lowest 
social status in the industry, although individuals did secure jobs in the 
higher-skilled crafts. 

With the end of World War I, the retirement of the members of the 
original group increased with consequent increases in their replacement by 
the available workers—mainly of Puerto Rican or southern Negro origin. 
Their presence in the small shops, employing on the average about thirty- 
five workers, could no longer be ignored. In addition, the increase in personal 
contacts with them in public transportation, restaurants, washrooms and 
union meetings required recognition of the realities of the situation. The 
impact upon unaccustomed ears of the Puerto Rican’s Spanish and the Negro’s 
southern accent was a constant reminder that the world of the shop which 
they considered their own was no longer so. 


B. METHOD 


The verbatim records of the complaints heard before the Grievance Board 
of this union were those hard-core problems which the participants insisted 
in bringing to the attention of the union after the initial efforts of both 
Shop Chairman and Business Agent had failed to solve in the privacy of 
the shop. : 

The records of such grievances for the years 1943-1949 were chosen for 
examination for several reasons: (a) They represent the period during which 
the number of Negroes and Spanish-speaking workers increased substantially 
in the industry. (4), It covered the period between World War II and the 
Korean War with fluctuations during this period in the demand for workers 
in this industry as well as swings in business activity. It should also be 
kept in mind that the New York State law against discrimination in industry 
because of race, color, creed and national origin became effective in 1947. 
The union’s long standing policy against discrimination was further bolstered 
by this law and the workers became even more cautious in using race and 
nationality as scapegoats in their controversies. 

All records for these years were divided into five major categories according 
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to the nature of the controversy as stated by the litigants. The number of 
cases in these categories is presented in Table 1. 

An analysis of each category, as well as typical examples of each as reported 
in the grievance records, is presented below. 


TABLE 1 
Facrors AFFECTING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AS REVEALED 
IN THE VERBATIM GRIEVANCE RECORDS OF A UNION 


Conflict due to: 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


. Economic competition 9 45 54 38 17 39 20 
. Race and nationality 1 5 
. Emotional problems 2 7 8 
. Life away from the shop 0 5 0 1 3 0 0 

0 6 1 3 


. Miscellaneous infractions 
of union regulations 


za kb a nä rs 


C. RESULTS 


An inspection of Table 1 reveals that 60.9 per cent of the total number 
of cases revolved around problems caused by economic competition. The 
sudden increase in the number of cases after 1943, as well as the decrease 
in 1947 and 1949, are indicators of changing percentages of the newcomers 
entering the trade and the changing business cycle. An examination of the 
craft affiliation to which the majority of the principals belonged revealed 
that most were in the highest-paying and the highest-skilled of them all. 
This craft was one of the two in the industry which was paid on a piecework 
basis for each garment completed. 


A typical grievance exemplifying the type of conflict where economic 
competition was cited as the cause, but where intergroup animosities are 
e 


evident, is the following: 


Plaintiff: We are all satisfied with the distribution of work, except for 
this girl, R. and her sister. Twenty times a day they say we dont 
give them their work, that we take off work. She always says, “You 
take two dresses and mark off one, you take three and mark off one.” 
We took it as a joke. Once they made such a rumpus we had to stop the 
machines, 

Question: How many Finishers are there? 

Plaintiff: Seven. 

Question: Who divides the work? 

Plaintiff: Everybody. We don’t want to be called crooks. 

Defendant: They sit in the front. My sister and I sit in the back. I 
used to complain that the work isn’t divided right. They used to take 
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work home. They used to say in Spanish, “We make $20 in the house, 
$20 in the shop.” How many dresses did they give you home last 
night?” (The Defendant spoke in Yiddish.) I am working here thirteen 
years while they are here three years. 


This case exemplifies the cognitive orientation which the Defendant had 
toward the newcomers. To her they were not only upstarts who had 
just recently come into the trade, but they were also making more money 
than she. The implication that the Spanish-speaking workers were not to 
be trusted, were insincere, sly and deceitful, besides speaking in a language 
she did not understand, was all the more pathetic because the testimony later 
brought out that she did not understand a word of Spanish in which she 
reported the sisters held their nefarious conversations. 


Conflict on a sex basis is not unknown in the trade. A typical example of 
this wherein the aging male, a remnant of a once-exclusively male trade, and 
an echo of what at one time must have been a common symbol of economic 
conflict in the shops, plaintively reveals his manner of adjusting to frustration. 


Plaintiff: 1 am working in this shop for one and a half years, I am 
sitting next to this man for one year. I was very kind to him for a long 
while and for no reason at all he would make fun of my opinions and 
ridicule me. I stopped speaking with him and then we started to speak 
again. ... He always curses. He always tried to hurt me in a sadistic 
way and curse me. All of a sudden he expressed an opinion that women 
should stay home. He said women who work are prostitutes. . . . 

Defendant: We had a little conversation. I am an old-timer in the 
industry and I said that years ago very few women worked at machines 
after they were married. The Plaintiff, Mr. E. butted in and said, 
“Now is modern times.” I said Something in Russian which I don’t 


exactly know what it means, .. . Maybe I am outspoken and I shouldn't 
be. 


Cases ‘concerned with individuals of different races, religions and nation- 
ality derivation provided some typical examples of individual feelings of 
fear, contempt and rage directed toward the members of the new groups. 


This feeling is sometimes strong enough to overcom 


S e the normal fear of 
economic reprisal 


» Particularly when it js directed toward an official of the 
union who controls jobs and can mean the difference between paying the 
rent and being dispossessed from one’s apartment. The attitude toward 


one group by a member of the original one is expressed in unmistakable 
terms. 


Plaintif: I was given a new shop to con 


E trol as Business Agent. I asked 
everyone for their union books. I had n 


o trouble until I got to A. She 


s G a 
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looked at me and said, “Who are you?” I said, “I’m the Business Agent.” 
She said, “You’re the Business Agent? Go away; I’m an Executive 
Board member of the union.” Then she gave me the book and said, 
“How come they make garbage like you a Business Agent?” She 
chased me all over the shop, called me a prostitute, a street walker, a 
no-good scab. . . . Later she said, “A Spanish bum like you has no 
right to be a Business Agent in a Jewish union.” . . . 

Defendant: She ran in like a thunder and I fell out of the chair from 
fright. She tore the book from my hands and told me to go to Stalin, he 
would give me another book. She told the boss not to give me work. 
Im walking around for two months without work;—That’s my 
representative?” 

Witness: I was at the meeting when this happened. This woman told 
the Business Agent, Mrs. C., “Why the hell do they have Spanish 
Business Agents. Go to Lenox Avenue, you'll make a lot of money.” 


This woman left little to the imagination concerning her specific emotional 
orientation towards those she perceived as enemies. The problem of conflict 
due to racial animosities or national origin is the rather thinly disguised 
cover for her economic insecurity. 


Problems revolving around life away from the shop, but where conflict 
in the ship permeates the interpersonal relations of the various group members 
and acts as a locus for racial antagonisms, is exemplified in the following 
grievance record. 


Plaintif: One morning I went into the train and it was crowded. A 
man offered his seat to me and just as I was ready to sit down a 
colored woman pushed me in the chest with her elbow and took the seat 
and I fell to the floor of the train. When I came into the shop I was 
nervous and told them what happened to me. C. jumped up and said 
I have a dirty filthy mouth. She called me a sneak and that I was 
worse than the Japs. She also said she would split my head. 

Defendant: She came into the shop and said, “Why do the coloted 
people do all the bad things, like rape, steal and murder?” Then she 
said, “Some big, black nigger stepped on her in the subway.” I told 
her, “Listen, you can insult me if you want to, but don’t insult the whole 
Negro race.” The chairman asked us to carry on in the shop. She kept 
on bickering all day long. I never called her any of thesé names. 


; Additional examples of similar cases revealed that Negroes were described 
in derogatory terms which equated them to the most menial workers who 
were only suitable for rough and dirty jobs. One Negro charged that she 
was repeatedly told that she lived like Porgy and Bess. She also resented 
the Jews speaking in Yiddish around her. 

The category which was concerned with evidence of emotional instability 
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in the conflicts in the shop 21.4 per cent of the total, was selected as a 
result not only of the records of grievances but also because of the com- 
paratively high average age of both men and women workers in the trade. 
In 1948 this union found that the average age for all women in the union 
was 44 years while the average man was not quite fifty-seven. Psychosomatic 
problems due to the menopause and the climacteric were apparent from the 
record. 

Plaintif: While working in the shop I worked on two machines and I 

always had to leave a machine because of strong vibrations and because 

of the terrible headaches they gave me. On the second machine I got 

a shock and screamed. A. told me to go to the union. I went to my 

own doctor and then came back to work for two weeks and broke down. 

I stayed home four and one-half months and went back to the shop. A. 

told me to work. I changed machines because of vibrations but I had éj 

the same experience. I went to my doctor and he gave me a written 

statement that I had been shocked. The chairman, A. came to court and 

testified and talked against me. 

Defendant: Shes out two years from the shop. She was working two 

weeks. The third week she starts to say, “I have a headache.” “Some- 

one spoiled my machine.” I took her to another machine. Same 

complaints. Her own doctor said it was not true. Its high blood 

pressure and change of life. Not one machine has ever shocked anyone. 

It is generally acknowledged in the trade that one of the most vexing 
problems of interpersonal relations in the shops is concerned with the seem- 
ingly innocuous one ef ventilation by way of the window. Physiological 
changes during the menopause, with accompanying hot and cold periods, 
made the windows a focal point of controversy with this aging population. 
The Spanish-speaking group, unaccustomed to the New York climate, usually 
suffered in silence. The conflicts precipitated by the ventilation were 
usually accentuated by the sensitivity of people whose anxiety about them- 
selves had been heightened by the unceasing insecurity in the trade. 

The first study mentioned above investigated the job ceiling for the new 
minorities in the trade and this one sought out the attitudes as expressed in 
the Grievance Board ‘records. It is Proposed to complete the investigation 
by another study whose main source of data would be the Business Agents, 
those individuals to whom all workers come for assistance to to register 
complaints which they do not wish to become public property—such as those : 
discussed before the union Grievance Board. P. 


D. SUMMARY 


A total of 364 verbatim tecords of the Grievance Board of a large union 
in the garment industry were used as primary sources of data to determine 
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feelings, attitudes and actions against Negroes and Spanish-speaking workers 
in the trade. The majority in the trade is itself a minority group. 

Examples from the grievance records illustrated how the minority were 
perceived as immoral, devious, combative, sly, deceitful and many other 
adjective components of cognitive, affective and conative aspects of intergroup 
relations in a competitive industrial atmosphere. 

Economic competition was the locus for perceptions, attitudes and actions 
against the newcomers and was, in most cases, only thinly disguised. The 
evident lack of sophistication revealed in the records made this plain. 

A third study, one which would investigate the perceptions of the workers 
of one another from the point of view of the Business Agents who settle most 
disputes in the shops is proposed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE: A COMPARISON OF 
UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS ACADEMICALLY GIFTED 
CHILDREN ATTENDING CATHOLIC AND 
JEWISH PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS* 


Brooklyn College 


LEONORE BOEHM 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


This report on the development of conscience in children attending 
Jewish parochial and Catholic parochial schools is one of a series of studies 
on the development of conscience and cultural and subcultural differences.’ 
Previously, boys and girls of average intelligence in two socio-economic 
classes attending public schools were compared (Boehm, Nass). Then subjects 
at public? and parochial schools "were compared by two socio-economic 
classes and two intelligence levels (see Table 1) (1, 3). The present study 
is concerned mainly with a comparison of students from Catholic parochial 
schools with those from a Jewish parochial school but much of the discussion 
in later pages deals also with their public school counterparts. 

Results show that the development of conscience depends upon cultural 
and subcultural influences as well as upon age and mental level. Children 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION: CHILDREN BY SCHOOL AND GROUP 
School 
Catholic parochial 
Jewish —— } 
Group Total parochial Natick Brooklyn `. Public 
Total 237 15 44 66 112 
Gifted ; 
Upper class 80 15 20 23 22 
Working class 43 = 8 wi 16 19 
Average 
Upper class 56 = 8 14 34 
Working class 58 — 8 13 37 
——— 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 9, 1961. 

1 These investigations were supported by a PHS research grant M-2585 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service. } 
JE Subjects of average intelligence attending public schools were the children 
interviewed by Boehm and Nass for the above cited study. 
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are reared in accordance with the standards, values and ideals of their par- 
ticular society and their in-groups. Comparison of children in the public and 
Catholic schools found specifically that: 

1, Academically gifted upper middle-class and Catholic parochial students 
matured earlier in moral judgment involving distinction of intention from 
outcome of an action than did children of average intelligence, those attend- 
ing public schools, or those of the working class. "` 

2. Among upper middle-class children the difference between the responses 
of the gifted and responses of those of average intelligence was greater than 
the corresponding difference among the working-class children. This ie 
especially so for parochial school children where working-class children o 
average intelligence often surpassed the gifted (although not enough to 
affect overall findings). 

3. Differences due to intelligence level and socio-economic class seemed 
somewhat less marked among the Catholic parochial students than among 
public school students. 

4. In both Catholic and public schools working-class children responded 
more maturely in regard to adult independence and peer reciprocity than did 
upper middle-class children. 

The finding that Catholic school students evidence at an earlier age 
objective evaluation of an action by motivation rather than results raised a 
question of whether this was due to specific training at Catholic schools. 
There children must distinguish between an accidental mishap and a misdeed 
or sin in order to know what to confess to the priest before taking com- 
munion. 

To investigate whether children at other religious schools also learn to 
distinguish right from wrong at an earlier age than public school students 
because of daily emphasis upon ethical principles, a small group was selected 
at a Jewish parochial school for comparison with Catholic school students. 
They were chosen from among the upper middle class and the academically 
gifted, because earlier interviews had shown that such children’s verbal 
facility makes for easier understanding of how the developing child thinks at 
different ages and why he thinks as he does. 

Ss were selected from a modern Jewish parochial school in a good neighbor- 
hood as were other schools in the study. To eliminate extraneous variables a 
school was sought which was set in an environment in which children ex- 
perienced no more prejudice because of being Jewish than Catholic parochial 
children experienced because of being Catholic. With this in mind, a school 
in a Brooklyn area „was selected which met this condition. 
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B. Procepure 


The fifteen Jewish parochial school students studied were interviewed 
during December 1959, as part of the more comprehensive study during the 
period from fall of 1958 through December 1959. They were selected by the 
principal on the basis of study requirements and consisted of two boys and 
two girls in cach grade from the first through the fourth, in age from six 
through nine years, with an IQ 110 or higher, and free of know personality 
problems. One child originally included was later excluded from the analysis 
because of an error in its IQ. 

Warner's scales were used for socio-economic classification and parents’ 
schooling, occupation and residence were used as indices. 

Each child was seen individually by the investigator in accordance with 
Piaget’s “clinical method” and was told four stories. Two were by Piaget, 
“Cup” with slight cultural adaptation, and “Lost,” and two others (2), 
“Fight” and “Scout,” had been constructed and tested in collaboration with 
Aline Szeminska, when an assistant to Piaget. Interviews were recorded on 
tapes, 

Cup and Lost are stories concerned with evaluation of an act as to intent 
or result, while Fight and Scout are concerned with peer reciprocity versus 
authority dependence. 

The stories are presented here with questions illustrative of those used in 
the interviews. All stories but the Lost story are interrupted by questions 
before they are completed. Since in the clinical méthod the investigator 
formulates each question on the basis of the response to the preceding one, a 
uniform questionnaire cannot be used. In the course of the probing, the 
investigator asks a large number of questions. Those here given are intended 
only to indicate the nature of the questions asked. 


Cup Story (after Piaget 1932) A little boy named John (or a girl named 
Mary, depending on the sex of the subject) is called to dinner by his 
mother. Between the room where John is and the kitchen (or dining 
room) there is a swinging door. Behind the door is a chair with fifteen 
cups on a tray. John has no way of knowing that the chair, with the cups 
was there. When he opens the door, the door swings into the chair, the 
chair and the tray tumble and all the cups break. How do you think 
his mother felt about this? 

(Picking up the child’s term) Was she angry at John? 

A boy named Henry (or a girl named Margaret) is told by his 
mother not to take any cookies from the jar, since the mother needed 
the cookies for guests. The mother leaves the house and Henry wants 
to snitch one cookie. Since the mother has placed the jar out of his 
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reach, Henry has to climb up on a chair in order to reach the jar 
and he knocks over a cup on a lower shelf while doing so. How will 
Henry’s mother feel when she comes home? 

Which mother is more angry, John’s or Henry’s? 

What do you think about these two boys? 

Are they both naughty, is one naughty? 

If you were the father (or mother) would you punish both? 

Would you punish one more, which one? 


Lost Story (after Piaget 1932) A boy named Joe (or a girl named Alice) 
has just moved into the neighborhood and does not know the names of 
the streets very well. One day while he is playing, a man stops him and 
asks him where————Street (street near child’s school) is. Joe is not 
sure of the direction, but answers: “I think it’s over there.” But it was 
not there. The man walks and walks and walks and cannot find the house 
he is looking for. 

A boy named Mike (or a girl named Louise) knows the neighborhood 
very well. One day a man asks him where————Street is. Mike knows 
but he wants to play a trick on the man and says, “It’s there,” and 
shows him the wrong way, but this man is smart and finds his way. 

What do you think of the two boys? 

Why? 

Were both these boys equally naughty? 

Fight Story (Boehm and Szeminska): Two boys, Louis and George, 
very good friends, wanted to find out whether one of them was stronger 
than the other. So they decided to have a match, a fun fight, to see 
who was stronger. The next morning they met early in the school yard 
for their fight. While they were fighting, by accident Louis hit George on 
the nose which began to bleed badly. 

How do you think George felt about Louis? 

How did Louis feel? 

Because Louis felt sorry (or whichever term the child used) he wanted 
to do something about it, and wondered what to do. He could ask his 
teacher. Louis thought the teacher might tell him to write 100 times, 
“I should not fight.” Or else he could ask some of his friends. One of 
them might say, “Why don’t you bring George your favorite toy to play 
with?” Another one might say, “Buy him a gift” A third might say, 
ae go to George and tell him you are sorry.” What do you think Louis 

i 

Why? 

Louis went to George to tell him he was sorry (using the child’s term) 
and he also brought him his toy. But George said, “You do not need 
to leave a gift. You did not mean to hurt me. It happened by accident. 
I could have hurt you just as easily.” 
or took it home? 

Why? 

When do yow think George forgave him, when Louis said he was 
Sorry, or when he gave him the toy? 


Do you think Louis left the toy 


— 


- `. gegen 
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Would the toy make George be a better friend again? 

When do you think Louis felt better, when he wrote 100 times I should 
not fight, when he gave his toy to George, or when George said it was 
all right? 

Scout Story (Boehm and Szeminska): A group of children x years old 
(the subject’s age) want to give a surprise birthday party for their 
scout leader. One boy, Charles, is to decorate the room. He has never 
done this before and wonders whom he should ask for advice. He could 
ask his home room teacher. This teacher does not teach arts and crafts 
because he is not good in it, although he is very good in English, social 
studies, mathematics, etc. Charles could also ask a boy in his classroom 
who takes lessons in arts and crafts at the museum once 3 week and is 
excellent. He is so talented that he has won a prize at the museum. 


Whom do you think he asked? 
He asked both and they gave him different ideas. Whose advice would 


he follow? 
If he thought both ideas were equally good, whose would he use? 
A friend told him he liked the child’s plan much better. Would 


Charles still rather use the teacher’s? 
If he follows the friend’s advice, will the teacher be hurt or angry ?3 


C. TREATMENT OF DATA 


Each child’s protocol was scored independently, from transcriptions of 
the tape, by three judges, one the investigator and the two others graduate 
education students, both teachers.* Responses to each story by each child 


were classified according to Piaget’s three levels of morality (5). 


1. “Morality of constraint.” This is defined to mean automatic obedience 
to rules without reasoning or judgment, with adults viewed as omnipotent. 
Punishment is seen as a necessary retribution of justice and given in proportion 
to size or result of the misdeed, independent of motive. Intentions are not 
taken into consideration. 

2. An intermediary stage in which the child internalizes rul 
evaluating them or alternates in his responses to the situation. 

3. “Morality of cooperation.” This is defined to mean that the child 
evaluates intentions rather than deeds or outcome alone. Moral behavior is 
engaged in for its own sake, not out of fear of punishment. Cooperation and 
mutual respect among peers has taken the place of former unilateral respect 
for adults. 

To make the statistical analysis this group because of its small size was 


es without 


3 These stories are in a slightly altered form than when first used. 
4 Mrs. Doris Danto and Mrs. Esther May, former graduate students who had 


done similar research, and the author. ` 
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compared with other cohorts of academically gifted upper middle-class 
children, findings for whom are discussed in a previous report (4). Differ- 
ences in the proportion of “3” responses in pairs of control groups were then 
examined for statistical significance. Because of their small number, “1” and 
“2” responses were not examined separately. 


Responses to the four stories are compared for the three possible combina- 
tions of type of school. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES IN PROPORTION oF “3” RESPONSES AMONG GIFTED Upper MIDDLE-CLASS 
CHILDREN, BY SCHOOL 


School 
Story Jewish Public Jewish Catholic Jewish Catholic 
Fight 
Number of respond- 15 21 15 23 21 23 
ents “3” responses 
Number 11 13 11 14 13 14 
Per cent 73.3 61.9 73.3 60.9 61.9 60.9 
Difference between +11.4 +12.4 +1.0 
percentages 
Cup 
Number of respond- 15 21 15 43 21 43 
ents “3” responses 
Number 10 9 10 31 H 31 
Per cent 66.7 42.9 66.7 72.1 42.9 72.1 
Difference between +23.8 —5.4 —29.2 
percentages 
Lost 
Number of respond- 15 20 15 43 20 43 
ents “3” responses 
Number 14 19 14 37 19 37 
Per cent 93.3 95.0 93.3 86.0 95.0 86.0 
Difference between —i.7 +7.3 +9.0 
Percentages 
Scout 
Number of respond- 15 22 15 43 22 43 
ents “3” responses 
Number s 8 15 8 30 15 30 
Per cent » 53.3 68.2 53.3 69.8 68.2 69.8 
Difference between —14.9 —16.5 —1.6 
Percentages 


D. RESULTS 


Analysis of responses to the two stories concerned with authority 
independence and peer relationship indicates a wide divergence. For the Fight 
story, the Jewish parochial group was superior to other academically gifted 
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upper middle-class children in the Catholic and public schools. But for the 
Scout story, the Jewish parochial group had the lowest response of all 
gifted children. 

For the other two stories which were concerned with the problem of 
distinguishing between motivation and consequence of an act, the Jewish 
parochial children scored somewhere between the Catholic parochial and 
public school children. 

It should be noted that these findings are not of statistical significance 
because of the smallness of the group at the Jewish parochial school. Un- 
fortunately, this weakens the import of the conclusions reached. 


E. Discussion 


Findings though not statistically significant nevertheless might be of 
interest and possibly useful as indicators of in-group differences. The limited 
number of subjects in their responses provide data which may by looked 
upon as those of a pilot study. 

During the interviews at the Jewish parochial school, the investigator 
was impressed by the children’s maturity in responding to the Fight story, 
the first of the two stories concerned with authority. Unlike children in the 
other schools, they did not hesitate in making their choices. Even the younger 
subjects had arrived at that stage well-known to investigators when the 
child shows he feels his dignity offended by a question so elementary that 
only one answer can exist. Reactions as strong as these were not found else- 
where even among the nine- to eleven-year-old publié school children. 

The Jewish parochial school children in responding to this story were 
mature in peer reciprocity and empathy and showed independence from adults. 
They were concerned only with the story's hero who had been hurt, and 
scarcely any sought to atone by undergoing the punishment they liked least 
or best—responses made frequently in the other schools (“he gives him a 
toy because he does not like to write” or “he writes so as to make up because 
he hates writing”). They were concerned solely with the friend and making 
up or wanting to afford him pleasure, rather than, being preoccupied with 
Possible guilt or self-centered. e 

When we received similar responses from a small sample of Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes of low socio-economic class, their early maturity was tentatively 
ascribed to possible minority attitudes, strong need for peer friendships, and 
an earlier developed “give and take” attitude because of a need to belong. 
However, the present responses probably cannot be accounted for by such 
underlying motives. As stated these children had grown up in a tight com- 
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munity, were surrounded by Jewish people and probably have not been 
exposed to significant prejudice. 

Rather, religious differences may provide the explanation of these mature 
responses to the Fight story. For these children the accidental injury of a 
peer does not give rise to strong guilt feelings and they were not overly 
concerned with their misdeed. In contrast Catholic children could be more 
concerned with sin and re-establishment of the offender’s inner balance and 
absorbed so much in their guilt that they could dwell only on expiation and 
forget the injured person. Certainly, orthodox Christian theologies stress 
not only man’s helplessness toward sin but also Christ’s and God’s desire for 
man to sin less. Was not Christ “crucified for our sins”? Both the Catholic 
Church and Martin Luther emphasize man’s need for guilt feelings and 
repentance because each sin in thought or deed separates man from his 
heavenly Father and Son. 

However, in contrast to upper middle-class children of both levels of 
intelligence and academically gifted children of the working class at Catholic 
parochial schools, mature responses to the Fight story were also given by 
Catholic school students of average intelligence of the working class. A pos- 
sible explanation has been offered in another paper (4). 

To the other of the two authority stories, the Scout story, these Jewish 
parochial students responded least maturely of all groups, in a wide divergence 
from their responses to the Fight Story. Possibly the Catholic child’s own 
guilt in his response to the Fight story had been too dominant to permit peer 
identification; the Jewish parochial child apparently had responded with 
empathy so strong he could not accept the teacher’s advice which did not 
relate to the injured peer. But in the Scout story there is less need for peer 
identification since nobody is hurt and thus the Jewish child responded 
differently. He chose to follow the advice of a teacher, possibly because of 
strong traditional group belief in authority. 

To the Jewish family the teacher is to a large extent omniscient in 3 
tradition of Jewish regard for learning. The teacher is a surrogate for the 
Torah which is alive and then for all books or learning. As compared with 
the child, the teacher knows everything better even if the child should be an 
expert. In this particular school with all-day attendance, teachers were in- 
volved with students in areas which in public schools would be beyond the 
teachers’ responsibility. For example, we heard the principal advising a student, 
whose mother had complained of her daughter’s rudeness to her. “This 
problem did not seem school-related, but here the entire training of the child 
is of concern. Possibly teachers in this situation are omniscient and are 
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omnipotent longer in the children’s eyes, and this could reinforce and extend 
authority dependence. 

The better responses to the Cup story by the academically gifted upper 
middle-class parochial children than by those in the public schools were 
virtually predictable. Another paper explains the superiority of the responses 
given to this story by the Catholic parochial students (4). In the Jewish 
parochial school, as reported by the principal, the distinction between 
accidents and misdeeds is taught from the early grades on; it is contained in 
one of the basic Jewish laws. The poor responses, on the other hand, by 
the public school children were related partly to the “horrible” financial 
loss caused by breaking fifteen cups. In their concern with this children 
overlooked the fact that it was not due to any fault of the story's hero. 
Many who at first said the hero was not to blame because his mother had 
not told him she placed the cups there, later, when comparing the two 
children’s actions, could not free themselves from contrast of the gravity 
of fifteen broken cups with only one, and thought a child who breaks fifteen 
cups must be punished more severely. 

Responses by this small group of Ss to the Lost story, the second of the 
two concerned with the distinction between motivation and outcome of an 
action, were not particularly conclusive. This is the easiest of the four 
stories for the children and the great majority of the gifted upper middle-class 
children in all types of schools responded maturely. 


F. SUMMARY AND CoxcLUSION 


A small group of academically gifted upper middle-class children attending 
a Jewish parochial school was compared with like students at public and 
Catholic parochial schools, to investigate whether certain differences apparent 
in the results of a study of public and Catholic parochial school students 
were due to Catholic school training or could also be found at other kinds 
of religious schools as well. 

1. Gifted upper middle-class Jewish parochial students showed stronger 
empathy with an injured peer than any other group and were more peer 
related and more independent of adult authority apparently because of this 
empathy. r 

2. Ina situation likewise concerned with peer reciprocity versus authority 
dependence but not involving pain accidentally caused a peer, the Ss showed 
more authority dependence than gifted upper middle-class students in public 
or Catholic parochial schools. 


3. Responses to two stories concerned with a Gistinction between accidental 
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mishaps causing harm and intended misdeeds which caused no hardship, the 

Ss scored somewhere between the public and parochial school counterparts, 
4. These apparent differences suggest definite variations in content of 

conscience created by particular in-group training by religious institutions. 
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MINORITY GROUP IDENTIFICATION AND GROUP 
LEADERSHIP*? 


Summit County Receiving Hospital 


Rospert O. KirKHART 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


In his paper “‘Self-Hatred Among Jews (4)” Kurt Lewin discussed patterns 
of leadership in minority groups which are assigned only a socially marginal 
position in our society by the dominant majority. These leaders among Jews 
and Negroes and immigrants he said were often only peripheral group 
members in terms of their loyalty and identification with their minority group. 
This, Lewin theorized, tends to result in a leadership that is only lukewarm 
toward the core values of the group, and is consequently ineffectual in 
advancing the interests of the group. This “leadership from the periphery” 
was said to result from a tendency for minority group members as they 
become successful and increase in status to incorporate increasingly the values 
of the privileged majority. The purpose of this study was to empirically 
investigate this hypothesis of “leader from the periphery” within a Negro 
group. A sociometric nominating technique was used to ascertain the group’s 
leadership choices, and a measure of in-group identification was devised to 
determine the leader’s reaction to his minority group status. 


Following Lewin’s theorizing it would seem that Negroes who are chosen 
by other Negroes to occupy roles of leadership would tend to be low in in- 
group identification. However, it was not this writer’s observation that 
this was so; in fact, an acquaintance with several NAACP leaders suggested 
the opposite. It was felt that perhaps the application of a distinction made by 
Homans (3) might sharpen the conceptualization of this problem. For 
Homans, the total social system of a group is made up of the “external system” 
and the “internal system.” The “external system” refers to the group’s inter- 
telationships with the environment within which it exists. The “internal 
system” consists of intra-group relations developed and occurring between 
the members of the group in the course of their life within the group. Homans, 


= aa 
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in discussing the “internal system’ and “external system” of social groups, 
has pointed out how there are often different leaders selected for these two 
kinds of group functions. It was therefore hypothesized that group members 
nominated for “internal system” leadership situations would tend to be 
Negro identifiers, while group members nominated for “external system” 
leadership situations would tend to be majority group strivers.” 


B. Mernon 
1. The Negro Identification Incomplete Sentences Blank (NIISB) 


This technique was used to determine the individuals reaction to his 
minority group status as a Negro—that is, whether he identifies with it, 
rejects it, or is ambivalent toward it. Identification with Negroes as a group 
was defined as accepting the norms and values of Negroes rather than seeking 
whites as a reference group and adopting their norms and values. Rejection 
was operationally defined as an indication that the § rejects his Negro group 
membership in favor of the white majority as a reference group, and strives 
for acceptance by whites by adopting their norms and values. Ambivalence was 
defined as alternately identifying with the Negro group and then rejecting 
it, or as not giving evidence of either identification with Negroes or rejection 
of them. 

The Incomplete Sentences Blank technique has previously been used by 
Feiner (1), and Seeman (6) as an instrument for determining reaction 
to social marginality among Jews. In the present study a similar procedure 
was employed to develop the Negro Identification Incomplete Sentences 
Blank. Thirty-three Negro-relevant items (e.g., “Negro intellectuals. . . ”; 
“The typical white . . . ”; “The Negro jazz musician . . . ”; Negroes with 
darker skin color . . . ”) were included with eight neutral stems taken 
from Ve "Botter Incomplete Sentences Blank, making a total of 41 sentence 
stems included in the instrument. A manual for scoring the NIISB was de- 
veloped. Using this manual two independent raters yielded a reliability of 
2l. A five point scale was used for scoring each item. Low scores signified 
identification with the Negro group; high scores signified Negro rejection and 
majority-group striving. The total possible range on the 41 scale (since the 
responses to the neutral items were found to be scorable also) was from 
41 to 205. The actual range of scorers obtained was from 92 to 141, with a 
mean score of 113.2 and a standard deviation of 12.26. 


2 The term “Negro identifier” is indi i i 

s : used to indicate Ss that are highly identified 
with the Negro group, .while the term “majority group striver” is cea. indicate 
Ss low in Negro in-group identification. 
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2. Sociometric Leadership Choices 


This instrument, based on a nominating technique, is similar in form to the 
used by Fitzgerald (2) in measuring overt dependency, and Marlowe (5) 
in measuring overt achievement behavior. The instrument consisted of nine 
leadership situations, each situation being followed with space provided for 
the § to indicate his nominations. 

Each § was provided with a copy of leadership situations which were 
numbered from one to nine and was also given a list of all of the fraternity 
members. Ss were then asked to select from the list of members “the 
member of your group whom you would most prefer to . . .” (followed 
by the statement of that specific leadership situation). Following this selection 
the Ss were then asked to select “the member of your group whom you 
would next most prefer. ...” Then the Ss were asked to select “The member 
of your group whom you would least prefer . . .”; and lastly “The member 
of your group whom you would next least prefer... .” In this manner 
each § made four nominations for each description. ‘The nominations that 
each S received were scored +2 for “most preferred,” 1 for “next most 
preferred,” —1 for “next least preferred,” and —2 for “least preferred.” 
An 8s score for each of the nine leadership situations was the algebraic sum 
of all the nominations he received. Constraints were later added to each Ss 
total scores to convert all scores to positive values. These sociometric ratings 
yielded a split-half reliability of .91. 

Of the nine specific leadership situations, three calléd for internal, within- 
group leadership behavior such as “Which member of your group would you 
most prefer to settle a dispute between two members of your fraternity?” 
A second group of three called for external, group to environment, types 
of leadership behavior as “Which member of your group would you most 
prefer to represent your fraternity in a study council discussion of segregation 
in housing at O.S.U.?” These two types of items were alternated to make 
up the first six leadership situations. The remaining three leadership situations 
were of a predictive, futuristic type as “Which member of your group do you 
feel will make the greatest contribution in the struggle for equality for 
Negroes in this country?” 


3. Subjects 


Forty-six Negro male college students at Ohio State University who were 
members of the three social fraternities on the University campus with 
predominantly Negro membership participated in the study. The Ss ranged 
in age from 18 years to 28 years, and were mainly of lower middle socio- 
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economic class background. Each fraternity was an intact social group where 
each member knew the entire constituency of his group and thus was readily 
able to make leadership nominations from his group. 


C. PROCEDURE 


Each fraternity was tested as a group after a regularly scheduled business 
meeting. This study was uniformly structured with each group as follows: 
I am studying the opinions, attitudes, and feelings of members of minor- 
ity groups. As you probably know from sociology or psychology courses, 
there are many studies that deal with the opinions of majority group 
members, but relatively few that are concerned with how minority 
group members think and feel about things. My study is of this latter 

type. 


To enable the Ss to be more frank in their responses, they were told that 
all responses would be treated anonymously. While the investigator left 
the room the fraternity president assigned each member a number to use 
in place of his name. These members were also used in place cf names on 
the sociometric nominations. The Sociometric Leadership Choice techniques 
was administered first, followed by the NIISB. 


D. RESULTS 


In order to test the hypothesis namely, that group members nominated for 
“internal system” leadership situations would tend to be Negro identifiers, 
while group members nominated for “external system” leadership situations 
would tend to be majority group strivers, it was first necessary to demonstrate 
that the reliability of the sociometric technique was adequate. To test the 
reliability of the Sociometric Leadership Scale each of the three participant 
fraternity groups were randomly divided into two equal halves. The nomi- 
nations of the members in each half were then compared with the nominations 
made by the other half of the members. Table 1 shows the reliabilities 
obtained for the three different types of leadership situations included in 
the Sociometric Leadership Scale, plus the total reliability obtained by sum 
ming across all three leadership situations. 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITIES OF SoctomETRIC LEADERSHIP NOMINATIONS 
. “Internal system” nominations (items 2, 4, and 6) 387 
“External system” nominations (items 1, 3, and 5) 79 
“Futuristic leader” nominations (items 7, 8, and 9) 88 
Total nominations (all items) 85 
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These figures demonstrate that the Sociometric Leadership Scale is ade- 
quately reliable to warrant its use in testing hypothesis. 

The leadership hypothesis stated that group members nominated for 
“internal system” leadership situations would tend to be Negro identifiers 
while group members nominated for “external system” leadership situations 
would tend to be a majority group strivers. Thus on the Sociometric 
Leadership Scale an § given high nominations by his peers for an “internal 
system” leadership situation should receive low “external system” nominations, 
according to the hypothesis. Specifically the hypothesis would predict a 
negative correlation between the internal system leadership score and the 
external system leadership score that each S received. This clearly was not 
the case. All of the three leadership conditions were highly correlated. 
Thus an S that tended to be chosen as a leader in one of the leadership situ- 
ations also tended to be chosen as a leader for all three leadership conditions. 
Table 2 summarizes the intercorrelations of the three leadership situations. 


TABLE 2 
PEARSON Propuct-MoMENT CORRELATIONS AMONG THREE LEADERSHIP SITUATIONS 
(N = 46) ec 

Leadership Internal External Futuristic 
situation system system leader 

Internal system — 

External system 86 = 

Futuristic leader ER KD cz 


= 


Because of the high positive intercorrelations among the three leadership 
conditions the sum of nominations for all three situations was obtained, and 
this score was compared with the score obtained on the NIISB. The non- 
parametric Mann-Whitney U Test was used to compare the total socio- 
metric nomination scores of Ss who comprised the upper one-third (Negro 
identifiers) and the lower one-third (minority group strivers) on the NIISB. 
Table 3 contains the results of this analysis. 

TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL SociomeTric NOMINATIONS BETWEEN NEGRO IDENTIFIERS 
AND MAJORITY GROUP STRIVERS 


Mean rank Mean rank 

Identification for Negro for majority 
measure identifier group striver U Z P 
NIISB 12.73 (15) 18.3 (15) iss 1.76.04 


Nore.—The t cu identifier” indicates those subjects ranking in the upper 
1/3 of all Ss GE EE. term “majority group striver” is used to indicate 
those Ss ranking in the lower 1/3 of Ss on the identification measure. A one-tailed 
test was used. The numbers in parenthesis indicate the N for each group. ` 

a A lower mean rank value indicates a higher number of leadership nominations. 
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The data in this table indicate that Ss who scored as Negro identifiers 
were chosen more frequently by their fraternity group peers to be leaders 
in all the three leadership conditions. 


E. Discussion 


The hypothesis that group members nominated for “internal system” 
leadership situations would tend to be Negro identifiers, while group members 
nominated for “external system” leadership situations would tend to be 
majority group strivers was not confirmed. In fact, a high positive correlation 
was found to exist between both “internal” and “external” leadership as 
well as the futuristic leadership” condition. Thus a group member who 
was chosen for one leadership situation tended to be nominated for the 
other leadership situations as well. Specifying the situational parameters of 
leadership by attempting to ascertain different leadership situations (consistent 
with Lewin’s emphasis on prediction of behavior as a function of the situ- 
ation) did not prove helpful with the Negro minority group studied here. 
Instead, leadership choices seemed to be based on attributes of the prospective 
leaders, one of which seemed to be strong in-group identifications. Thus, 
Lewin’s notion of “leader from the periphery” did not find support in this 
study, in fact, the opposite was found. It is difficult to assess how far this 
finding can be generalized to other Negro groups. It would seem worth- 
while to replicate this study on groups other than college students in a 
northern university. It may be the case that Negro college students are 
more identified than other groups of Negroes, or at least feel they can (or 
should) express such attitudes. 


F. Summary 


Forty-seven male Negro college students who were members of three social 
fraternities with predominantly Negro membership were administered a 
measure of Negro -in-group identification and made sociometric leadership 
nominations. The hypothesis tested was that group members nominated for 
“internal system” leadership situations would tend to be Negro identifiers, 
while group members nominated for “external system” leadership situations 
would tend to be majority group strivers. The results obtained refuted the 
hypothesis. A high positive correlation was found to exist between “internal 
system” and “external system” leaders, Further, the nominated leaders 
were found to be highly identified with their Negro group, a finding in 
opposition to Lewin’§ theory of “leader from the periphery.” 
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‘THE RELATIONSHIPS OF DRESS TO SELECTED MEASURES 
OF PERSONALITY IN UNDERGRADUATE WOMEN? 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


Lewis R. AIKEN, JR. 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


Although the pyschology of clothes has been earmarked as worthy of 
‘scientific investigation for over a century (3), attacks on the problem have 
been infrequent and loosely conceived. With few exceptions, the phenom- 
enological method of ““Teufelsdrockh” has merely been imitated, and knowl- 
edge of the subject has suffered for want of an empirical approach. 

Sartor Resartus (3) emphasized the ornamental function of clothing and 
issued a promissory note for the rewards to be gained from a scientific study 
of dress, but acceptance of the challenge by a theory of clothing behavior was 
delayed for nearly a century (7, 10). Since then, research on the psychology 
_ of clothes has largely been confined to a theoretical or historical approach. 
‘An early manuscript on the subject (10), leaning on a thorough discussion 
_ of the history of fashion motivation, analyzed dress as a means of display of 
= wealth and desire for conformity and presented some ideas on the influences 

of the fear and sex motives on choice of clothing. Barr (2), in one of the 
_ few empirical investigations in this area, approached the study of fashion 
Motivation by means of questionnaires administered to various groups of 
women, He concluded that the really fundamental attitudes in the choice 

‘of clothes are those associated with the desire to conform, desire for comfort, 
desire for economy, the artistic impulse, and self-expression through, sex and 

ininity. A desire to attain to ideals of slenderness and tallness was also 
found to be important in the selection of dress, but individual differences in 
educational background, economic status, reading habits, amount of technical 
knowledge, and professional interest in fashion were léss important in deter- 
Mining clothing choice; such personality characteristics as distinctiveness, 
youthfulness, and dignity seemed to be of barely moderate importance as 
objectives in the choice of dress. 

Other investigations have studied the relationships between clothes and per- 
— 
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sonality by attempting to ascertain the determinants of good and poor ap- 
pearance. Silverman (11) had judges rate each of several girls on appearance, 
the ratings being compared with the results of questionnaires, socio-economic 
data, and intelligence tests. It was found that the good appearance group 
was better adjusted, more sociable, and more intelligent than the poor ap- 
pearance group. Data by Stepat (12) suggest that girls who show greater 
concern about clothing and appearance are more maladjusted and have a 
narrower range of interests, activities, and experiences than others. 

A trait-factor approach to the psychology of clothes has been taken by 
several writers (6, 7, 9). The classic in this area is Flugel’s book (7), which 
gives prominence to sexual motives. Flugel discussed nine “clothing types”— 
the rebellious, resigned, unemotional, prudish, dutiful, protected, supported, 
sublimated, and self-satisfied. Spranger’s typology was used in an analysis of 
taste and temperament by Evans (6), who gave lengthy theoretical sketches 
of the artistic tastes of four temperament types. A similar approach was 
taken by Hartman (9), who listed a shorthand description and the purport- 
edly corresponding emphasis in clothing choice of each of Spranger’s six types. 

Although items concerning dress appear on several personality inventories, 
the writer was unable to find one reference in which a fairly exhaustive 
attempt had been made to relate statements concerning dress to other per- 
sonality variables. Thus, it appeared potentially fruitful to test for the 
existence of various clothing types or dimensions, defined by a series of state- 
ments, and to see how such dimensions relate to more general personality 
variables. 


B. METHOD 
1. Clothing Opinionnaire 


As the measure of dress behavior, 80 statements were written from the 
type-descriptions of Flugel (7) and Hartman (9) and the findings of Silver- 
man (11) and Barr (2). These statements were randomly arranged as å 
true-false opinionnaire and administered to 300 women in a sophomore 
psychology course at a southeastern women’s college. Replies were punched 
on IBM cards, statements to which less than 15 per cent of the sample 
responded either true or false being eliminated. The phi coefficients among 
the remaining 59 items were then computed,? and the item-intercorrelations 
were analyzed into clusters (4). The five clusters containing multiple items 
were composed of a total of 33 statements. The labels applied to these clusters 


2 The facilities of the UNIVAC 1105 computer at the University of North Carolina 
were made available for these computations. 
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were: Decoration in Dress, Comfort in Dress, Interest in Dress, Conformity 
in Dress, and Economy in Dress. The 33 statements were, in turn, randomly 
arranged as a true-false opinionnaire, which appears in Table 1. The inter- 
correlations of the items in each of the five clusters were then factor analyzed 
by the principal components solution, and the weight for each item in a given 
cluster was made proportional to the loading of that item on the first principal 
axis of the correlation cluster. The numbers and assigned weights of the 
items in each cluster are presented in Table 2. The item numbers refer 
to Table 1. Thus, the opinionnaire in Table 1, scored for the five clusters 
with the weights listed in Table 2, served as the measure of dress behavior. 


2. Other Measures 


The choice of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (AVL Scale) 
(1) was motivated by the work of Evans (6) and Hartman (9). The Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) (8) and the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire (16 PFQ) (5) were selected because of the inter- 
personal (socialization) traits in “normal” personality reportedly measured 
by the former and the extensive research which has been done with the latter 
instrument, Inclusion of the F Scale was suggested by a colleague. Finally, 
as a measure of intellective ability, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
scores of each student were on file with the college. Thus, a wide range of 
personality variables was sampled. 


3. Subjects and Procedure * 


One-hundred-sixty of the original group of 300 students served as Ss for 
the main study. The revised clothing opinionnaire (Table 1) and person- 
ality tests were administered over three sessions. The Ss were promised 
individual interpretations of the results, and the necessity of answering truth- 
fully was impressed upon them. All Ss appeared highly motivated tô take the 
tests and receive the interpretations. 


C. RESULTS $ 


The correlations among the five dress clusters (initial and revised opinion- 
naire), the 18 CPI variables, the 16 factors on the 16 PFQ, the six AVL 
Scales, the F Scale scores, and the two sets of SAT scores were computed. 
The 33 out of 43 personality variables which had at least one significant 
correlation (8 < .05) with one of the five dress clusters on both initial and 
Tetest opinionnaires are listed in Table 3. The intercorrelations among the 
dress clusters and their test-retest reliabilities are also given in this table. 
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TABLE 1 
REVISED CLOTHING OPINIONNAIRE 


Your answers to the following statements are strictly confidential and will not affect 
your grades or academic life in any way. We are interested in doing some research 
on the psychology of clothing, and we ask your cooperation in making this effort 
worthwhile. 
Directions: Please write your name in the upper right hand corner. Each of the 
statements on this opinionnaire expresses the opinion or behavior of a particular 
person in regard to the selection and use of women’s clothing. If the statement is 
true, or mostly true, about you, please encircle the letter “T” after the statement; if 
the statement is false, or mostly false, about you, please encircle the letter “F” after 
the statement. 


L 


I like close-fitting, figure-revealing dresses. 


4 


2. I try to choose dresses which are like those which most women 
are currently wearing. T 
3. I approve of the Bikini bathing suit and wouldn’t mind wearing 
one myself. y h 
4. I like to “dress up,” and I usually spend a lot of time doing so. E 
5. I usually dress for warmth rather than for fashion. d 
6. When buying a dress, I am more interested in practicality than 
beauty. T 
7. I see nothing wrong with wearing dresses which have plunging 
necklines. T 
8. When shopping, I look around quite a bit to make certain that 
I get the best article of clothing at the lowest price. T 
9. I don’t like to wear “trinkets” such as earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other jewelry. T 
10. A new pair of shoes makes me feel like a new person. ae 
11, The men whom I know always notice what I wear. aby 
12. It is very important to be in style. T 
13. There is nothing like a new hat to improve my morale. ae 
14. I think that most men “notice” what a woman is wearing. T 
15. I plan what I am going to wear at least a day or two in advance. T 
16. I like to try out new “effects” in my clothing which others will 
admire and enyy. T 
17. I usually mend my own clothes. T 
18. I think that women dress primarily for men rather than for other 
women. T 
19. I buy dresses for comfort rather than appearance. T 
20. I try to choose dresses which are different from those which most 
women are currently wearing, T 
21. I like to feel that my clothes are supporting me or holding me up. ak 
22. I think that most women tend to wear too many clothes. a 
23. In choosing my clothes, I try to buy something that my parents 
approve of. 2 
24. The ideal garment is one that is as simple as possible. ab 
25. I usually buy my dresses at the end of the season. ay 
26. I like to make my own clothes, T 
EE I had more money I would spend it on clothes. T 
28. I think that a woman should become more conservative in her 
dress after she marries. 2 
29. I should love to be a dress designer. T 
30. I have bought a lot of dresses in the last year, L 
31. I should love to be a fashion model. T 
32. I spend quite a bit of time reading about styles and fashions 
in magazines and newspapers, T 
33. I usually buy my dresses at the beginning of the season. ae 
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TABLE 2 
Irem WEIGHTS FOR Dress CLUSTERS 


Dress cluster 


Decoration Comfort Interest Conformity Economy 


a 


Item Direct. Wgt. Direct. Wgt. Direct. Wgt. Direct. Wet. Direct. Wet. 


1 gp 10:0 

2 KREE 

H re} Za 

4 G est T 148 

5 RRE F 10.0 e100 
6 pars ar LE 

7 F116 

8 Se E 
9 F 13.3 

10 T 175 

11 T A 

12 T AE WEE 

13 T 20:0 T age 

14 T 16:6 

15 T 53 

16 EE 

17 Toe 
18 T ER, 

19 T 14.8 

20 F 10.7 

21 T pa 

22 T ARS 

23 EE 

24 i 

25 pat T Ca 
26 o T 15.5 
27 F 12.6 

28 T 10:0 

+ Sarai F 13.1 
31 T 14.0 

32 je EE WE kën pias 


All reliabilities are greater than .80, a fairly high figure, considering the 
method used. 


1. Decoration in Dress 


Thirteen of the personality variables correlated significantly with the 
decoration cluster. The significant correlations of decoration with four CPI 
variables, four 16 PFQ factors, four AVL Scales, and the F Scale indicate 
that high scorers on decoration tend to be conscientious, conventional, stereo- 
typed, conforming, non-intellectual, sympathetic, sociable, and submissive. In 
short, the evidence suggests that high scorers or decoration tend to be un- 
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TABLE 3 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS or Dress CLUSTERS Wm PERSONALITY TESTS VARIABLES 
AND WITH EACH OTHER 


Dress cluster 


Personality test variable Decoration Comfort Interest Conformity Economy 


CPI Capacity for Status —.222 
CPI Social Presence —.251 
CPI Sense of Well-Being —.176 
CPI Responsibility -299 -194 
CPI Socialization -393 
CPI Self-Control -169 —.195 279 .232 
CPI Good Impression -220 
CPI Communality EI 358 
CPI Achievement via 
Conformance 194 
CPI Achievement via 
Independence — 225 —.219 
CPI Intellectual Efficiency —.156 —.191 +175 
CPI Psychological 
Mindedness .238 
CPI Flexibility —.180 
CPI Femininity .222 +223 237 
16 PFQ Aloof, Cold vs. 
Warm, Sociable -180 172 


16 PFQ Dull, Low Capac- 
ity vs. Bright, Intelligent —.203 
16 PFQ Submissive, Mild 


vs. Dominant, Aggressive —217 
16 PFQ Glum, Silent vs. 
Enthusiastic, Talkative —.228 


16 PFQ Casual, Unde- 
pendable vs. Conscien- » 
tious, Persistent 223 BER Jee 396 198 
16 PFQ Timid, Shy vs. 
Adventurous, “Thick 
Skinned” BEL? 
16 PFQ Trustful, Adap- 
table vs. Suspecting, 
Jealous 157 
16 PFQ ` Conventional, 
Practical vs. Bohemian, 
Unconcerned bai SA? —.280 
16 PFQ Confident, Un- 
shakable vs. Insecure, 
Anxious -160 
16 PFQ Lax, Unsure ‘vs. 
Controlled, Exact EZ -178 
16 PFQ Phlegmatic, Com- 
posed vs. Tense, Excit- 


able 198 224 
AVL Theoretical Scale  —.155 -192 
AVL Economic Scale Sie 231 
AVL Aesthetic Scale —.349 
AVL Social Scale 242 .238 


AVL Religious Scale , 210 289 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Dress cluster 


Personality test variable Decoration Comfort Interest Conformity Economy 
SAT Verbal 257 
SAT Mathematical .219 
F Scale 321 -195 -265 -195 

Decoration in Dress 831 

Comfort in Dress —.091 837 

Interest in Dress 591 —.378 823 

Conformity in Dress 131 142 096 3872 

Economy in Dress 001 483 —151 248 802 


complicated and socially conscientious. This pattern is similar to that of 
the interest cluster, which is highly correlated with the decoration variable. 
The lack of significant correlation between decoration and the AVL Aesthetic 
Scale suggests that emphasis on the decorative aspect of dress has little con- 
nection with the emphasis on form and harmony, which is reportedly measured 
by the AVL Aesthetic Scale. 


2. Comfort in Dress 


The comfort in dress cluster is significantly correlated with seven person- 
ality variables. These correlations suggest that high scorers on comfort tend 
to be self-controlled, socially cooperative, sociable, thorough, and deferent 
to authority. Thus, high scorers on comfort tend to be controlled extroverts. 
This cluster is most closely related to the economy in, dress cluster and has a 
significant negative correlation with the interest in dress cluster. 


3. Interest in Dress 


Ten personality variables correlated significantly with the interest cluster, 
six of which also have significant correlations with the decoration cluster. 
The five significant correlations of interest with the CPI indicate that high 
scorers on interest tend to be conventional, conscientious, compliant before 
authority, and stereotyped in thinking. The four significant correlations of 
interest with the 16 PFQ indicate that high scorers op the former tend to 
be Persistent, suspicious, insecure, and tense. The significant positive cor- 
relation of interest with the F Scale reinforces the above suggestion that 
high scorers on the former tend to be conventional and compliant before 
authority. Thus, the data suggest that high scorers on interest are uncompli- 
cated and socially conscientious, but there are also indications of adjustment 
difficulties in this group. Considering the personality variables which are 
significantly related to the decoration and interest clusters, it will be observed 
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that these data give support to Stepat’s findings (12), which were discussed 
previously. 
4. Conformity in Dress 


The conformity cluster correlates significantly with nine CPI variables and 
five 16 PFQ factors. The pattern of intercorrelations indicates that women 
who make high scores on conformity tend to be socially conforming, restrained, 
conscientious, moral, sociable, traditional, and submissive. The conformity 
cluster correlates significantly with four of the AVL Scales, indicating that 
high scorers on the former tend to emphasize economic, social, and religious 
values and minimize aesthetic values. The significant positive correlation of 
conformity with the F Scale re-emphasizes the suggestion of conventionality 
and deference to authority of high scorers on the former. Thus, it appears 
that conformity in dress is related to a large group of conformity variables, 
and is therefore well-named. Finally, the conformity in dress cluster is 
not significantly related to any other dress cluster except economy. 


5. Economy in Dress 


The economy cluster correlates significantly with four CPI variables and 
two 16 PFQ factors. These relationships suggest that high scorers on economy 
tend to be responsible, conscientious, alert, efficient, precise, and controlled. 
The significant correlations of economy with the AVL Theoretical Scale and 
the SAT-Verbal and SAT-Mathematical scores suggest that high scorers on 
the first variable tend to be intelligent individuals interested in the discovery 
of truth. It is of interest to note that the economy cluster is not significantly 
related to the AVL Economic Scale. The aspect of economy measured by 
the clothing opinionnaire is statements on personal resourcefulness with 
respect to clothing. This is presumably different from an emphasis on “use- 
fulness” in general, which is reportedly measured by the AVL Scale. The 
common themes running through the various relationships with the economy 
cluster are those of intelligence and efficiency, 


> 


6. Rapprochement 


On re-reading Barr’s study (2), the writer was delighted to discover that 
the dimensions of dress behavior which were found in the present investi- 
gation are quite similar to the former’s “fundamental attitudes in the choice 
of clothes.” The writer certainly has no preference for the term “cluster” 
over “attitude,” therefore the findings discussed in the present paper are felt 
to substantiate the earlier study. However, this investigation has supple- 


—— 
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mented Barr's findings by providing for more rigorous measurement of these 
attitudes and by taking a few steps in the direction of relating attitudes 
toward dress to more general personality variables. On the other hand, the 
writer found little evidence for the existence of clothing types of the sort 
described by Flugel (7) or Hartman (9). Several of the items written from 
the type-descriptions of these writers were retained in the 33-item opinion- 
naire, but the items did not arrange themselves into clusters of these types. 
The reason for this, other than non-existence of such types, may be one of 
a difference between surface and source traits. In addition, the present investi- 
gation was obviously limited by the writer’s choice of statements and person- 
ality variables, and other dimensions of dress may exist. However, the fairly 
high reliabilities, using the least benign method, of the five dress clusters 
found here, the multiple relationships between conceptually similar person- 
ality variables and dress clusters, and the replication of these significant cor- 
relations suggest that these results are not spurious. 


D. SUMMARY 


This study attempted to demonstrate that the psychology of dress can be 
brought under scientific scrutiny. Eighty true-false statements concerning 
dress behavior were administered to 300 undergraduate women. Thirty- 
three of these statements were found from the item intercorrelations to 
constitute five “dress clusters”—decoration, comfort, interest, conformity, 
and economy. Weights for items in each cluster wefe taken proportional to 
the first principal axis in a factor analysis of each cluster. The revised 33- 
item opinionnaire and a number of personality tests were then administered 
to a sample of 160 of the original 300 women. Significant correlations among 
the dress and personality variables, in addition to the intercorrelations of 
the dress clusters and the reliabilities of the clusters, are discussed., 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


In addition to the early work of Sherif (8) and the more recent findings 
by Asch (2) and McKeachie (6) on the modification of an individual’s 
judgments in accordance with a group norm, there have been numerous 
attempts at obtaining a fuller understanding of the specific conditions under 
which an individual or individuals within a group may modify their judgments 
or attitudes as a result of their interaction with other group members. 

Rosenberg, Erlick and Berkowitz (7) found an assembly effect in that 
behavior of individuals in groups varied in accordance with the other members 
with whom they were assembled. Haythorn (4) in studying the comparison 
of authoritarian and equalitarian leaders and followers found a significant 
interactional effect of leaders and followers. The behavior of followers was 
related to the authoritarian or equalitarian score of their leaders, and the 
behavior of the leaders was related to the authoritarian or equalitarian 
score of their followers. Haythorn also found significant behavioral differences 
between the homogeneous and non-homogeneous groups. Hoffman (5) 
reported that non-homogeneous groups produced higher quality solutions to 
problems than did homogeneous groups. This he attributed to a greater 
Perceptual field for the non-homogeneous group which allowed for a 
greater variety of solutions. Haythorn (4) reported that individuals in a 
group with others having similar personality characteristics will behave 
differently than when in a group possessing heterogeneous personality charac- 
teristics, V 

These studies (2, 6, 8) dealing with the attitude’ change and judgment 
modification were not concerned with the specific structure of the group 
influencing the change. Similarly, the studies dealing with homogeneous or 
heterogeneous memberships have been concerned with problem solving and 
differential behavior but not with the modification of attitudes. 

The present paper is a report of a comparison of attitudinal changes 


—— 
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occurring in homogeneous groups with attitudinal changes occurring in a 
heterogeneous group. The attitudes under consideration are those of authori- 
tarianism and non-authoritarianism as determined by the Minnesota Teachers 
Attitude Inventory (TAI). 

On the basis of the previous investigations which reported that individuals 
tended to be influenced by group norms, certain relationships might be 
anticipated. Specifically, we would hypothesize that: (a) Authoritarians when 
placed in a homogeneous discussion group consisting only of authoritarians 
would show an attitude change different from the attitude changes recorded 
for a matched group of authoritarians placed in a group of non-authoritarians. 
(4) Non-authoritarians when placed in a homogeneous discussion group 
consisting only of non-authoritarians would show an attitude change dif- 
ferent from the attitude changes recorded for a matched group of non- 
authoritarians placed in a group of authoritarians. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The study was conducted on Ss who were enrolled in three sections of an 
Educational Psychology course. On the second meeting of the course the 
MTAI was administered. On the basis of the scores Ss were assigned to 
equated groups in the following manner: 

Each group was to have a maximum of eight members and for each class 
section this meant five groups or fifteen groups in all. Ss were ranked in 
terms of scores from hizh to low. The lower the scores the more authoritarian 
the attitude, the higher the scores the more democratic the attitude. For each 
class the twelve highest Ss were assigned to Group I or Group II. The 
highest scoring § (8) was assigned to Group II, Sy and S were assigned 
to Group I, S4 to Group II, Ss and Se were assigned to Group I etc. until 
there were eight members in Group I and four members in Group II. The 
means and standard deviations of the eight members of Group I and the four 
members of Group II were comparable. Group I was, therefore, a homogen- 
cous grouping of .non-authoritarians. (The term non-authoritarian was 
used here rather than democratic because most of the high scores fell around 
the median of the Minnesota Sample, suggesting that North Carolina college 
women tend to be more authoritarian than their Minnesota contemporaries, 
an interesting finding in itself.) The four members assigned to Group H 
represented one half of the heterogeneous group. 

Next, the twelve Ss with the lowest scores were divided into two groups 
in the same manner as done earlier for the high scoring Ss. Eight Ss were 
placed in Group III ‘and four were placed in Group II along with the four 
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already placed highest scoring Ss. We then had three groups of eight members. 

The remaining Ss representing the intervening scores were assigned to two 
remaining groups, but their results will not be reported here. 

The same procedure was followed for each of the three class sections 
resulting in the combined N’s of 24, 12, 12, and 24 for Group I (non- 
authoritarian), Group II high scoring Ss (non-authoritarian), Group II 
low scoring Ss (authoritarian), and Group III (authoritarian) respectively. 
(See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 
Comparison oF Group MEANS 
Pretest Posttest Mean 
mean mean increase t p 
Group I (Non-au- 
thoritarian) N=24 46.16 63.38 17.22 4.37 $ > 001 
Group II (Non-au- 
thoritarian) N=12 45.92 61.17 15.25 5.43 $ > 001 
Difference in mean 
increase = — 1.97 
t = — GL 
GroupII (Author- 
itarian) N=12 —20.00 21.42 41.42 6.87 p> -001 
Group III ( Author- 
itarian) N=24 —19.75 18.96 38.71 4.13 p> 001 
Difference in mean - 
increase —— — 1.71 
t prs ns 33" 


* Not significant. 


On the third day of classes the Ss were introduced to the general aim 
of the course, this being a comprehensive understanding of the ,teaching- 
learning process. The text employed for the course was Lindgren’s Educational 
Psychology in the Classroom. The format of the course was described to the 
Ss. The first hour of each week would be spent in formal lectures, classroom 
discussions, tests etc. In short, the first hour of the week would involve the 
class meeting together as a single unit with the instructor assuming fairly 
Complete direction of the classroom activities. 

On the second hour of the week the Ss would meet with the group to 
which they were assigned. For this purpose the instructor provided them 
with certain questions which were based upon their readings or previous 
lectures, The results of their deliberations were always reported back to 
class orally or submitted in writing to the instructor. 
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The third hour of the class was left entirely to the Ss, with one proviso, 
They were to select some phase of the subject Exceptional Child for group 
study and report back to the class in any manner they wished. They were 
also given choices as to whether they preferred one or two meetings for their 
presentations. They were told that their presentations would be evaluated by 
their fellow Ss as well as by the instructor, the evaluation counting about 
one third of their final grade. It was believed that by being expected to 
participate in group activity the final products of which would be evaluated 
by one’s peers as well as by an instructor, there would be sufficient ego- 
involvement to work industriously. 

For this third hour, the instructor served only as a resource person who 
gave assistance when requested. The most typical request was for readings 
or for the names of resource people in the community. 

Until the date of the first presentation, Ss were permitted to use the 
third hour for their meetings. Since the presentations were made during the 
third hour, once they were begun, it was necessary the Ss meet with each 
other outside of class. 

At no time were the Ss given a reason for their placement in a particular 
group. 

During the last week of the semester, the MTAI was readministered. 
On the followng meeting the scores for the two administrations were reported 
back to the Ss with considerable class discussion ensuing. 


D 


C. RESULTS 

In Table 1 are the pretest and posttest mean scores for each of the groups- 
For each group there was an increase in mean scores which was significant 
at the .001 level. 

This increase was in the direction of more democratic or non-authoritarian 
attitudes toward children. The questions raised by our hypotheses, however, 
were related to the differential effects of homogeneous grouping upon attitude 
change. When we compare the increase in mean scores of Group I with the 
increase in mean scores of the Group II high scoring Ss, we find no significant 
difference (Table 1). Similarly, no significant difference was obtained in 
the comparisons between the increase in mean scores for Group II low scoring 
Ss and Group III. 

These results would seem to challenge the influence of a group norm, 
insofar as this form of study is concerned. Before further discussion of 
these results and of their possible meanings, let us note some other results. 

Inspection of the data revealed that the mean increase of the authoritarians 
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was considerably greater than the mean increase of the non-authoritarians. 
The mean increase for Group I was 17.22 and for Group III 38.71. Since 
the pretest means were different, it was necessary to take account of this 
initial difference before it could be determined whether the mean increase for 
the authoritarians was significantly greater than the mean increase for the 
non-authoritarians. By the method of analysis of covariance (Table 2), 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
Source of variation df Mean square 
Among means 1 $1510.07 
Within groups 45 408.19 
F = 199.69 
P= 01 


the obtained F ratio of 199.69 was highly significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. These results indicated that the authoritarians in this study 
showed a significantly greater increase in attitude change in the direction 
of less authoritarian thinking than did the non-authoritarians, even though 
the latter exhibited a statistically significant change in this same direction. 


D. Discussion 


There are two general results. The first result rejects our hypothesis that 
attitude changes in a homogeneous group would be different than in a 
heterogeneous one. e 

The second result suggests that, in this type of study, there is an attitude 
change of differing magnitude which is not a function of homogeneity of 
groups but rather a function of the authoritarianism of individual members. 
Therefore, it seems to matter not that authoritarians or non-authoritarians 
are placed with other authoritarians or non-authoritarians respegtively in 
groups but that, under group experiences as previously described, the authori- 
tarians will show more growth in the direction of democratic attitudes than 
do the non-authoritarians. e 

Why has this been so? If the authoritarians were ‘not influenced by their 
Peers, what were the sources of the attitude change? The most ready answer 
would be the lectures, the readings, or the instructor. The content of the 
readings and the class lectures may have conveyed to the Ss the right answers. 
Authoritarians, tending to be more deferent to authority than non- 
authoritarians, may have been more inclined to accept these right answers Gi ). 

However the readings and class lectures, although bearing some relation- 
ship to the content of the M TAI, do not closely parallel the latter. For if 
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this had been true the authoritarians should have done better on the multiple 
choice tests based upon the readings and lectures. This was not the case. 
There was a mean difference of only 1.84 points on two tests involving 140 
items. 

Although the instructor was not prone to sell his point of view nor to tell 
students what to think, there are, nevertheless, subtle ways in which his 
attitudes might have been conveyed to the students. The very nature of the 
study itself would seem to indicate a somewhat less than traditional approach 
to the classroom with the emphasis on independent activity and clearly implied 
freedom within broad limits. 

While this suggests that the perception of the instructor’s attitudes might 
have been based upon more subtle cues than direct indoctrination, it must 
be recognized that the greater the subtlety of cues the more remote they 
become from the attitudinal statements as expressed in the questionnaire. 
This would then require greater flexibility or less rigidity in thinking. The 
characteristics of rigidity and concreteness, however, have been reputed to 
be more representative of authoritarian individuals than non-authoritarians 
(1, 9). 

Inasmuch as authoritarians have strong needs for deference to the opinions 
of higher authority (1) it may be that when placed in a situation such as 
the one in this study, they must identify the beliefs, values, and opinions of a 
leader (instructor) even though to do this may mean abandoning some of 
their rigid approaches. ,Therefore, the need to be submissive might be greater 
than the need to be rigid. Consequently, this may result in increased motiva- 
tion to perceive subtle modes of communication because it might be more 
essential for the authoritarians to identify these cues than it would be for 
the non-authoritarians. 

Our findings would seem to suggest that some types of group activity or 
group discussions, which are purported to be leaderless, in actuality may not 
be so. Even though there may not be an official leader within the group, the 
Persons initially responsible for bringing the group together, such as an 
instructor, investigator, etc., may be perceived by some of the members as 
authority figures or leaders. The degree to which members’ attitudes toward 
interpersonal relationships tend to be authoritarian in outlook may make them 
more prone to look outside their group of peers for leadership. Thus, what 
becomes the frame of reference for the perceived norm to which one accom- 
modates one’s attitudes or judgments may not be necessarily the beliefs oF 
attitudes of fellow group members but rather those of some authority figure 
or absentee leader with whom there may have been only a minimal amount of 
contact in the participation of the group activity. 
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Perhaps a reevaluation of studies dealing with leader-less group discussion 
and a control of the factor of absentee leadership in future studies might well 
be indicated. 

E. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine if attitudinal changes occurring 
in a homogeneous project group differed from attitudinal changes occurring 
in a heterogeneous project group as a result of the influences of a group norm. 
The attitudes studied were those of authoritarianism and non-authoritarianism 
as determined by the M TAI. 

A homogeneous group of authoritarians was compared with a matched 
group of authoritarians assigned to a heterogeneous group consisting of an 
equal number of non-authoritarians. Similarly, a homogeneous group of non- 
authoritarians was compared with a matched group of non-authoritarians who 
were assigned to the heterogeneous group. 

The results failed to reveal the influence of group norms but did reveal 
that authoritarians showed a greater increase in the direction of non- 
authoritarian attitudes than was shown by the non-authoritarians, although 
the latter also made a statistically significant increase in the same direction. 
An interpretation of results in terms of authoritarian need for deference to 
absentee leadership was suggested. 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


Although theologians, philosophers, and private citizens have been concerned, 
sometimes to the point of preoccupation, with death, social scientists have 
devoted little effort to investigating death attitudes and their consequences. 
Jung perceived death as the central problem of the latter half of life, as sex 
is of the earlier part; however, Freud’s followers tended to consider death 
anxieties to be displaced castration anxieties or separation anxieties. 

Until recently, little had appeared in the psychological literature on death 
attitudes. In the 1930s, Bromberg and Schilder (4) and Middleton (10) 
investigated the feelings of college students and other groups by questionnaires 
and interviews. They report that most Ss indicated little concern with death; 
they were cither unafraid of death or indifferent to it. Death appeared to be 
a very unreal entity to most of them. Later, in 1948, Nagy (11) studied the 
developmental changes in attitudes of children toward death, as reported by 
Budapest schoolchildren. More recently, Alexander and Adlerstein (1) made 
use of Nagy’s study to explore ages at which death anxieties are most acute 
in children. 

In the past few years, several studies on death attitudes have been con- 
ducted, many involving feelings of elderly persons. Swenson (12) learned 
that only 10 per cent of a sample of 210 Ss over sixty years of age admitted 
to being afraid of death, data that corresponds to the studies of college 
students mentioned above. Ss who tended to look forward to death, rela- 
tively speaking, with anticipation were those who evinced more “accept 
ance of religious ideas. Swenson also determined that college-trained Ss 
were either more positive or more overtly fearful; those with less education 
tended to avoid consideration of death. Feifel (6) reported that many dying 
patients wish to talk of death and are unhappy that so much effort is made 
by family members and the medical profession to avoid such conversation. 

In addition to the study of children, Alexander and Adlerstein have con- 
ducted other important work in this area. In 1957 they embedded death- 
Er à 
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associated words in a word association test administered to college students (3) ; 
both time latency and galvanic skin response measures indicated significantly 
more arousal on death-associated words than on comparable neutral words, 
The authors felt that this refuted the earlier studies that students were 
indifferent to thoughts of death. A later study (2) showed no quantitative 
differences in measures of death anxieties between religious and irreligious 
students, although the authors discuss numerous qualitative differences, 

Additional evidence of the increasing interest in this area of investigation is 
a study by Fulton (8) on the attitudes of the clergy toward funerals, 
which received attention in a widely circulated national magazine. Also a 
recent book of writings, edited by Feifel (7), contains articles by Jung, 
Walter Kaufmann, Gardner Murphy, and others; topics ranged from death 
attitudes of adolescents to death as portrayed in contemporary art. 

The present study is an exploratory investigation of attitudes toward dif- 
ferent methods of destroying life and the relationships of these attitudes to 
religious beliefs. The variables selected as methods of destroying life include 
birth control, euthanasia, abortion, capital punishment, and wartime killing; 
the religious beliefs included are belief in God, belief in after-life and 
religious affiliation: another variable included was overtly expressed fear of 
death. 

The purpose. of this study is three-fold: (@) to explore the relationships 
among the variables related to destroying life, belief in God and after-life, 
and fear of death; (4) to determine differences among religious groups for 
each variable; and (c) to determine sex and age differences on each variable. 


B. METHOD 


d A form was Prepared to measure attitudes toward the six death-related 
issues and the two religious issues. The total form consisted of thirty-two 
Likert-type items, sixteen of which dealt with such topics as federal aid to 
education, segregation, public housing, etc. These items were added to 


obscure the purpose of the form, which was titled Attitude on Social Issues ; 
none of the Ss perceived:the natu 
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Equal-appearing intervals were assumed, and five points were given for a 
favorable response, four for a moderately favorable response, etc. A favorable 
response was considered to be SA when the item was worded positively or 
SD when the item was worded negatively. The following items were used, 
the number to the left of each statement being its position among the thirty- 
two items: 


4. In many instances, married couples should be encouraged to use birth 
control devices. 
7. Mercy-killing, assuming proper precautions are taken, will benefit 
people on the whole. 
9, Preventing conception by mechanical birth control devices is as wrong 
or almost as wrong as taking a human life after birth. 
10. Laws which provide the death penalty for crimes are morally wrong. 
11. Although my definition of God may differ from that of others, I 
believe there is a God. 
14. Physical or mental illness, no matter how severe or hopeless, should 
never be the basis for taking the life of the involved person. 
16. Killing during war is just as indefensible as any other sort of killing. 
18. As unfortunate as it is, killing during wartime may be justifiable. 
19, The possibility that God exists today seems very unlikely. 
23. If a mother’s life is seriously endangered, forced abortion of the fetus 
may be necessary. 
26. Life after death seems an improbable occurrence. 
27. I find the prospect of my eventual death disturbing. 
29. There is some sort of existence after our present life ends. 
30. Forced abortion of the fetus is wrong, regardless of the health of 
the mother or the social conditions involved. 
31. In the long run, appropriate use of the death penalty for crimes will 
benefit society. 
32. I don’t think I am really afraid of death. 


Following the attitude form, several biographical items were presented. 
The Ss were asked to state age, sex, religious identification, and racial 
background, 


1. Subjects 


The forms were distributed to approximately 220 students in five advanced 
Psychology classes at Los Angeles State College, a state-supported college near 
downtown Los Angeles granting the bachelor and masters degrees in most 
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academic fields. A total of 210 Ss returned forms sufficiently complete for 
analysis. 

The Ss ranged in age from 18 to 65 with a median of 28. Since four 
of the five classes were conducted in the evening, the great majority of Ss 
were involved with full-time positions in the community, and attended college 
on a part-time basis, Although obviously not a random sample of the Los 
Angeles area, they probably more nearly represent the community in race, 
religion, and social class than most college student samples. 

A breakdown of Ss by religion shows 93 Protestants, 38 Catholics, 25 Jews, 
and 35 Atheist-Agnostics (these two groups were combined since observation 
indicated no real differences in their responses) ; the remainder (19) gave no 
classifiable religious preference. Negroes in the sample numbered 24; people 
of Asian ancestry totalled six; and 163 were Caucasian; 17 Ss did not state 
racial background. The sample contained 130 men and 67 women; 13 did 
not supply this information, 


2. Data Analysis 


Since each variable was measured by two items on a five-point scale, the 
possible range of scores was two to 10. This restricted range led to several 
highly truncated distributions, Also, because of the nature of the items, data 
were heavily skewed in several instances, Working within these limitations, 
three types of data analysis were possible. First, a matrix of tetrachoric 
correlations based on a median split between each combination of variables 
was computed. The method of computation followed Edwards (5); the 
level of significance was established by determining the significance level 
for product-moment correlations based on less than one-half the number 
of Ss as suggested in Guilford (9) (the sample N was 210) while the 
level of significance utilized was established for Pearson product-moment 
correlations with N’s of 100. 

Second, each of the four religious groups was compared with each of the 
others on each variable, The significance of the differences between means in 
each instance was established by a t-test. 

Third, sex differences and age differences in responses to each variable were 
determined by t-tests. 

C. RESULTS AND Discussion 

Results may be divided into three s 
among variables, data dealin 
sex and age differences. : 


ections, data dealing with relationships 
g with religious differences, and data involving 
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The inter-variable correlation matrix is shown in Table 1. Of the twenty- 
eight correlations computed, ten were significant at the .01 level of confidence 
and five were significant at the .05 level of confidence. The data were re- 
analyzed omitting Catholic Ss on the possibility that the relationships were 
a function of the attitudes of this group. The recomputed correlations showed 
negligible differences from the initial ones. 


TABLE 1 
MATRIX oF INTER-VARIABLE CORRELATIONS ON DEATH ATTITUDES 
oF 210 ADULT COLLEGE STUDENT Ss 


Capital 
Birth Eutha- Abor- punish- After- 
control nasia tion Fear Killing ment life God 
1. Approve of 
birth control x E —.11 —.28**  —.33** —.19* 
2. Approve of 
euthanasia x 33%* —.05 A1 BE? —.16 —22* 
3. Approve of 
abortion X —19* | —.24* —15 —41** —,24* 
4, Fear of death x 01 —.07 .03 —16 
5. Approve of 
wartime killing X A4 17 02 
6. Approve of 
capital ee 
punishment x salem 34 
7. Believe in life 
after death x 6475 
x 


8. Believe in God 


* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Several pertinent observations may be made from the matrix: | 

1, Approval of birth control, of abortion, and of euthanasia consistently 
and significantly correlate with each other. This appears to be a factor which 
might be termed “Social Liberalism.” L 

2. Belief in God, belief in after-life, and approval of capital punishment 
also are consistently and significantly correlated with each other. They appear 
to form a factor which might be termed “Religious Justice.” d 

3. Eight of the nine correlations between variables in the Social Liberalism 
factor and those in the Religious Justice factor are negative, six of them sig- 
nificantly, This would appear to increase the probability of these being re- 
liable factors. é 

4. Approval of wartime killing and of capital punishment correlate sig- 
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nificantly with each other. Approval of euthanasia correlates Positively, al- 
though not significantly, with both. The latter correlations appear to have 
importance in view of the fact that they provide the only deviations 
from the consistently negative correlations of the Social Liberalism variables 
with all other variables. A common thread in these three variables is that 
they each favor destruction of adult human beings under stipulated con- 
ditions. They will be referred to as the Destruction Accepting factor. 

5. Fear of death correlates significantly (and negatively) only with 
approval of abortion, indicating that those who express overt fear of death 
are opposed to abortion; the author finds this relationship difficult to interpret 
in light of the remainder of the data. Of all the variables investigated, it 
seems likely that fear of death was most contaminated by the extensive use 
of defense mechanisms, 

The comparison of death attitudes between religious groupings is shown in 
Table 2. On the variables constituting the Social Liberalism factor, the 
Jews and the Atheist-Agnostics are consistently the most accepting, followed 
by the Protestants and the Catholics in that order. On the Religious Justice 
variables, the sequence is Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and Atheist-Agnostic on 
all three variables. On two of the three variables of the third factor (Killing 
and Capital Punishment), the sequence from favorable to unfavorable was 
Catholic, Protestant, Atheist-Agnostic, and Jew, which corresponds in general 
to the sequence for the Religious Justice variables, However, the trend for 
acceptance of euthanasia corresponds to that for Social Liberalism variables. 

On the variables of Birth Control and Abortion, the only statistically sig- 
: of the other groupings. 
However, in spite of these differences, inspection of Table 2 indicates that 
the Catholics tended to be favorable to both ideas. A score of “6” would be 
d neutral on both issues. 
Approximately 50 per cent more Catholics favored each of the issues than 
opposed them, but the opposition tended to have extreme scores, while those 


eans were computed to 


© strong stand on after-life could readily 
Jews and non-Jews on afterlife. The 
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relative lack of an indicated belief in God by the Jewish Ss may either be a 
real difference or it may reflect the tendency of Jewish Ss who were religiously 
agnostic but identified as ethnic Jews to check the category of Jew. If the 
latter is the case, some individuals who are philosophic atheists or agnostics 
may be contained with the Jewish category in the sample. 

No significant relationships were obtained between scores on any of the 
eight variables and age. In investigating sex differences, men were sig- 
nificantly more accepting of wartime killing than women (P < .01). The 
remaining seven variables, however, showed extremely small sex differences. 

Attitudes toward methods of destroying life appear to be influenced by a 
generalized attitude toward life, by religious convictions, and probably by 
other personality variables. Only in the third factor, containing Euthanasia, 
Capital Punishment, and Wartime Killing, does a consistency toward de- 
struction of life occur; this factor is also partially obscured by the tendency 
of the Catholics to be high on Capital Punishment and low on Euthanasia, 
while the Atheist-Agnostics are low on Capital Punishment and high on 
Euthanasia. A future study might investigate the Destruction Accepting 
factor with a more homogeneous population. 

The variables of Birth Control, Euthanasia, and Abortion are often assumed 
to be “humanitarian” reasons for causing life to cease; these issues receive 
their highest support from the Jews, frequently described as belonging to a 
humanistic religion, and the Atheist-Agnostics, who lacking a belief in God, 
often turn to humanism. On the other hand, Wartime Killing and Capital 
Punishment are punitive bases for depriving individuals of life, but may be 
considered as necessary and just under appropriate conditions, Ss who, by 
virtue of placing their faith in God, need place less faith in man, may be 
more concerned with justice and less concerned with humanitarianism. 

The lack of differences between religious groups in fear of death is worth 
noting (Table 2). Since results here not only lack significance statistically, 
but may be contaminated by the extensive use of defense mechanisms, this 


Provides a fruitful area for further research, probably by projective as well 
as survey methods, S 


D. CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


A study was conducted exploring attitudes of 210 adult college students 
toward approaches to the destruction of life. Variables measured were 
attitudes toward birth control, euthanasia, abortion, wartime killing, capital 
Punishment, fear of death, God and after-life; data were also obtained relative 
to religious identification, racial background, age, and sex. Data were an- 
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alyzed relative to relationships among attitudes toward the eight issues; differ- 
ences among religious, age, and sex groups on each issue were also determined. 

Three factors appeared to emerge; (a) a Social Liberalism factor including 
acceptance of Birth Control, Euthanasia, and Abortion; (b) a Religious 
Justice factor, including acceptance of God, After-life, and Capital Punish- 
ment; and (c) a Destruction Accepting factor, including Wartime Killing 
and Capital Punishment with the possibility that Euthanasia is also related. 
Catholics were found to be most favorably disposed overtly toward all three 
variables in the second factor and to the first two variables in the third 
factor; Jews and Atheist-Agnostics were most favorably disposed toward the 
variables on the first factor. With one exception, sex differences and age 
on each variable proved to be non-significant. 
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GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING EFFECTIVENESS UNDER 
CONDITIONS OF POOLING VS. INTERACTION* 


The University of Texas 


Ernest J. Hart, Jane S. Mouton, anp Rosert R. BLAKE 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


Why groups should produce qualitatively superior decisions, as compared 
with individuals working alone, has never been fully explored. A decision 
superior to the majority of individual judgments represented in the group can 
be obtained by a statistical pooling of individual estimates. Thus, group 
superiority may reflect an average of the individual contributions and be, not 
a function of interaction phenomena, but a statistical matter in which pooled 
contributions tend to cancel out individual errors. The question remains as 
to whether such a decision is significantly different from one obtained through 
interaction of individuals in a face-to-face group. The present investigation 
tests the hypothesis that decisions made by groups after interaction are 
better than decisions based on the statistical pooling of individual judgments. 


B. HISTORICAL Positions 


There are at least three distinct positions represented in the literature 
concerning the quality of group ys. individual decision-making. 


1. Pooled Products 


One is that the group decision is superior to decisions made by individuals 
because of the effects of pooling. In a number of investigations, groups have 
been created statistically, i.e, by pooling the judgments of several non face- 
to-face, non-interacting individuals, to obtain the average of individual 
judgments to represent the group decision. This average of individual 
judgments has been found to be superior or equal to a majority of individual 
judgments which contributed to the group product (6, 7, ‘11, 17, 18). The 
only way in which the average judgment can be better than or equal to the 
majority of individual judgments is for the distribution of individual estimates 
to be skewed in a direction away from the correct response. The studies 
demonstrated that a more correct judgment is likely to be had if the average 
of individual judgments is used rather than the evaluation of any one person. 
SELA e S 
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2. Emergent Product 


Other investigations, however, suggest that group superiority over the 
average individual cannot be explained entirely by the statistical pooling of 
individual judgments (4, 14, 16). The product which emerges after inter- 
action is different than that which would have been obtained by pooling or 
majority effect. Moore (13), Wheeler and Jordan (22), Marple, (12), 
and Jenness (9) demonstrated that there is a strong tendency for individuals 
to conform to majority opinions and that judgments subscribed to by the 
majority will, in the absence of a constant bias, tend to be correct. Thorndike 
(19) attempted to determine whether, when the effects of averaging and 
of majority influence were allowed for, discussion in a group carried the 
group toward a correct rather than an incorrect decision. He concluded that 
discussion moyes a group toward the correct solution although he provided 
no actual tests of his statement. 


Other writers such as Timmons (20) support Thorndike’s position by 
suggesting that the wider range and variety of facts, interpretations, proposed 
solutions, suggestions and criticisms which can result from the interaction of 
several persons may account for unexplainable differences associated with 
interaction. He found that the average of individual rank ordering of items 
after a period of group discussion was significantly closer to expert opinion 
than the average of other individual judgments pooled after an equal period 
of time of individual ,restudy. Preston (14), who found group decisions to 
be better than decisions made by individuals, concluded that the group 
superiority was directly attributable to the psychological factors of interaction 
inherent in group process, These latter studies support the position of inter- 
action-based group superiority, but do not test directly the superiority of 
interacting groups with statistically concocted groups. 


3. Compromise Product 


A position opposite to the two given above is represented by those who 
reject altogether the validity of group decisions for types of problems which 
require more than a simple perceptual judgment or the solution to 4 
factually correct problem. Particularly conspicuous among these are managerial 
theorists who employ the term “committee” in place of group in their dis- 
cussion. For example, Davis (5) observes that a committee’s decision may 
represent merely a compromise achieved by a bargaining process, rather than 


an integration of the best ideas of its members, especially when the topic 
under consideration ‘is personal or departmental. 
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The latter position, in effect, argues against the probability that a group 
produced decision arising from interaction among members of the group can 
be as valid as a pooled average of their individual judgments. The argument 
becomes one, then, of methodology unless evidence can be offered supporting 
either statistically or interaction produced decisions. Evidence of both 
theoretical and practical import has been found in the literature which sup- 
ports the validity of non-interacting groups’ solution, ie. the combined 
solutions of individuals working alone. Similarly, research evidence is 
available which supports an interaction hypothesis in explaining group 
superiority. Needed are experiments specifically designed to assess the question 
of whether or not, and under what conditions, emergent group decisions 
are more or less valid than the pooled individual decisions or compromise 
position. 


4. Hypotheses 


The specific hypotheses tested in the present study are: 

Hypothesis 1. Under conditions requiring complex judgments, emergent 
group decisions are significantly superior to those represented by the averaging 
of individuals’ judgments made under alone conditions. 

Hypothesis 2. Decisions resulting from group interaction approximate or 
equal the dest individual judgment rather than the worst individual judgment. 


C. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
1. Setting and Subjects 


The study was conducted in connection with seven human relations 
training laboratory programs (15) with laboratory populations ranging from 
24 to 54 people each. The 158 adult Ss comprising 22 groups rañħging in 
size from six to eight members, represented the ages from 25 to 55 and 
ranks in the management hierarchy of organizations from shift foreman to 
department or division head to general manager or president, Groups were 
matched for education, occupation, and levels within their home organizations. 
Forty college § participating in a university training laboratory program were 
composed into five groups, with 12 Ss working as individuals to provide a 
control condition. The purpose of meeting was to study the group decision- 
making process under autonomous conditions (2), and the groups devoted 
from 26 to 50 hours to ingroup activity over a period of seven to nine days 
Up until the time when the experiment took place. 
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2. Task 


Ss viewed a presentation of the film 12 Angry Ment? and made 
predictions concerning the behavior of the film’s 12 characters as a test of 
their understanding of social events against those actually occurring in the 
film. No Ss who had previously seen the film were used in the experiment. 

Twelve Angry Men is the story of a jury in which, on a preliminary vote, 
all the jurors, save one, think the defendant guilty and wish to render that 
verdict without discussion. The one juror voting “not guilty” influences the 
11 others to his point of view until, one by one, they capitulate to a like verdict. 
The task was for each 8 under alone conditions to predict the order in which 
each of the jurors would capitulate to the “not guilty” position. Then, 
under conditions of interaction, a unanimous group prediction was made. 
Such a prediction involves a complex judgment upon which a number of 
points of view can be brought to bear. 


3. Procedure 


Participants were assembled to view the film. Ss were instructed to pay 
particular attention to the characters in the film; their occupations, mannerisms, 
apparent biases, modes of response, etc. They were not informed prior to 
the beginning of the film that all jurors eventually would accept the logic 
of the “not guilty” argument nor that they, the Ss, would be asked to predict 
on the basis of their observations the order in which the film’s characters 
would change their vote to “not guilty.” 

a. Individual predictions. Thirty-eight minutes after the beginning of the 
film, the occasion arose for a second, written ballot. It was at this point that 
the film was interrupted for Ss to make individual predictions as to the 
order in which each of the jurors would shift to “not guilty.” Each 5 
recorded his predictions on a seating chart of the jury. Ss were given ample 
time to arrive at their decisions, thus eliminating the variable of pressure 
resulting from time restrictions. The original forms were collected at this 
time and a carbon copy of his prediction order was retained by each S as 
a guide in the group discussion which followed the individual prediction 
session, 


b. Group predictions. When all the Ss had completed their individual 


1 Rental for the film was provided b i i 
R y The University of Texas Research Institute, 
al ae) through the grant Project #099-SRF, Account 21375, Evaluation of 
n Individual’s Diagnostic Skill Predicting the Behavior of Others. í 


2 Fonda-Cobb P. i ` 
April, SEN reduction released through United Artists Studios, New York, 
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predictions, they joined their respective groups. The groups were asked to 
produce a unanimous decision regarding the sequence of shifting to “not 
guilty.” Once again no time limit was exercised. Groups operated under 
autonomous conditions during the decision-making process, taking from 65 to 
80 minutes to reach their decisions. 

c. Individual predictions after alone study. Twelve Ss spent an additional 
hour in private reconstruction of the film and in assessing the validity of 
their initial judgments in order to provide a control for the amount of 
additional time spent by the groups of Ss in arriving at a group decision. 


4. Criterion of Measurement 


Since Ss rank ordered the capitulation of the jurors, it was possible to 
compare individual prediction order with the actual order of shifting to 
“not guilty,” as subsequently occurred in the movie. An accuracy score 
was obtained by summing the deviation in rank order from the actual order 
of Ss prediction for each juror. Therefore, prediction accuracy and deviation 
score ware inversely related. 

Under the procedure described, comparisons were made of: (a) the 
accuracy of the average of individual scores with the accuracy of an order 
produced through group interaction, as a test of the first hypothesis; (b) the 
accuracy of the group decision with that of the most accurate and least 
accurate individual judgment as a basis for evaluating the second hypothesis; 
and (c) individual scores before and after an additiorial hour of individual 
decision-making time. 


D. RESULTS 


l. Prediction Accuracy as a Function of Individual and Group Performance 


In studying the absolute accuracy of individuals as compared with the 
accuracy of groups, the hypothesis was that the prediction resulting from group 
interaction would approach the literal order in which the jurors shifted their 
votes more closely than would the average of individual judgments. The 
results confirm this hypothesis. 

The average score for the 22 adult groups, as represented by the average 
of all individual contributions, was 20.5 points away from absolute accuracy. 
Group averages of individual judgments ranged from 13 to 29 and ap- 
Proached a normal distribution. Under conditions of interaction, the 22 groups 
had an average of 12.72 away from absolute accuracy. Scores ranged from 
four to 26. The groups performed under autonomous conditions and required 
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an average of 70 minutes in reaching a consensus. Length of time was not 
correlated with accuracy. 

While group performance was far superior to that of the average of 
individual rank order judgments, the hypothesis specifically tested was that 
a judgment reached through interaction would be superior to that acquired 
from a statistical averaging of individual contributions. 

The data demonstrate that group effort produced a more accurate score than 
the average of pooled individual scores, The ż of 17.72 (21 df, p < .001) 
provides confirmation of the hypothesis of greater validity of group decisions 
under the present conditions. The average of individual scores produced by 
college Ss was 18.48, while the mean deviation of group produced orders 
was 11.2. The average gain of 7.28 points of groups over the average of 
individuals was significant beyond the .001 level (z = 7.21, 4 df). The data 
demonstrate conclusively that experienced decision-making groups can produce 
decisions of a higher validity than is obtainable from pooling individual 
judgments. 


2. A Comparison of the Effects of Individual Judgments 
upon the Group Decision 


Had the group products been the result of averaging it would be expected 
that extreme predictions would tend to cancel out, thus producing, in effect, 
a compromise decision. The results, however, support the second hypothesis. 
The group decision moves in the correct direction, Ze, towards the most 
accurate prediction possible, regardless of individual attempts to influence 
the group decision, 

4. Most accurate individual predictions. In 17 of the 22 adult cases, the 
highest individual prediction was superior or equal to the group prediction. 
For all cases the mean absolute difference of the best individual prediction 
within a group from the group’s decision was 3.45. It appears that inter- 
action can produce conditions that lead to improved group accuracy. However, 
a surplus of individual accuracy over group accuracy remains unused. The 
question arises as to whether such a surplus constitutes a loss, że., is this a 
significant ‘surplus of individual wisdom that the group is rutile to use? 
An analysis was made of the mean surplus of 2.18 points rather than of 
the absolute difference of 3.45 cited above and the ż of 1.65 failed to reach 
es Scores of the most accurate college Ss did not differ significantly 
rom their group products, with the mean absolute deviation of group from 


Gei Ca score being equal to 2.4 and the mean surplus deviation equal 
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b. Most inaccurate individual predictions. There were no instances in 
which the least accurate individual prediction either equalled or surpassed 
that of the group. The mean difference of poorest individual predictions 
from group predictions was 21.9 for adult groups and 14.2 for college Ss. A 
comparison of the group scores and least accurate individual scores lends 
support to the actuality that a group decision is not “leveled” to the quality 
of its least skilled member. The results for adult groups, which are significant 
beyond the .001 level, (t= 9.81, 21 df), are in the expected direction. 
Similarly, the scores of least accurate college Ss differ significantly from their 
group scores (t = 4.66, 4 df, p < .01). Results of this sort would seem to 
refute Davis’ contention that group or “committee” produced decisions are 
often significantly effected by the group’s least skilled members. 

The results indicate that the group decision moved significantly in the 
direction of the best individual product. The ¢ of 7.88 (21 df, $ < .001) 
obtained from the comparison of most accurate individual means and least 
accurate individual means confirms the hypothesis that the group approaches 
or equals the best rather than the worst individual judgments of its members. 


3. Effect of Increased Individual Decision-Making Time 


Of the 12 Ss spending an additional hour for reconsideration of their 
initial predictions, seven either improved upon or equalled their initial 
predictions. The mean improvement was 2.0, while the remaining five Ss 
Produced scores an average of 4.6 inferior to their griginal predictions. A 
comparison of initial with reconstructed scores yielded a ¢ of .65 which is 
insignificant. Additional time for restudy is insufficient to account for the 
gain experienced by groups. 


E. Discussion 


There are three distinct positions with respect to the question of whether 
group decisions are significantly superior to individual decisions. One is that 
group decisions are superior to decisions made by individuals because of the 
effects of pooling, Another suggests that group superiority over individuals 
working alone is a function of interaction which allows a product to 
emerge. The third position rejects both the statistical and interaction ex- 
Planations and holds, in fact, that group decisions may represent only a 
Compromise of individual contributions. 

Results demonstrated that: (a) it is possible to obtain a “group” score 
which is superior or equal to the majority of individual contributions by 
Pooling; (b) this pooled score is, in turn, significantly inferior to one 
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produced by a group through interaction; and (c) the group judgment 
approaches the best individual judgment rather than the worst as would be 
expected. Two hypotheses were specifically tested: first, it was predicted 
that under conditions requiring complex judgments, group decisions would 
be more valid than those represented by the averaging of individuals’ judg- 
ments made under alone conditions; and secondly, it was hypothesized that 
decisions emerging from interaction would approximate or equal the best 
individual judgment rather than the worst individual judgment. Both 
hypotheses were confirmed by the results obtained, with the level of significance 
in each case being well beyond .001. 

It seems appropriate to give some consideration to the reasons for dif- 
ferences which have been obtained in this study. Previous experimental work 
indicates that there exists a particular analytic parallel between the individual 
and the group problem-solving processes. Dashiell (1935), commenting on 
Carr’s (1929) analysis of the interactions in committee work, said “Quali- 
tatively . . . group discussion seems to be adequately characterized by 
the traditional analyses of individual thinking, as e.g., stated by Dewey as: 
(a) motivation by some felt difficulty, (4) its analysis and diagnosis, (c) 
suggestions of possible solutions and consequences, and perhaps, (d) an ex- 
perimental trying out, before (e) accepting or rejecting the suggestions.” 

Kelly and Thibaut (10), in discussing the effect of group size on process, 
graphically point out a significant difference in the two processes, however. 
While the group process (as viewed in terms of a person working as a 
group member) proceeds from: (a) independent thought and the forma- 
tion of an initial private opinion; through (b) group discussion to a final 
Private opinion; and culminates in (c) an overt vote for the group 
solution; a person working as an individual merely moves from independent 
thought or interspersed activity, a final private opinion. 

The question arises as to whether the deletion of the interaction phase, 
as experienced by groups, is sufficient reason for individual products to be, 
by and large, inferior to those of groups. Experimental evidence is divided 
on the answer. Gurnee (8), Knight (11), Gordan (7) and others support 
e? cea, that group superiority is due to a statistical pooling of 
a ës Lee sole ss error. The data of Timmons (20, 
Ets Ge iscussion contributes something over and beyond 

statistical pooling, and Thorndike (19), and Dashiell (4) 
support the validity of this hypothesis, 

If the assumption of grou 


P superiority as a function of social interaction 
can be accepted 


» it then becomes important to consider the nature of the 
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interaction occurring in groups. Is there a unique pattern of interaction 
common only to successful groups, or do all groups proceed in much the 
same fashion, attaining success as a matter of chance? Bales and Strodtbeck 
(1) conclude that there is a pattern of interaction which facilitates the 
attainment of success, but qualify their conclusions by observing that in 
the absence of cohesiveness interaction proves less effective. It becomes fairly 
obyious, therefore, that many sources of variance exist which may significantly 
affect group performance as opposed to individual. Cohesiveness, interaction, 
task requirements, social setting, and the like have all been demonstrated to 
have some bearing on the final product. 

The present study indicates that interaction per se contributes something to 
group performance over and above the effects obtainable from bringing 
several individual judgments to bear on a common problem. Grouping of 
individual judgments improves the chances of success statistically due to the 
simple cancellation of individual errors, but the addition of interaction ap- 
parently further improves the success trend due to the objective evaluation 
of individual judgments which it fosters. The decision which results from 
group interaction may be considered emergent since it represents more than 
either a simple combination of member contributions or a reflection of the 
best member effort. Such an emergent product seemed characteristic of group 
efforts in the present study. 

F. SUMMARY 


The present investigation is concerned with differences between group 
decisions based on interaction of members and those produced through 
statistical pooling of individual judgments. Two hypotheses were tested. 
The first hypothesis predicted that under conditions requiring complex 
judgments, emergent group decisions would be significantly superior to those 
represented by the averaging of individuals’ judgments made under alone 
conditions. The second hypothesis stated that decisions resulting from group 
interaction would approximate or equal the best individual judgment rather 
than the worst individual judgment. 

The 198 Ss were assigned to 27 groups on the basis of education, occupa- 
tion, and sex. Groups had devoted from 26 to 50 hours to ingroup activity 
at the time the experiment took place. Twelve Ss worked as individuals. Ss 
viewed a presentation of the film 12 Angry Men and made predictions 
as to the order in which each of the film’s 12 characters would, in their 
Tole as jurors, change their vote from “guilty” to “not guilty.” The Ss 
were asked to make two predictions: first, as ‘individuals working alone, 
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and, secondly, as members of a group whose goal was the production of a 
unanimous decision regarding the order of juror capitulation. The 12 Ss 
working alone made a second prediction after an hour of individual decision- 
making time. 

Under the procedure described, comparisons were made of (a) the accuracy 
of the average individual score with the accuracy of an order produced 
through group interaction; (b) the accuracy of the group decision with that 
of the most accurate and the least accurate individual judgment in each group; 
and (e) shifts in individual scores after an hour. 
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THE USE OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TO PREDICT 
VOTING BEHAVIOR® 2 


The University of Rochester 


GEORGE STRICKER 


A. INnrTRopUCTION AND PURPOSE 


The area of political behavior has been a subject of intensive investigation 
for social scientists for many years. A review article by Lipset, Lazarsfeld, 
Barton and Linz (3) indicates the diversity of variables which have been re- 
lated to voting behavior. Almost every conceivable demographic variable has 
been investigated in its relationship to the subject’s (S’s) ultimate choice. 
Since the 1940 presidential election, when Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 
(2) repeatedly interviewed a sample of potential voters in Erie County, Ohio 
at monthly intervals, every major national election has been analyzed by 
Means of some variant of this panel technique, which is merely one of a number 
of approaches to the same predictive problem. These studies have added to 
our understanding of the decision process and enabled us to appreciate the 
complexities of political choice. Almost without exception, however, approaches 
to this area have been marked by a careful attention to the group as a whole. 
Rather than focusing on what the ultimate choice of a single individual will 
be, pollsters and investigators alike are interested in general trends within 
the group. This is more in accord with their wider interest, which is an 
understanding of the voting process on a national scale. This study departs 
from this tradition in that it attempts to predict, for given individuals, their 
eventual choice in the 1960 presidential election. K 

Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum (4) have demonstrated that the semantic 
differential technique is sensitive to the frames of reference within which 
political concepts are judged and decisions are made. In a study of the 1952 
Presidential election they have shown that Stevenson Democrats, Eisenhower 
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Republicans and Taft Republicans produced markedly different semantic 
differential profiles for such key political concepts, at that time, as McCarthy 
and Policy in China. The differences were predictable on the basis of knowl- 
edge of the political attitudes of these groups. 


If we know that voters differ with regard to their political attitudes 
and that the semantic differential is sensitive to those differences, it seems 
feasible that we could predict their voting behavior from their semantic 
differential protocols. The possibility also exists that the ultimate choice of 
even those individuals who report that they are “undecided” can be predicted 
with a knowledge of their political attitudes, as reflected by a semantic 
differential. This study represents an attempt to extend the usefulness of 
the semantic differential technique as well as an approach to the problem of 
prediction. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Four scales each from the evaluative, potency and activity factors were 
selected on the basis of their factor loadings and apparent relevance to 
the concepts being judged. These 12 scales are presented in Table 1. The 
scales were randomly arranged in three different orders and the booklets 
were assembled making equal use of the six possible page orders. In this way 


the effects that scale or page order might exert on successive ratings were 
controlled. 


TABLE 1 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALES AND DIMENSIONS UsED IN THIS STUDY 
Evaluative Activity Potency 
Good—Bad Active—Passive Strong—Weak 
Wise—Foolish Sharp—Dull Brave—Cowardly 
Pair—Unfair Tense—Relaxed Hard—Soft 
Beneficial—Harmful Reckless—Cautious Tenacious—Yielding 


mean age of this group was 24.1, ranging from 17 to 55, Of these 218, 122 
were men and 96 were women. One-hundred and thirty were of voting age 
(voters) and 88 were under 21 (non-voters). In these same classes, on the 
day Preceding or on Election Day, there was a second administration of 
the semantic differential, This time 200 protocols were obtained from 113 
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men and 87 women. Approximately half the sample had already voted before 
the second administration. The mean age was 24.7, again ranging from 17 
to 55. In this group there were 120 voters and 80 non-voters. Of these Ss, 
170 were included in both samples. 

The Ss were given booklets containing the standard semantic differential 
instructions used by Osgood et al., three rating scales and a ballot. On the 
face sheet of the booklet they were asked to sign their initials and to note 
some pertinent demographic data. This was intended to give some degree of 
privacy to their productions and, at the same time, allow the experimenter 
to pair first and second administration protocols. The instructions were 
read aloud while the Ss read along, and there was a period for questions. 
Then the Ss were asked to rate, on separate pages, their conception of an 
ideal president, Vice-President Richard Nixon and Senator John Kennedy. 
It was explained that the ideal president, who was always rated first, was a 
mythical individual and not necessarily either of the candidates. Half the Ss 
rated Nixon second and Kennedy third on the first administration, and vice 
versa on the second administration, while the other half did the reverse. 
In this way a control was provided for order of presentation of the candidates 
for rating. Finally, after the ratings were completed, the Ss were asked to 
indicate their preferred candidate, with an undecided category provided 
during the first administration but not during the second. 


C. RESULTS ° 


For each § a mean rating along each of the three dimensions for each of 
the three concepts was computed. The distance (D) scores between the 
profile for each of the candidates separately and the profile of the ideal 
president were also computed by means of the root-mean-square formula as 
suggested by Osgood et al. This provided an estimate of the cénnotative 
distance in semantic space betwen the candidates and the ideal. 

An estimate of the reliability of the factor-score ratings was provided by 
the 170 Ss who participated in both administrations. For these, frequency 
tables were compiled recording the absolute difference in mean rating of the 
ideal president along each of the three dimensions. This was not done for 
the ratings of Nixon or Kennedy because the theory of cognitive dissonance 
(1) would lead us to suspect that these ratings would not necessarily be stable. 
Osgood eż al., using only a 30-minute retest interval, suggest that we may 
expect evaluative scores to change up to 1.00 scale units, potency scores up to 
1.50 units and activity scores up to 1.33 units, and still remain within the 
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bounds of reliability at the .05 level of confidence. Of the 170 Ss in this 
study, using a three-week retest interval, 2.8 per cent varied more than the 
suggested limit on the evaluative factor, 1.7 per cent varied more than the 
suggested limit on the potency factor and 1.1 per cent varied more than the 
suggested limit on the activity factor. These minimal variations suggest that 
the ratings of the ideal president were stable and reliable. 

The protocols of the voters and non-voters were first analyzed separately, 
and later were combined in an overall analysis. Separate analyses were per- 
formed for the two administrations of the semantic differential. Two 
alternative methods of prediction were utilized. First, the mean evaluative 
rating assigned to each candidate was inspected, and the prediction was made 
that the candidate with the higher rating would be the one of choice. Second, 
the D scores between each candidate and the ideal president were compared, 
and the prediction was made that the candidate with the smaller conceptual 
difference between himself and the ideal would be chosen. 

As these two methods of prediction utilize overlapping data, a series of 
correlations were computed to determine the extent to which these are 
actually two separate methods rather than two ways of stating the same 
information. The data for the correlations were the protocols collected on 
Election Day. In the ratings of the chosen candidate, the correlation between 
the evaluative score and D score for the voters was —.37, for the non- 
voters —.64 and for the group as a whole, —.44, In the ratings of the 
Opposition candidate the correlation for the voters, non-voters and the 
group as a whole was —.87, While all the correlations are significant at the 
05 level of confidence, only the ratings of the Opposition candidate cor- 
relate substantially highly enough so that we might say they are two different 
ways of stating the same information. The evaluative score and D score 
nis a chosen candidate, while they are related, each seem to contain a 
considerable independent source of variance, Since the rating of the chosen 


candidate is an integral part of each prediction, it was decided to use both 
of these measures separately, 


The results of the anal 
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rating and the D score as predictors in the combined group of voters and 
non-voters, the chi-square value for correlated proportions is .82 which is 
not significant and indicates that, for this sample, neither method was superior 
to the other. 


TABLE 2 
Prepicrions Mane THREE WEEKS Brror ELecTION Day 
Voters Non-voters Total 
Kote Vote 
N K N K 
D D D 
Evaluative KR $ N | 20 [ 1 | S N ole 
Ri 
ES E AT) dx 
x? = 42.25" x? = 106.36* 
Vote Vote 
N K N K 
S SI X 
o Jee a] alee fo] i e 
x? = 56.90* x? = 95.67* 
a—Nixon 
b—Kennedy. 


*—Significant at .001 level. 


A similar analysis was performed for the data collected on Election Day, 
and parallel results were obtained. These data are summarized in Table 3. 
In all cases the chi-square values exceeded the .001 level of confidence, 
providing strong evidence that predictions could be made using either the D 
score or the evaluative score as a predictor. Again, differences between the 
proportion of correct predictions among the voters and non-voters ‘were not 
significant with either the evaluative rating method (x? = .23) or the D 
score method (x? = .002). The chi-square for correlated proportions between 
the predictions of both methods was again not significant (x? = .05). 

An attempt was made to predict the eventual voting behavior of those 
individuals who originally signified that they were undecided. These were 
38 such Ss who participated in both administrations, of which 29 were 
Voters and nine were non-voters. Because the patterns of these two groups 
had proven to be so similar, and because there were so few non-voters, they 
Were combined into one group, with the data presented in Table 4. Neither 
the evaluative score nor the D score was able ‘to consistently predict the 
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TABLE 3 
Previctions Mane oN ELECTION DAY 
Voters Non-voters Total 
Vote Vote Vote 
Na Kb 
Evaluative S N | ss | 10 | 
mre Sx To | 
x? = 56.13* 
Vote 
N K 
p stall e| 8 {_92 f es 
Se d Si 
se At fo | Hx 
x? = 60.50* x7 = 102.53* 
*—Nixon. 
»—Kennedy. 


*—Significant at .001 level. 


ultimate choice of the Ss in this group, with both methods yielding about 
46 per cent correct predictions, 


D. Discussion 


The attempt to extend the usefulness of the semantic differential technique 
into the area of prediction of voting behavior had mixed results. Where the 
Ss were willing to make a choice between the candidates, the profiles 
of the candidates were correspondingly different enough to allow for accurate 
prediction. Where the Ss were not willing to make a choice, instead 


designating themselves as “undecided,” it proved impossible to predict their 
ultimate voting behavior with other than chance success. 


TABLE 4 
PREDICTION OF EVENTUAL VOTE op ORIGINALLY UNDECIDED Ss 
D score Evaluative score 
Vote Vote 
Na Kb N K 
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We have evidence from the success of the semantic differential with those 
Ss who indicated a choice that it is sensitive to clearly formed attitudes, and 
it was this success that led us to believe that if the “undecideds” had already 
developed a pattern of attitudes that was definite, albeit less clearly formed, 
we could predict their eventual behavior. We have additional evidence indi- 
cating that the instrument produces reliable ratings (for the “undecideds” 
as well as for those Ss who indicated a choice). Further, of the 132 Ss 
who contributed two protocols and had made their decision at the initial 
administration, only three (all non-voters) shifted to the alternative candidate 
on the Election Day administration. This stability of preference leads to 
the conclusion that attitudes expressed on the first protocol were relevant 
to the eventual choice, and should have been indicative of that choice. The 
failure to predict the vote of the undecided Ss can indicate either of two 
alternatives: the semantic differential may not be able to reflect unverbalized 
attitudes which we have reason to suspect are, at best, vaguely formed, or 
the attitude may actually not have been formed at any level at the time of 
initial testing. The individual Ss would, in all probability, support the latter 
alternative, and did so by checking the undecided option. 

People who respond to polls with the undecided option may also either 
actually be undecided, or may have, to some degree, made their decision, but 
choose, for reasons such as negativism, insecurity, or a desire for privacy, 
not to make their private decision public. If the failure of the prediction 
of the votes of the undecided Ss is attributed to a weakness of the semantic 
differental technique, little can be added about the nature of the undecided 
group. However, if we accept the semantic differential as an instrument 
capable of reflecting attitudes, the implication must be drawn that, for the 
most part, individuals who say they are undecided actually are so. 

The use of the semantic differential technique as an attitude scale, with 
the ability to make predictions of subsequent behavior, is demonstrably possible. 
Osgood eż al. raise the question as to whether meaning, as measured by the 
overall semantic profile, would be a more effective predictor than attitude 
alone, as measured by the evaluative scale. Our evidence to this question 
is derived from a comparison of the efficacy of the D scores (meaning) and 
the evaluative scores taken alone. Both in the data collected three weeks 
before Election Day and on Election Day, there was no significant difference 
between the proportion of correct predictions made by these approaches. 
Further, neither one could successfully predict the ultimate behavior of the 
originally undecided group. This would seem to indicate that, at least for 
this task, the use of the entire range of semantic dimensions does not add 
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appreciably to the use of the evaluative dimension, alone, except perhaps to 
provide a buffer. 

The significant correlation between these two measures was fully expected, 
since they draw on essentially the same data. The evaluative rating of the 
ideal president tended to approach the extreme, so that any rise in an 
evaluative score assigned to a candidate would bring his profile closer to the 
ideal and reduce his D score. Any drop, correspondingly, would serve to 
raise his D score. When the evaluative rating tended to range over the 
entire scale, as was true with the opposition candidate, the correlation between 
the two was almost perfect. When the evaluative scores tended to bunch at 
the positive end of the scale, as was true with the chosen candidate, this 
restricted range served to reduce the correlation, although it remained sig- 
nificant. If this lowered correlation is considered a statistical artifact, it 
may be that these “two” approaches are really one, and the non-evaluative 
aspects of semantic space add little to our knowledge of the attitudes of the 
Ss. However, it is also possible that in rating a valued concept (the chosen 
candidate) the S is more careful than in rating the opposition candidate, 
who is dismissed with a cursory negative halo effect. If this is so it would 
be this added attention to the non-evaluative that provides an independent 
source of variance and lowers the correlation further than the restricted 
range alone would. In any case, whether the approaches are one or two, 
neither is demonstrably superior to the other. 

It must be emphasized, however, that analysis of two sets of data does 
Not constitute a cross-validation of the findings, since a majority of the Ss 
participated in both sessions, leading to highly correlated data. It is un- 
fortunate that in this area cross-validation with a similarly informed and 


involved electorate Providing a source of Ss must await, in all probability, 
the 1964 presidential election. 


E. SUMMARY 


Three weeks before Election Day a group of 218 Ss were administered 
12 semantic differential scales and asked to rate an ideal president, Nixon, 
and Kennedy, and to indicate their choice, 

On Election Day 200 Ss were administered the same task. Of these, 170 
had participated in the first session. The ratings of the ideal president were 
demonstrably reliable over this interval. By using either the D score between 
each candidate and the ideal, or by using the mean evaluative rating assigned 
to each candidate as a predictor, voting behavior could be predicted for 
almost 90 per cent of the sample. There was no difference in success between 
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these two approaches, which inter-correlated —.44 for the ratings of the 
chosen candidate and —.87 for the ratings of the opposition candidate. 
Neither could predict the eventual voting behavior of the group that was 
originally undecided. 
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THE INCENTIVE VALUE OF A PROMISED SOCIAL 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON* 


Northwestern University 


Warner RusHinc WILSON 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Knowledge of results in the form of information pertaining to the adequacy 
of past-performance is known to be a variable in human performance (2, 4, 
8). Theoretical understanding of the effects of such knowledge of results 
is impeded, however, by the fact that it generally involves the confounding 
of several basic variables such as; cues, rewards, punishments, trials, and 
incentives. For example, in the study by Hurlock (4) in which members of 
a classroom were praised or reproofed, the motivational effects of being praised 
by the teacher in the presence of their classmates was confounded with what- 
ever intrinsic reward value the experimentally manipulated knowledge of 
results may have had. Even in the classical line drawing experiments (8, 9) 
in which blindfolded Ss draw lines with more accuracy when they are told 
how close they are coming to the standard, it is not clear to what extent 
the improvement is due to: the reward value of the knowledge of results 
which may stamp in previous correct responses, the cue value of the knowledge 
of results which may indicate to the $ how he should vary his response on the 
next trial, or the motivational effect of the experimenter’s attention which 
may incline the § to try harder. Payne and Hauty (5, p- 344) compare the 
effects of directive versus incentive knowledge of results, but they recognize 
that their directive knowledge of results may have included incentive prop- 
erties and vice versa. In the present study an attempt was made to demon- 
strate that knowledge of results has incentive value which is independent of 
any cue or reinforcement properties and any intrinsic or social rewards. It 
was decided that the most effective way to rule out these other variables was 
to promise to provide knowledge of results privately after the experimental 
session was over. Under these conditions any effect of knowledge of results 
on performance would presumably be due to its incentive value. 

The type of knowledge of results which the Ss were promised was an 
Opportunity to compare themselves with a standard based on the mean score 
of others. The prediction of an incentive effect was arrived at as follows. 
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It seems that the social situation in the United States is such that doing well 
relative to standards is rewarded by social approval and other kinds of rewards, 
hence, according to S-R theory, comparing well with standards should acquire 
secondary reward value which should be independent of any immediate social 
rewards. Therefore it was predicted that the promise of a standard of 
comparison would increase the effort to do well even when it was made clear 
that good performance would lead to no rewards other than the mere 
knowledge of having done well relative to some standard. It was also 
predicted that another basic learning principle, the weakening of reward 
value as a function of delay, could be demonstrated with this same procedure. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were ninety students in the Introduction to Human Behavior at * 


Northwestern University. Thirty Ss were included in each of three treat- 
ments. The Ss received course credit for serving in experiments. E recruited 
them by passing a sign-up booklet around in lecture. There is no definite 
reason to believe that groups obtained in this way would differ from day 
to day. Some bias might be present, however, e.g., more eager students might 
sign-up first. To control for this possibility and the possibility that the pro- 
cedure might vary slightly from day to day, each treatment was run at four 
different times with groups of seven to eight Ss taking part each time. The 
day of the week on which each treatment was run was varied in a systematic 
fashion so that each treatment occurred on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Thursday of some week, the whole experiment requiring four weeks to 
complete. 


2. Tasks 


For each of three tasks, five work samples of roughly equivalent difficulty 
were prepared. The first task consisted of going through rows of numbers and 
cancelling all the four’s. The second task consisted of adding columns of 


three numbers. The third task consisted of making up words from the letters 
contained in a large word, 


3. Procedure 

The Ss were seated at least one s 
out booklets containing the tasks 

all worked on the same time sched 
the work with a stopwatch, The 


cat apart in a typical classroom. E handed 
and read the general instructions. The Ss 
ule under the instructions of E, who timed 
timing was as follows: (a) Ss were given 
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30 seconds to read the instructions for each task; (A) they worked on each 
of the five sections of each task for 3 minutes; (c) they were asked to indicate 
where they were on each task at 60-second intervals; and (d) 60 seconds 
intervened between each of the five sections of each task, during this interval 
the Ss were requested to add up the amount they had done during the previous 
work period, 


4. Design 


Although all Ss worked on the same time schedule, the tasks were arranged 
in different task booklets. In this fashion counter-balancing of tasks was 
achieved, 


5. Treatments 


There were three experimental treatments. The Control group received 
only the general instructions which were common to all groups. The Delay 
group was told that mean scores would be mailed to them. The Postper- 
formance group was told that the mean scores would be provided immediately 
after the session. All groups were told the E was interested in performance 
on simple tasks, The mean scores were referred to as something E thought 
the Ss might be interested in. Ss were informed that no one else would know 
how well they did. Nothing was said to encourage them to compete with 
the promised standard of comparison. 


C. ReEsuLTS 


A one-way analysis of variance was done on each task. The resulting F 
values and the mean for each group on each task are reported in Table 1. In 
addition to the Era, several “t's” were computed in order to test more pre- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS OF THE THREE TASKS UNDER THE THREE TREATMENTS 

Control Postperf. Delay F P 

mean mean mean ratios values 
Addition 99.7 103.0 98.0 61 > .05 
Word formation 17.1 19.0 17.3 1.50 >.05 
Cancellation 26.2 30.3 28.0 5.11 <0 
SE een  — SELER eer eee eee eee ee ee eee 


cisely the predictions which had been made. The use of one-tailed tests does 
not seem unreasonable since the direction of differences is clearly predicted 
on theoretical grounds, however, the outcomes of both one-tailed and two-tailed 
tests are indicated. 

The differences are in the predicted direction for each task. The Postper- 
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formance group is always higher than the Control group, indicating an 
incentive effect, and the Delay group is always lower than the Postperfor- 
mance group, indicating that delay decreases the incentive value of the 
knowledge of results. The effects are more statistically significant, however, 
in some cases than others. No significant effects were apparent in the Addition 
data. In the case of the Word Formation task the only indication of a 
significant effect was the “t” test between the Control group and the Post- 
performance group (CC = 1.8, p <.05, one-tail; p < .10, two-tail) sug- 
gesting an incentive effect. Stronger effects are evident in the Number 
Cancellation data. This F is significant at the DI level. Several “t” tests are 
also of interest. The weakening of incentive value caused by delay is indicated 
by the gap between the Postperformance and Delay groups. This difference 
is of borderline significance (“t” = 1.8, p <.05, on-tail; p < .10 two-tail). 
The second major prediction was that a promised standard of comparison 
would have an incentive effect. This prediction is tested by the gap between 
the Control and Postperformance groups. This gap is highly significant 
indicating that the Number Cancellation data clearly support the prediction 
of an incentive effect KE real, one-tail; p < DI two-tail). 
These results would of course be more conclusive if significant results had 
been obtained with all tasks. The fact that the data is in the predicted 
direction for all tasks, however, is reassuring. 


D. Discussion 


This study measures the effects of the same treatment on the performance of 
three different tasks. In the case of one task, the Number Cancellation task, 
statistically significant effects were observed. With one exception, no signif- 
icant results were obtained with the other two tasks. The direction of the 
differences is consistent, however, for all three tasks for the two most relevant 
comparisons, i.e., Postperformance vs. Control, showing an incentive effect, 


and Postperformance vs. Delay, showing a weakening of incentive effect as 
a function of delay, 


The results are directly in line with theoretical expectations. It is not 
obvious why more significant results were obtained with the Cancellation 
task than with the other two. The Cancellation task would seem to be 
chiefly a motor task while the Addition and Word Formation tasks are 
more intellectual in nature. It is Possible that these kinds of tasks may be 
differentially effected by increases in motivation. 


An aspect of the procedure should be mentioned which may have acted 
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as to obscure the effect of the different experimental treatments on all 
he tasks. The experiment was conducted in a very formal, orderly, and 
-like manner. This treatment may have led the Ss to feel that they 
expected or obliged to do their best no matter how disinteresting the 
The Ss were requested to write a brief statement of their reaction to 
experiment at the end of the session. Some of these comments bear out 
hypothesis that the Ss were highly motivated independently of the ex- 
imental treatments. Their statements included the following: “I tried to 
as fast as possible,” “It was an interesting test,” and “It was a dirty 
. test which I don’t like.” The first two quotes come for Ss in the Control 
group. If the experiment had been conducted in a more relaxed fashion the 
overall performance might have been much lower and the differences 
‘Caused by the experimental treatments might have been greater. 
These data suggest that the mere prospect of being able to privately 
$ re one’s self to others is motivating. This general principle would seem 
as implications for the control of motivation in a wide variety of 
ations, especially the classroom. Of especial interest is the fact that the 
t of the feedback is lessened if it is delayed. This principle is well 
ented in the animal literature (3, 6, 7, 10) and there is evidence 
t it applies to humans as well (1). It is easy, however, to assume that 
© delayed rewards will be equally effective with humans because they are 
© Capable of symbolic processes that bridge the gap between response and 
= reward. These data suggest, however, that in order to understand human 
behavior, it is important not to ignore the effects of delay of reward. 


E. SUMMARY 


a ‘The i incentive value of the promise of an opportunity to privately compare 
one’s performance with the average of a peer group was related to perform- 
= nce on three simple tasks which were widely different in nature. Although 
_ Not always statistically significant the direction of the differences consistently 
Supports the conclusion that the treatment had a motivating effect which 
- Was decreased if the opportunity to compare to the standard was delayed. 
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MAN CREWS IN A SIMULATED MAN-MACHINE 
INFORMATION PROCESSING SYSTEM*? 


The RAND Corporation and The System Development Corporation 


N. Jorpan, B. T. JENSEN, AND S. J. TEREBINSKY 


A. STUDYING COOPERATION BY RECORDING THE BEHAVIOR PROCESS 


The theme of this symposium is the study of the process of the development 
of cooperation. There is a growing feeling that the accepted experimental 
techniques of measuring relationships between input and output variables, 
which are often separated by an extended time period that includes the 
entire developmental process, does not lead to an adequate understanding of 
the process. In this paper we shall report upon a technique of recording 
the behavior process, on methods of analyzing the behavior record, and on 
a general conceptualization of stages in the development of cooperation based 
on an initial study of the behavior records which we have obtained. 


B. THE LABORATORY SETTING FOR THis RESEARCH 


The research took place in the Human Factors Laboratory of the 
System Development Corporation. A cubicle was set up in this laboratory 
with three positions of a central dispatching office of a fictitious railroad. 
The cubicle was wired for recording sound and was open to observation by 
means of one-way mirrors. The equipment within the cubicle consisted of 
two television consoles of a closed-circuit TV system within the laboratory 
and a computer panel that gave instructions to a simulated-computer—two 
unimaginative young housewives. (We originally hired college students for 
the job, but they quit after a few days of ennui.) 

The crews were instructed that their job was to earn money, and that they 
earned money every time they shipped an order. At the end of each laboratory 
day (one hour of running time), both fixed and incidental costs were sub- 
tracted from the net amount of money earned. The money remaining consti- 
tuted the profit of the system for that day. 

The simulated railroad, the embedding environment to the crew, com- 
municated to the crew through the TV system. The communications were 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 5, 1961. — ey 
1 Paper was presented at the 1960 American Psychological Association meetings 


held in Chicago as part of a symposium entitled: Studying the Process of the Devel- 
opment of Cooperation. 
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orders for the day’s operation, estimated orders for future days, an updated 
status of freight cars available at the various stations in the system, and 
incidental information. The crew allocated freight cars to fill the orders 
and communicated this allocation to the system through the computer panel. 

The crews started to run the system after an indoctrination period during 
which they were taught how to use the equipment, told how the system 
operates, and what the tasks confronting them would be. They were not 
told how to do the tasks, how to organize themselves, nor what strategies 
they should use for most efficient shipment of goods in order to maximize 
profits. The two general problems confronting them were, therefore, 
organizing themselves and formulating optimum strategies. 

Five crews served as Ss in this initial research. Two crews consisted of 
professionals who were members of the Human Factors Research Staff of 
the System Development Corporation, coworkers with the authors of this 
paper. One crew consisted of professionals who were newly hired in the 
Corporation. One crew consisted of male sophomores from local colleges 
and one crew consisted of female sophomores. With the exception of the 
male sophomore crew, all crews ran the system for six laboratory days. The 
male sophomore crew ran the system for twelve days. 


C. OBTAINING a BEHAvior Brcosn 


In obtaining the behavior record, we were guided by the pioneering work 
of Barker and Wright in their studies of psychological ecology.? It will be 
recalled that these investiga 


note what they did and said. After these observation periods, the notes were 


members doing into a tape recorder, 
recording what the crew members w 
would retire to his room and, using 
recall,” found it relatively easy, a 
detailed account of the actions of th 


, It should be stressed that the observers were instructed to attend to what 
is going on, not why people are doing what they are doing. What we were 
interested in was obtaining, as a first step in the research, a naive 


phenomenological description of the behavior. Our observers found that 
this could be done easily, 


In addition, another tape recorder was 
ere saying. After each run the observer 
the two tapes as aides for “stimulated 
lthough time consuming, to write a 
e crew. 


| Eee 
* Barker, R. G, & Wright, H. F. Mi i i 
n & Ger Midwest and Its Children: logical 
Ecology of an American Town, Row Peterson, Evanston, TL. 1999" Seke 
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How accurate are the records? This question was not considered carefully 
for two reasons. First, we had faith in the technique and did not feel a 
great need at the time for testing this faith—a statement of a person's 
action can not be too far wrong. Second, because of the limited man- 
power and time, we were faced with the choice of either testing the accuracy 
of the technique or of using the technique for substantial research. Because 
of our belief, we chose the latter. Nevertheless, we do have indicators that 
the accuracy of these records is acceptable when we take into account the 
present state of our science. 

We had several observers for each crew when we began our observations, 
Upon comparing the records of these observers, we found that—although 
there were some differences in details—the reports had much common 
material and the general picture that emerged was strikingly similar. We 
therefore decided, after the first week of observations, that one observer would 
be sufficient for our purposes. 


D, ANALYZING THE RECORDS 

One of the most fascinating and potentially valuable aspects of a behavior 
record is that it is amenable for various kinds of analysis for different 
kinds of purposes. As Barker and Wright indicated, records of this kind 
serve as museum pieces of behavior; hence, any behavioral scientist can 
use them as basic data for analysis, This great freedom of analysis has 
excited us and we have tried several kinds. The price we paid for this is 
that, as yet, we have not followed through any of these kinds of analysis in 
depth. Nevertheless, the many different ways in which we experimented in 
analyzing the data are worth presenting. 


1. Heiderian Analysis 

In the appendix to his book, “The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations,"”* 
Fritz Heider gives a notation for representing interpersonal relations. 
Following the spirit of Heider, but having to expand his notation considerably, 
we found that we could translate the words in the record to symbols with 
Practically no loss of general content but with a substantial elimination of 
verbosity and redundancy. This greatly aided in seeing casual relationships. 
These were introduced in the record and labelled as such. 


2. A Chronological Ordering of Events 
The various incidents and events in the records can be categorized into 
conceptual classes depending upon the interest of the investigator. We have 


3 Heider, F. The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations. Wiley, N.Y., 1958. 
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used classes such as: learning one’s own job, learning another crew member’s 
job, offering help to another crew member, spontaneously helping another 
crew member, etc. The incidence of events in these classes can be counted 
and related to any variable desired. In our case, we related the above- 
mentioned classes to the passage of time. 


3. The Context Study of an Event or Incident 


Given any event of interest, the record enables the investigator to study 
at leisure the entire history preceding the event which is available in the 
record, We have done this for several events and were pleasantly surprised to 
find how the events studied related in a sensible manner to many events that 
preceded them in the history of the crew. 


4. The History of a Problem 


In the course of crew development, the crews are confronted with many 
problems which they have to solve. These problems are rarely, if ever, solved 
upon their first consideration, Rather, they reappear time and again until an 
acceptable solution is reached, By studying the history of any problem, the 
investigator can get rich insight into how and why this took the form it did. 
We have been experimenting with techniques for graphing the problem 
solving behavior of a crew, 


5. Standard Interaction-A nal ysis 


It is obvious that a record could be subjected to any of the accepted 
techniques of interaction-analysis. We have not been interested in this. 


6. The Reconstruction of the Cognitive Field of the Person 


We have attempted to reconstruct the Bis cognitive field on the basis of 
their described behavior; i.e., that they thought about the situation as they 
were behaving. These reconstructions were solidly based upon the total 
information about the event, not just upon the immediate context. 


7. General Overview 


Finally, what to date has been the most valuable form of analysis has been 
the ability to read and reread the record ad libitum. The ability to mull over 
the rich records of behavior as much as one wants to or needs to is of prime 
importance. It supplied most of the concepts with which we worked later 
and which are incorporated and/or underlie the more specific analytic 
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techniques mentioned above. The general description of crew development 
leading to cooperation to be presented in the latter half of this paper is based 
on such an overview. It was supported by our more rigorous, albeit ex- 
perimental, analyses mentioned previously. 


E. Tue DEFINITION oF COOPERATION 


When persons work conjointly and trust each other, they are cooperating 
with each other. Trust is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for coopera- 
tion. A person will trust another person when he perceives him as being 
willing and able to act conjointly. 


F. STAGES IN CREW DEVELOPMENT LEADING TO COOPERATION 


Crew development that leads to cooperative behavior exhibits four stages. 
Although these stages may overlap in time, a later stage cannot precede an 
earlier stage. The stages are: (a) formulating an individual model; (b) 
formulating a homologous model; (c) the emergence of trust; and (d) learn- 
ing to cooperate. 

Although no two crews proceeded through these stages in an identical 
manner, we believed that all crews must pass through them in some manner 
or other; i.e., the stages seem to assume the semblance of a law of nature. 
This is not a contradiction of terms—it is similar to the course of child 
development. 


G. FORMULATING AN INDIVIDUAL MODEL 


This stage is centered around the individuals. It was apparent that, 
despite the rather intensive indoctrination prior to the runs, the detailed 
indoctrination did not really make much sense to the Ss. They lacked a 
model articulate enough to give these details rhyme and reason. Of course, 
they all did have some very general model such as: we make “money by 
shipping goods and we have expenses, hence, we must ship as much as possible. 
But this model was not articulated enough to enable them to function 
effectively. The Ss were aware of this deficiency and indicated this awareness 
both verbally and behaviorally. It is correct to say that upon first entering 
the cubicle the question uppermost in the Ss mind was: What is the nature 
of this system? They attended to little else until an initial satisfactory answer 
to this question was reached. 

It should not be construed that once this initial answer is reached individual 
models cease changing with experience. On the contrary, all the Ss continued 
to learn the system (i.e., improve their model) throughout the runs, What is- 
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implied by the first stage is that until a certain level of articulation of the 
model is reached, the Ss feel that they don’t begin to understand what is 
going on. It is only after they begin to understand what is going on that 
they feel freer to attend to other problems. 


H. FORMULATING a Homotocous Mont, 


It is obvious that the initial models formulated by the individuals may 
differ in many important aspects. Such differences lead to action on the part 
of one person that is in Opposition to the actions of another person. Even 
more often the actions of one person are perceived to be meaningless (ie, 
stupid) by another person. Trust cannot develop under such conditions. 

It happens that these differences are qualitative, that one person has a 
correct model of the system while the other js in error. More often the 
differences stem from limited Perspectives of the participants—the blind men 
and the elephant phenomenon. There were several surprising instances 
where the differences in individual models were purely formal. There was 
one particular case where two male sophomores spent quite a lot of time 
arguing over two types of strategies to be used when dispassionate analysis 
shows that the Strategies were logically equivalent, 

Cooperation cannot develop unless and until a minimum homology of 
Structure exists between the individual models. This homology does not 
preclude the existence of many individual differences at the same time. The 
term “homologous model” refers to the homology of structure. 


in the others in an attempt to understand them, in an attempt to understand 
the others’ job, and how they see their job. The incidental homology that 


i models during the first stage is sort of hap- 
hazard and rather ineffective. It is only with the onset of the second stage that 


Ps rapidly and efficiently and has an effect on 
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I. THE EMERGENCE or Trust 


When we trust a person more, it indicates that we trust the individual 
in more and more regions in our life space. But within each region we be- 
gin to trust the individual suddenly, it is like a flash of insight, a moment of 
recentering. A person is either trusted or not in a specific area, it is an all 
or nothing condition. We, therefore, speak of trust as emerging rather than 
developing. 

Trust is a delicate flower. Whether it survives or not depends to a large 
extent upon the vicissitudes of the final stage of process here being considered, 
the learning to cooperate. To the extent that this learning falters, trust may 
be lost. When trust is lost, the crew will find itself back in the second and/or 
first stage of the process with the added handicap that now the attitude of the 
persons to each other is not one of “benevolent” neutrality to each other, but 
of distrust. 

J. LEARNING To COOPERATE 


Nothing short of a monograph can even attempt to do justice to this stage. 
We have been forced to restrict ourselves to a schematic delineation of some 
highlights of this most significant learning process and are quite painfully 
aware of the inadequacy of our present treatment. 

Given a joint willingness to achieve a goal, a homologous model of the 
mean-end space through which to locomote to the goal, and a condition of 
trust, cooperation cannot succeed without an intensive period of social 
learning. The potential cooperators must learn the strength and weaknesses 
of each other. They must learn when the others want help and when they 
do not want it. They must learn to pace their activities to fit the others’ needs 
as well as their own. And above all, they must learn to behave in such a 
manner that their actions are unambiguous, that they are not easily mis- 
interpreted by the others. hs 

Cooperation by its very nature entails a greater or lesser degree of a mutual 
opening of inner personal regions. When persons enter other’s inner regions, 
they must not abuse this privilege. Once one is excluded from such regions 
because of witting or unwitting callousness, re-entry, if at all possible, becomes 
much more difficult. To the extent that this learning succeeds, a smoothly 
functioning group develops; its joint action is perceived to have organismic 
qualities. 


K. SYSTEMATIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Five Crews 


We are not, as yet, ready to discuss what specific factors facilitate or 
hamper the development of cooperation. However, striking differences in 
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the behavior of the crews seem to point to the possible nature of such factors, 
We will present some of these differences in this, the final section of the 
paper. 

When the behavior of the sophomores was compared to the behavior of 
the professionals (or if you wish you may say when the bchavior of the 
juveniles was compared to the behavior of the adults), two striking differences 
stood out: the depth of problem formulation and the care taken to com- 
municate to the others. We will discuss them in order, 

When confronted with a specific problem, the professional crews almost 
always went beyond the problem. They always seemed to ask themselves 
the question, either explicitly or implicitly: “What is the more general 
situation of which this specific problem is a symptom? The behavior of the 
professionals seemed to be dictated by a constant quest for general principles 
as guides for their specific decisons. The Principles, in turn, led to the 
formulation of tighter abstract models which were more adequate for 
unforeseen contingencies than were models constructed by the piece-meal 
addition of the outcome of behavior in particular instances. 

The sophomore crews rarely probed beneath a particular problem. Par- 
ticular solutions were often forgotten and the identical problem was often 
solved time and again. For these crews the formulation of a model, both 
individual and homologous, seemed to take the form of a trial and error 
process, 

In addition, the Professionals were far more aware of the pitfalls of human 
communication than were the sophomores. When introducing a new topic 
and/or suggesting some innovation, they tended to spell out the under- 
pinnings of their thoughts. The sophomores were often almost autistic when 
compared to the professionals. Needless to say, this relative autism led to 
quite a lot of difficulty in mastering the task and in interpersonal relations. 

Some additional points we will mention but not discuss at length follow: 
The crew consisting of females differed in a very interesting way from the 
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prior to their coming to the laboratory. In addition, it should be added 
that the members of the research staff, although well-acquainted with and 
quite friendly with each other, had not worked together closely before on a 
joint project. Very little interpersonal friction, competition, and/or jockeying 
for positions was observed among the crews of acquaintances and friends. 
It was quite evident, however, among the crews comprising relative strangers. 
Interestingly enough, some of us have the feeling that interpersonal friction 
is, by and large, a symptom of operational difficulties rather than a cause of 
operational difficulties; i.e., it appears after the crew runs into difficulties and 
subsides when things are going well. 

One last difference. The System Development Corporation is responsible 
for administering a large field training program for the Air Defense Com- 
mand, One of the key aspects of this training program in the setting-up of 
post-mission meetings for operational crews when group-dynamic discussion 
techniques are used to facilitate and enhance crew problem solving. With 
this in mind, we set up a time period after each run during which the crew 
could discuss its performance, evaluate it, and introduce whatever changes 
they deemed desirable. The Corporation old-timers used this time very 
effectively. The other two crews, the standard sophomore and professionals 
new to the corporation, did not know what to do with this time. They did 
most of their problem-solving on the floor, during the run. They gave no 
indication of spontaneously learning how to use this meeting time effectively. 


L. SUMMARY 


We have argued that to understand cooperation we must study the co- 
operative process rather than input-output correlation. We suggested that 
the techniques developed by Barker and Wright for obtaining behavior 
records of children can be applied to the study of a small group. We described 
how we used these techniques in research on five three-man crews and 
indicated how the records obtained by these techniques could be analyzed. 

The initial, most general analysis of these records suggests very strongly 
a four-stage process leading to the development of cooperation. The stages 
are: (a) formulating an individual model; (2) formulating a homologous 
model; (c) the emergence of trust; and (d) learning to cooperate. 

Finally, we discussed some individual differences among the crews, dif- 
ferences which may indicate factors which facilitate and/or hamper the 
Progress of this process. 

We realize that we have barely scratched the sutface of this fascinating and 
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most important area of human behavior. Our data in the form of behavior 
records are very rich and we hope to be able to submit them to an analysis 
worthy of that name. This, unfortunately, we have as yet been unable to 
do. What we have presented here should be viewed more as an example 
of a potential rather than of an accomplished fact. 
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THE EFFECT OF WHO AND WHAT CONTEXTS ON CLOZE 
AND COMMONALITY SCORES*?* 


University of Minnesota 


BARBARA S. MUSGRAVE 


A. PROBLEM 


It is commonly supposed that a story or piece of information may be 
correctly understood more often if it is presented “in context.” The explanation 
offered is that the “context” reduces the number of interpretations of the 
story which are logically possible, thus making the intended interpretation 
more probable on the part of a hearer or reader. 

To embody this popular notion in a laboratory experiment, college 
students were asked to replace words deleted from a short passage of a news- 
paper story, It seemed reasonable to wonder whether this passage presented 
“in context” would elicit more correct replacements than when presented 
alone. Experimental contexts were: (a) information on JP kat the story was 
about, as provided by the newspaper’s lead paragraph; and (b) information 
on Who the story was about. Two types of scores were used: Cloze scores 
which count as correct exact replacements of deleted words, and Commonality 
scores which count as correct exact duplicates of the most popular responses 
made by the group of Ss under consideration. 


1. Contexts 


Two studies (22, 24) have shown that telling a reader what in general 
a story is about can influence his impression of what it says. Tannenbaum’s 
study on the effect of headlines on the interpretation of news stories originated 
in his noticing that although four newspapers carried the same wire-service 
story, cach paper wrote its own headline, thus giving him the impression 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 4, 1961. 2 : 

1 The experiment reported here was part of a thesis offered in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts at the University of Minnesota. 
Grateful acknowledgments for aid and encouragement are made to members of 
the advisory committee, Drs. W. A. Russell, chairman; R. L. Jones; M. A. Tinker, 
and J, J. Jenkins, In addition, thanks are due Dr. A. E. Goss for constructive 
criticism, A. B. Musgrave for a careful reading of the manuscript, and the Depart- 
ments of Psychology and English at the University of Massachusetts for permission 
to use students as subjects during class time. This investigation was supported in 
Part by a fellowship, MF-6860-C, from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
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that four different events had taken place. His laboratory study used two 
different stories—one concerned a murder trial, the other three different 
viewpoints on acceleration of college programs—each with three different 
headlines, slanted three different ways. The heads affected the interpretation 
of the trial story but not that of the acceleration story. Tannenbaum and 
Kerrick repeated this experiment using radio as the medium, varying the 
news lead rather than the headline. Again the trial story impressions were 
altered by the context of the lead, but not those of the acceleration story. 

A second sort of information which may influence a reader's response to 
8 statement or other verbal passage is knowledge of who made the statement 
or is being discussed in the passage. This factor has been rather extensively 
explored by psychologists and journalists under the topic of “prestige sug- 
gestion” (2, 8, 9, 10, EZ sy 1h, 152 17, 18, 23). Findings from these 
studies that changing the alleged author of a statement changed evaluations 
of the statement, caused Asch to take issue with Lorge concerning the 
interpretation of this phenomenon. Lorge held that the ratings of the 
quotations changed “regardless of the merit of the quotation,” whereas 
Asch (1) felt that “the effect of changing the authorship has been zo alter 
the cognitive content of the statement... . ” A more recent formulation 
by Osgood and Tannenbaum (19) holds that meaning is altered when a 
statement or concept is related to a person by an assertion designating the 
Person as source or supporter. Meaning, here, is measured by the semantic 
differential and may be construed to refer to connotative meaning. Changes 
in meaning, however, are held (20) to be the product of “cognitive interaction” 
according to the “congruity principle” elaborated by these writers. Thus, 
some theorists appear to assume that readers adjust their perception of what is 
said in accord with who they think said it, 

In the Present study, the independent variables, What and Who, were 
combined ‘ina 2X2 design, yielding the following four experimental 
conditions: Condition I, no context ; Condition II, both What and Who; 
Condition III, Who but no What; and Condition IV, What but no Who. 
It was hypothesized that number of correct responses for Condition II (both 
context factors) would exceed those for Conditions III and IV (one context 
factor) which would, in turn, exceed that for Condition I (neither con- 


text factor). No differential prediction was made between the two one- 
factor Conditions, 


2. Cloze and Commonality Scoring 
As Carroll, Carton and 


Wilds (4) have point d out i i 
for testing verbal behatts pointed out, the deletion technique 


T dates back at least as far as Ebbinghaus in 1897 
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(6). More recently, this technique was applied to readability problems by 
Taylor (25) who named it Cloze procedure. In his initial article, Taylor 
contended that “cloze technique differs radically from all the ‘element- 
counting formulas’ ” such as those by Dale and Chall (5) and by Flesh (7). 
These formulas had been criticized by Lorge (16) on several counts, one 
of which was that they do not take account of meaning or content. Taylor 
argued that “cloze procedure evidently does and must” take account of such 
` factors. Therefore, if, in the present study, What and Who variables change 
` “cognitive content” or “meaning,” as has been suggested by experimenters 
working with these variables, it seemed possible that Cloze scores would be 
affected. 

Commonality measures have been used chiefly in the gathering of normative 
data concerning word associations. Considerable success in explaining mediated 
verbal learning (21), semantic generalization (3), clustering in recall (11), 
and other verbal phenomena has been achieved on the basis of such Com- 
monality measures. However, a prerequisite for Commonality scoring in an 
experiment such as the present one is to compile normative frequency counts 
of responses from the population under consideration for the stimulus materials 
to be used. For the present study, four counts for the four treatment 
conditions were required. Because such compilations are laborious and time- 
consuming, it would be of interest to know whether, at least in some 
circumstances, Cloze scoring could be substituted for Commonality scoring. 
Consequently, one objective of the present study was a comparison of the 
two types of scoring by correlational techniques. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 


Two hundred undergraduate students at the University of Massachusetts 
were divided into four groups of 50 each by the distribution of stimulus 
materials which had previously been arranged to assign all four conditions 
to every four consecutive Ss as they seated themselves in their regular class- 
rooms, 

2. Test Material 


Passages, each approximately 200 words long from near the center of 
three stories, were selected from newspapers printed five years before the 
date of the experiment. The time requirement was included in an effort to 
assure that no 8 would have read the story or been concerned with the 
particular events described in the story so recently as to have any clear-cut 
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foreknowledge of the stimulus materials. Selection between the three 
stories was made on the basis of a pilot study using six Ss per story. The 
story selected reported an interview with Eisenhower discussing the need 
for unity among free nations as a defense measure against Communism. 
Deletion was accomplished by substituting a blank, fourteen typewriter 
spaces long, for one word in every 10, which one being determined by use of 
a table of random numbers, Mimeographed forms were prepared consisting 
of single-spaced instructions at the top, followed by the double-spaced passage. 
The instructions told the § “Your job is to fill in each blank with a word 


which you think makes sense. Put only ONE word in each blank. Fill every 
blank,” 


For Condition I, only the instructions and Passages were presented, thus 
giving no information on Who or What. For Condition II, the entire lead 
paragraph telling both Who and What was presented as the first paragraph 
of the passage. This paragraph had no deletions, Information on What was 
withheld in Condition III by removing the lead paragraph, but information 
on Who was given by including a sentence in the instructions telling that 
the story was about Eisenhower. For Condition IV, What was told but Who 
withheld by including the lead paragraph with the pronoun be substituted 
for Eisenhower’s name, 


C. RESULTS 
As can be seen in Table 1, the average score for replacing words (Cloze) 


was between six and seven out of a possible 20, and the average for using 
popular words (Commonality) was between seven and nine. In other words, 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF CLOZE AND Commonatiry SCORES 
a Cloze Commonality 

ah EE E pen common ay i 

Context condition Mean SD Mean sD 
I: No-context 6.04 2.33 7.92 2.69 
Il: What & Who 6.54 2.11 8.72 2.44 
II: Who, no What 6.48 2.46 8.76 2.67 
IV: What, no Who 6.10 2.22 7.98 2.41 


these Ss on the average did not agree with the writer of the passage, nor 
with each other in choice of words even half the time. Apparently, even 
simple, straight-forward prose such as comprised this passage leaves consid- 
erable room for variety of expression. 


Two analyses of variance were carried out, one for Cloze and one for 
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Commonality scores. As shown in Table 2, none of the Fs were significant 
at the five per cent level. Thus, neither contextual factor had an appreciable 
efiect, and there was no significant interaction between them. Newspaper 
readers apparently can fill blanks or anticipate words as readily if they begin 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CLOZE AND COMMONALITY SCORES 
Cloze Commonality 
Source df SS MS F Ss MS F 
What 1 18 18 24 24 
Who 1 9.68 9.68 1.80* 26.64 26.64 3.68* 
What X Who 1 00 00 61 61 
Within cells 196 1053.32 5.37 1417.38 7.23 
Total 199 1063.18 1444.87 


Fotal 197 ee 

* Not significant—for one and 200 df, F= 3.89 is needed for significance at 
.05 level. 
reading in the middle of a story as if they have read the lead and know 
who and what is being discussed. 

For eight of the blanks, the word, which had been deleted and was used, 
hence, for Cloze scoring, was not the most popular response in any of the 
four Conditions tabulated separately. For two more blanks, the Cloze word 
was not the most popular response in one of the Conditions. However, when 
the frequencies for the four Conditions were pooled, the most popular responses 
for these two blanks were the words used for Cloze scoring. For the re- 
maining ten blanks, Cloze words and Commonality words were the same. 

Pearson rs were computed to test the correlations between Cloze and Com- 
monality scores for each of the four Conditions. The correlation coefficient 
for Condition I was .92; for II, .97; for ILI, .90, and for IV, .90. 


D. Discussion e 


Clearly, contextual information on Who and What as represented in 
this experiment did not influence readers’ ability to fill blanks in a news story 
with either the word used by the writer, or the word most popular with 
the group of readers. This failure to find significant differences between the 
treatment Conditions may reasonably be interpreted as due to either the 
choice of stimulus materials, or to the combination of independent variables 
on the one hand and deleting and scoring devices on the other. 

As to the independent variable, W hat—the hypothesis that leads influence 
reader behavior was not confirmed. The Tannenbaum and Tannenbaum and 
Kerrick studies, however, showed an interaction between leads and story 
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topic when the response measured was answering a question concerning the 
topic of the story. It may be that the present results place the story used 
here with the acceleration story used in the two previous studies, as one 
resistent to influence. However, it is equally possible that, no matter what 
story is used, the hypothesis will not generalize to a fill-in task. 

Apparently, either the proposition advanced by Asch that Who contexts 
change the reader’s perception of what has been said does not apply to so 
literal a situation as the selection of words to fill blanks in a passage, or 
Taylor's proposition that Close procedure takes account of meaning and 
content does not apply to the kinds of “meaning” and “cognitive content” 
which has been attributed to the presence or absence of W ho contexts. It 
is possible that the effects of the context factors were weak in relation to 
the sensitivity of the scoring devices. 

Insensitivity of the Cloze and Commonality procedures may be questioned 
on the grounds that the deletion scheme used here deleted any part of speech 
rather than being restricted to, say, such “content” words as nouns and verbs. 
This question can be laid to rest by an examination of the scores for indi- 
vidual blanks across Conditions. Such scores show invariance of the same 
order as total scores, thus indicating that no matter what sorts of words 
had been selected for deletion, the treatments would nevertheless not differ 
significantly. 

E. Summary 


A news story from which one word in every ten had been deleted was 
presented both with and without two kinds of context: (a) information on 
What the story was about, as provided by the newspaper's lead paragraph; 
and (b) information on Who the story was about. These context factors did 
not influence readers’ ability either to replace the deleted words (Cloze 
scoring), or to select the most Popular word used as a replacement by similar 
readers (Commonality scoring). Cloze and Commonality scores correlated 
highly with each other. Lack of significant differences may indicate that 
Ga hat and Who context variables, although demonstrated to influence im- 
pressions, evaluations and attitudes concerning yerbal statements, are not 
influential in a fill-in task. If so, Cloze and Commonality procedures are 
less sensitive than has been supposed. On the other hand, story topic may 
have been the crucial variable, in which case a successful demonstration of 
the effect of these context factors on word choice would be possible. 


22. 


23. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 

blication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 

wever, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
~ In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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COGNITIVE CONTROL IN CHILDREN OF MEXICO AND 
THE UNITED STATES** 


University of Mexico and The Menninger Foundation 


SeraFIN J. Mercapo, Rooeiio Diaz GUERRERO, AND 
Bure W. GARDNER? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A series of investigations of concept formation has shown that adults in 
the United States differ consistently in the degree of spontaneous differentia- 
tion they impose in the process of categorizing arrays of heterogeneous objects, 
persons, and events. In the original study of this kind, Gardner (3) employed 
an object sorting test to provide criterion scores of conceptual differentiation 
and described individual consistencies in this aspect of spontancous concept 
formation, which he referred to as a dimension of individual consistencies 
in “equivalence range.” Subsequent studies by Marrs (7), Sloane (9), 
Clayton and Jackson (2), Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton and Spence 
(4), Gardner, Jackson and Messick (5), and three recent studies performed 
in the laboratory of The Menninger Foundation’s Cognition Project 
(Gardner & Schoen, in press) have provided further evidence of the generality 
of operation of these individual consistencies. These recent studies also 
provided evidence of the relations between conceptual differentiation and 
two aspects of abstraction: the level of abstraction at which the person 
chooses to function in free categorizing, and his capacity to abstract. These 
recent investigations show the independence of these three facets of spontane- 
ous concept formation. The first two (conceptual differentiation and” preferred 
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level of abstraction) are also uncorrelated with IQ in United States adults. 
In other words, these studies provide evidence that concept formation and the 
principles of individual difference in concept formation are considerably more 
complex than has often been assumed. 

Gardner et al. (4, 5) have conceptualized these individual consistencies 
in terms of a dimensional principle of cognitive control, that is, as a dimension 
of individual differences in the Strategy of execution of a certain class of 
intentions in respect to certain classes of stimuli. These investigators have 
also studied the principle of cognitive control referred to here as conceptual 
differentiation in its relationship to other principles of cognitive control that 
are relevant to other classes of intention and other classes of stimulus 
conditions, 

At one extreme of this dimension, persons low in conceptual differentiation 
form few groups in categorizing objects, pictures of people, statements about 
behavior, etc. To take another example, they also show only small differences 
in their drawings when asked to draw a square, then a rectangle. At the 
other extreme, persons high in conceptual differentiation form many groups in 
sorting and related tests and show striking differences between their drawings of 
squares and rectangles and predictable consistencies in other test situations. 
Recently, studies of conceptual differentiation, preferred level of abstraction, 
and abstraction capacity in adults have been extended to studies of the same 
cognitive phenomena in children of the midwestern United States nine to 
thirteen years of age. These recent studies Provided the basis for a study of 
the role of cultural factors in concept formation. Before presenting some limited 
but intriguing data on possible differences in the concept formation of children 
in Mexico and the United States, let us consider some of the unique values of 
intercultural studies of concept formation, 


g general laws for all people 
Tequires that investigations be done 
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in more than one culture. Studies of concept formation may, in fact, provide 
an ideal avenue of approach to the effects of cultural factors on the individual's 
cognitive organization. Not only the content of an individual’s thoughts, 
but also the structural arrangements of cognitive processes that determine 
the patterning of his concept formation, may be different in different 
cultural settings. When combined with studies of identical twins, fraternal 
twins, and siblings within different cultural groups, comparative studies of 
concept formation may yield important new evidence concerning the 
constitutional and environmental determinants of thought patterns. 

The first intercultural study of conceptual differentiation and preferred 
level of abstraction, reported here, involved limited samples of children from 
Mexico and the United States and served as a testing-ground for procedures 
to be included in a larger and more systematic study of concept formation in 
children of various socio-economic levels in the two cultures. Although a 
variety of procedures was employed in this first study, we shall report here 
only on performance in Gardner's Object Sorting Test, which has served as 
the criterion measure of conceptual differentiation and preferred level of 
abstraction in several of the earlier studies of adults and children in the 
United States. 


B. METHOD 


In the Object Sorting Test, the subject is asked to sort 73 objects into 
groups in the way that seems “most natural, most logical, and most 
comfortable. . . . ” The objects, all familiar ones, were originally selected 
to represent variations in material, size, shape, color, function, and combina- 
tions of these characteristics. The basic score used to represent conceptual 
differentiation is the number of groups the subject forms in categorizing 
the 73 objects. Formation of many groups, each containing few objects, 
indicates imposition of a high degree of conceptual differentiation upon the 
array of objects. Formation of few groups indicates imposition of a low 
degree of conceptual differentiation. The number of groups score for each 
subject includes all the groups of two or more objects, plus objects left by 
themselves. Since the subject is required to consider each object in the course 
of grouping, these single objects are appropriately counted as separate groups. 
In the present study, several additional grouping scores were computed in an 
attempt to capture special facets of the subject’s grouping behavior. Thus, 
a prorated number of groups score was computed for each subject. To obtain 
this score, the number of single objects—those left by themselves—was 
divided by the mean number of objects per group in the child’s groups of 
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two or more objects, This value was then added to the number of groups 
of two or more objects to obtain the “prorated number of groups” score, 
Other additional scores were the number of groups of two or more objects 
and the number of single objects, 

Following the completion of grouping, each subject was required to define 
each group containing two or more objects. Each definition was scored in 
terms of level of abstraction. As in earlier studies done in the United States, 
and following Rapaport et al. (8), a score of C was assigned to concrete 
definitions, which include descriptions of visual images of the places in which 
objects are found, definitions based on the idea that all the objects “have to 
do with” some single thing or activity, fabulized definitions, in which 
objects are linked by a story, etc. A score of FD was assigned to functional 
definitions, such as “all the objects in this group are used to make things,” 
“all are used in eating,” etc. A score of CD was assigned to truly abstract, 
Conceptual definitions, such as “tools,” “eating utensils,” etc., in which a 
common property is abstracted from the matrix of similarities and differences 

racterizing the objects, Several different overall scores can be used to 
represent the general level of abstraction at which the person chooses to 
function in this test. In the present study, a summary mean level of abstraction 
score was obtained by assigning scores of 1 to concrete definitions, 2 to 
functional definitions, and 3 to abstract conceptual definitions and averaging 
the scores for each subject. 

The Object Sorting Test was administered to 29 middle-class third and 
fourth grade children of the Guadalajara public schools, The ages of these 
Guadalajara children varied from 9 to 11.9 years. The same test was admin- 
istered to 25 Topeka, Kansas, children of the same ages and of comparable 
Socio-economic Status, 

C. Bras 


Although these groups of children are too small, and uncontrolled socio- 
economie; variables too great, for this study to provide definitive results, 
examination of the mean values for the two samples of children (Table 1) 


pain some Interesting questions concerning cultural differences in concept 
formation. 


The Topeka children 
test. That is, they appear to form a greater total number of groups (line 1, 
Table 1). It is apparent, however, that the greater total number of groups 
is largely determined by their leaving many more 
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when single objects are ignored in scoring. The somewhat greater total 
number of groups formed by the Topeka children suggests slightly greater 
conceptual differentiation. Another interpretation is possible, however. The 
instruction to group the objects implies that each object be put with at least 
one other object. It could be that the Guadalajara children (who tend to 
do this) are actually showing greater compliance to the instructions, rather 
than lesser conceptual differentiation. The interpretation of differences 
between the grouping behaviors of the two samples therefore depends heavily 
on the interpretation of the Particular phenomenon of leaving certain objects 
by themselves. If leaving an object by itself means solely that it is conceptu- 
alized as a separate category, then the Guadalajara children may show a 
lesser degree of conceptual differentiation than the Topeka children. i 
on the other hand, literal compliance to the instructions contributes to leaving 
objects by themselves, the Guadalajara children may, in actuality, show 
greater and more literal compliance to the demands of an authority figure. The 
findings of Anderson and Anderson (in Press), for example, suggesting 
greater conformity in Mexican children than in children of the United States, 
Seem to support this second interpretation. 

No ambiguity surrounds the results concerning the level of abstraction at 
which children in the two samples function in this test. The Topeka children 


the two samples appears in the level of abstraction at which they function 
in the Object Sorting Test (see Tables 2 and 3). Whereas no differences 


apparently, smaller Pertentages of concrete definitions, The difference 


between these boys a 
significant, 


id the Guadalajara boxs and girls do not differ in the number of objects 
left by themselves, the apparent difference between Guadalajara boys and 
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girls in the number of groups when objects left by themselves are ignored 
in scoring may imply a tendency toward slightly greater conceptual differ- 
entiation in Guadalajara girls. 

The higher level of abstraction shown by the Guadalajara boys, as compared 
to the girls, suggests that they prefer to function more abstractly when 
grouping is permitted at any level of abstraction. It could be, however, that 
the relatively low level of abstraction at which Guadalajara girls function in 
the Object Sorting Test is the product of limited development of the 
capacity to abstract, The larger study to follow will include tests that 
specifically assess abstraction capacity. It should then be possible to clarify 
the meaning of the striking sex difference observed in this study. It will also 
be possible in the larger study to determine the relationship of preferred 
level of abstraction in the Object Sorting Test to IQ. As noted in the 
introduction to this paper, previous studies in the United States indicate 
that there is no relationship between these measures in adults. 


D. SUMMARY 


In summary, results of a first pilot study of cultural differences in concept 
formation by children nine to 11 years old suggest intriguing differences 
between the total samples and between the sexes in the Mexican but not 
in the United States group. The Mexican girls’ apparent preference for low 
levels of abstraction in categorizing objects, if confirmed in the proposed 
study, may open the way for exploration of the effects of culturally defined 
roles for boys and girls upon the development of specific cognitive structures. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF SOME CONTRIBUTING DEMO- 
GRAPHIC VARIABLES IN A CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY*® 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University 


KENNETH W. TERHUNE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Despite the fact that the field of social structure and personality has 
consistently revealed differences across demographic lines, research on national 
differences in personality has usually given insufficient account to demographic 
factors. Such variables are important in cross-national research, because their 
varying proportions across national populations may explain some or all of 
the obtained differences among samples. Yet research to date has shown no 
satisfactory method for handling such effects. Commonly, either representative 
samples, equated samples, or samples of population subgroups are used. 
Representative sampling may be expected to reflect variations in demographic 
proportions, while equated sampling will tend to balance the effects of the 
equated variables. Should subgroup samples of questionable representativeness 
be used, it becomes even more important to understand the effects of the 
demographic proportions. To reveal empirically the nature of this problem, 
and to illustrate a method for handling it, this paper presents a case study 
with cross-national data. 


B. Tue Data 


Data for this study are from a cross-national research project by Anderson 
and Anderson. These researchers have utilized a projective instcument to 
assess differences in perceptions of social relations among children from 
cities in nine countries. The subjects were presented with the eleven Anderson 
Incomplete Stories, which describe potential conflict situations involving 
children, In finishing the stories, it is assumed that the subjects will reflect 
their respective cultural values. Content analyses to date have shown that 


_ * Received in the Editorial Office on October 15, 1962, and given prior publication 
in accordance with our policy on cross-cultural research. k 
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children vary considerably across the samples in their use of such themas as 
honesty, truthfulness and responsibility (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). To the extent 
that the Anderson samples are representative (an unknown), these findings 
reflect national differences in children’s responses. Anderson and Anderson 
consider the results as supportive of their hypotheses regarding cultural dif- 
ferences on an authoritarian-democratic dimension. In the study reported here, 
however, it was hypothesized that some of these differences might be 
explained in terms of sample variations on the demographic variables of 
sex, religion, and socio-economic status. This would be possible if (a) 
differences on these variables are associated with differences in response to the 
Anderson stories, and ( b) proportions on these factors vary across the samples. 
To test the hypothesis, random samples were drawn from the Anderson data 
on American, Norwegian, and German children. The sample compositions 
are shown in Table 1.2 When t-tests (with equated sub-samples) revealed 
no significant differences between the Hamburg and Munich stories, they 
were combined into one German sample. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLES 
(Numbers given are frequencies) 


Country Boys Girls Prot. Cath. SES-1 SES-2 SES-3 Total 
U.S.A. 38 43 57 24 11 25 45 81 
(Benton Harbor) 
Norway 59 43 102 o 18 37 47 102 
(Drammen) 
Germany 33 63 52 44 16 43 37 96 


(Hamburg and Munich) 


Notice in Table 1 that the demographic proportions do vary considerably 
across thé samples. For example, the German sample is dominated by girls, 
whereas the Norwegian sample has considerably more boys. Note also that 
the Norwegian sample includes only Protestants, while the other samples have 
both Protestants and Catholics, Should boys respond differently from girls, 


or Protestants from Catholics, these imbalances could account for much of 
any obtained differences between samples. 


C. THE Anatysis 


Analysis was restricted to just one Anderson story, called “The Damaged 
Axe.” It goes as follows: 


2 Socio-economi 


method (11). . SE was indexed by an adaptation of Miller and Swanson’s 
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Herbert received for his thirteenth birthday a handsome camping 
axe. It is sharp and has a strong leather case. While Herbert is at 
school his four-year-old brother, Billy, sees the axe, looks at it a long 
time, picks it up, puts it back, and finally takes it outdoors with him 
to play. Billy does not take the case off. He sings to himself as he walks 
about the garden, tapping the axe gently against a tree, a post, and the 
pavement. Herbert cames home from school, finds the axe in its leather 
case with some other toys. But he sees that the axe has cut through 
the leather case and the blade is chipped and blunted. 


Following the story are the questions “What does Herbert do? and 
“How does he feel about it?” The story was administered to the children in 
their native languages, with the only alteration being the substitution of 
boys’ names common in the locations sampled. The children’s completions 
were then translated into English for analysis. 

A simple content analysis was made on the stories with two rating scales, 
called the Emphasis Scale and the Conflict Scale. The former was used 
to rate the relative emphasis in the stories on interpersonal relations versus 
materialistic aspects, while the latter assessed the degree to which the behavior 
of the older boy, Herbert, led toward conflict or harmony with his younger 
brother. Figure 1 shows skeleton versions of these scales. 


CONFLICT SCALE (DIRECTION OF HERBERT'S BEHAVIOR ) 


INCREASING HARMONY | INCREASING CONFLICT 
10 1 


! 2 3 4 5 6 Ké 8 9 


rR Es gege 
TOWARD COMPLETE NEUTRAL TOWARD ULTIMATE 
HARMONY, COMRADESHIP STRIFE, ENMITY 
GOOD WILL. 


EMPHASIS SCALE 


INCREASING EMPHASIS ON PERSONS 
2 3 4 5 


U 
(I WEED ERT 0 
ST ALL 
ALMOST ALL EQUAL ALMO 
EMPHASIS ON EMPHASIS EMPHASIS ON 
THINGS. 4 PERSONS 


FIGURE 1 


SIMPLIFIED VERSIONS OF THE RATING SCALES Usep To Assess STORY CONTENT 
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All children’s stories were rated by three graduate students in psychology, 
For the Conflict Scale, correlations between the judges for 25 random 
stories ranged from .66 to .85, with an average of .73. On the Emphasis 
Scale, correlations varied from .71 to .74. The Spearman-Brown formula 
predicts a better than .9 average correlation for 100 stories, on both scales. 
In the ensuing analysis, the ratings of the judges were averaged for each 
story. 

Two separate analyses of the data were made. The first tested simply for 
overall differences between the samples, akin to the Anderson procedure. The 
second analysis was multifactorial, to account for the effects of the three 
demographic factors. Comparison of the two sets of results will be important, 
because differences between samples in the first analysis may be influenced by 
the disproportions on the demographic variables: in the second, a special 


non-orthogonal analysis of variance is used to account for these imbalances. 


D. Tue RESULTS 


In Table 2 are presented the overall sample means for each scale. A simple 
analysis of variance (not presented here) revealed that the samples differed 
significantly (.05 level) only on the Conflict Scale. The means on this 


TABLE 2 
OVERALL SAMPLE MEANS ON Two SCALES 
Conflict scale: Germany = 7.02 (Score over 6 indicates 
Signif. @ .05 XUS.A. = 6.89 conflict behavior by 
Norway = 6.35 Herbert; under 6 

indicates harmonious 
behavior.) 

Emphasis scale: *Germany = 2.71 (Score over 3 indicates 


Diff.’s not signif, XU.S.A. = 2.67 


more interpersonal 
XNorway = 2.55 emphasis; under 3 
indicates more emhasis 


on axe.) 
eee ee BONE ee Mares) OE 


scale indicate that children in general wrote stories in which Herbert's 
behavior tended toward conflict. The most conflict appeared in the German 


Stories, while less was found in the American and Norwegian samples 
respectively. 


For the multifactorial anal 


3 


ysis, standard analysis of variance procedures 
could not be used with this non-orthogonal (disproportional) data. Instead, 
the technique used was the Method of Fitting Constants (12, 14, 16). This 
method makes it possible to estimate the “true” mean for each level of every 
factor, with the confounding due to the other factors removed. The range 
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| TABLE 3 
l RESULTS FOR THE CONFLICT SCALE 


Analysis of Variance (by Method of Fitting Constants) 


Source df SS. Mn. sq. F Significance 
Location 2 26.44 13.22 4.03 Signif. @ .05 
Sex 1 26.80 26.80 8.17 Signif. @ .005 
Religion 1 16.12 16.12 4.91 Signif. @ .05 
Socioeconomic status 2 2.42 1.21 0.30 N.S. 

All main effects 6 68.24* 11.38 
All interactions 22 48.95 2.22 0.68 N.S. 
Between cells 28 117.19 
Error 249 817.01 3.28 
Total 277 934.20 


* Sum of S.S.s for four factors will not equal S.S. for “all main effects” because 
of non-orthogonality. 


Estimated Populations Means** 


Variable Class Mean Range 

Overall mean 6.885 

Nationality Germans 7.170 0.702 
Americans 7.017 
Norwegians 6.468 

Sex Boys 7.268 0.766 

Girls 6.502 

Religion Catholics 7.041 0.312 
Protestants 6.729 

Socioeconomic status S.E.S.-1 6.953 Not signif. 


S.E.S.-2 6.919 
S.E.S.-3 6.782 


** The higher the mean, the more Herbert's behavior tends toward conflict. 


of these “true” means for a given factor may be interpreted as indicating the 
relative contribution of that factor. Significance tests through analyses of 


variance are also made in the procedure. 

The factors included in the analysis were the three demographic variables 
and a fourth labeled “nationality,” which represents the differences remaining 
in the three samples after the demographic effects are removed. Interpretation 
of this fourth factor will be discussed later. 

Results for the analysis of the Conflict Scale are given in Table 3. Conclu- 


sions from these are as follows: Ee 4 
1. Sex and “nationality” are both major factors on the Conflict dimension. 


: 2. Religion is a significant but secondary factor, while socio-economic 


status is not significant. 
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The analysis of variance in Table 3 shows which factors were signi 
While interaction might be expected between some of the demo 
variables and nationality, interaction was not found significant? The d f. 
ference of .766 between the means of boys and girls indicates that sex d 
ferences are greater than nationality differences, which have a range of 7 
The range of .312 for religion shows that this is a contributing but ccor dar 
factor. 2 

In similar fashion, results on the Emphasis Scale in Table 4 lead 
conclude the following: 4 

1. “Nationality” is not a significant factor on the Emphasis dime 

2. Socio-economic status and religion are the major factors, while 

is not significant. bg 


TABLE 4 
RESULTS ro THE EMPHASIS SCALE 


Analysis of Variance (by Method of Fitting Constants) 
Source df ER? Mn. sq. F 


Location 2 3.58 1.79 1.53 
Sex 1 4.06 4.06 3.48 
Religion ji 1 5.11 5.11 4.38 
nomic status 2 8.86 443 3.80 

All main effects 6 14.92* 2.49 
All interactions 22 22.30 1.01 0.86 
Between cells 28 37.22 
Error 250 291.62 1.166 

Total 278 328.84 


* Sum of S.S.’s for four factors will not equal S.S. for “all main effects” 
of non-orthogonality. 


D D Estimated Populations Means** 
Variable Class 


Mean 

Overall mean 2.684 
Nationality Norwegians 2.797 
Americans 2.711 

Germans 2.544 

Sex Boys 2.758 
Girls 2.610 

Religion Catholics 2.882 
Protestants 2.486 

Socioeconomic status S.E.S.-3 2.901 
S.E.S.-2 2.671 

S.E.S.-1 2.480 


** The higher the mean, the more emphasis on interpersonal aspects. 


8 Intermediate steps of the analysis (not reported here) indicated a 
ve? SEET interaction, but a special analysis showed this to 
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As with the Conflict Scale, interaction was found not significant, indicating 
that the significant factors were acting independently. The range of .421 for 
the socio-economic means suggests that this factor is somewhat more important 
than the religion variable, which has a range of .396, 

By comparing results of the simple and multifactorial analyses, it is now 
possible to determine whether there is any support for the hypothesis that 
differences across the samples can be explained in terms of sample variations 
on the demographic variables examined. Inspection of the “nationality” 
means for the Conflict Scale (‘Table 3) reveals that the three locations have 
nearly the same relation to each other as existed in the simple analysis 
(Table 2). This may seem surprising, in light of the fact that sex and religion 
were both important contributing factors, and proportions on these varied 
considerably across the samples, However, inspection of the data reveals why 
this is so. From the sex and religion means, we see that the boys’ stories 
had generally more conflict than did the girls’, and Catholic stories had 
generally more conflict than did those by Protestants. Referring again to 
Table 1, we sce that the German sample had considerably more girls than 
did the other samples, which would tend to lower the German scores. But 
we also see that the German sample had more Catholics than did the others, 
which would tend to raise the scores. By such counterbalancing effects, the 
relations among the three nationality groups have apparently been little 
disturbed by the imbalances. However, little imagination is needed to 
realize that, had the disproportions on the relevant variables been in different 
directions, the relations among the overall sample means could have been 
much different, 

Similar effects may be observed on results for the Emphasis Scale. In 
neither the simple nor multifactorial analyses were there any indications of 
nationality differences. However, there were differences across socio-tconomic 
levels, with the most emphasis on interpersonal relations occurring in the 
lower levels. Apparently, the sample variations in socio-economic proportions 
as shown in Figure 1 were not large enough to cause sample differences 
in the simple analysis of variance. Had these proportions varied greatly, how- 
ever, it is possible that significant differences in the overall sample means 
would have resulted. 

Note also for the Conflict Scale results that the range of .702 (Table 3) 
on the nationality factor is actually slightly larger than the range of .67 in 
the overall sample means (Table 2). Obviously, removing the effects of the 
three demographic variables did not remove any of the variance among the 
nationality means. Thus, neither the relative ordering nor the range of 
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nationality means has been much affected by the demographic variables, and 
it must be concluded that differences between the samples are due to other 
factors; hypotheses of differences in national culture traits cannot be 
refuted. 


E. Discussion 


Inkeles and Levinson (9, p. 982) have stated that “the study of national 
character may ultimately contribute to our understanding both of what 
is distinctive in single nations and of what is relatively universal in human 
society.” We submit that the non-orthogonal method helps to achieve this 
end, by yielding more information about the contribution of demographic vari- 
ables toward differences across nationalities. It does this in the following ways. 


1. Clarifies Effects Due to Nationality Per Se 


Studies of differences in national character usually posit personality dif- 
ferences which are due to unique attributes or “culture traits” (15) of 
the nation as a whole. These include such things as: effects of family structure 
along an authoritarian-democratic continuum; national patterns of child- 
rearing practices; and commitment to national values through common self- 
identification with the nation. These are considered different from effects of 
position along demographic lines. For example, we may want to know what 
it means to be a German qua German, aside from being a middle class 
Protestant male of age 25 years. Indeed, the existence of such unique nation- 
ality factors has been a subject of controversy, as pointed out by Klineberg 
(10). The multivariate method offers a means to study this problem, by 
culling out effects of demographic factors. } 

One may prefer to view the problem from another frame of reference, 
that of simply seeking to discover why national samples do or do not show 
overall differences on some dependent variable. Were national samples 
balanced on relevant factors, it is possible that differences would disappear. 
It is equally important to realize that balancing may reveal differences where 
none appeared originally. Tendencies either way will be shown by the effects 


on e nationality factor when the non-orthogonal multifactorial analysis is 
used. 


2. Provides Perspective on the Effects of Nationality 


By comparing the magnitudes of the differences across the demographic 
factors with the nationality differences, the relative importance of nationality 
is revealed. This serves to indicate upon which variables subsequent research 
should focus for understanding the dynamics of personality formation. 


<< ZE. mm 
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3. Enables Testing for Interaction Between Demographic 
Factors and Nationality 


An important difference among national characters may be the unique sets 
of meanings and values associated with various statuses. These will appear 
in analysis as significant interaction terms between the given status variable 
and nationality. For example, a sex X nationality interaction indicates that 
sex roles vary across the nations being studied. On the other hand, should 
interactions not be found significant on certain variables (as in this study), 
we have evidence of generalized relations between social structure and person- 
ality. (Note that this is an advantage over the method of comparing samples 
equated on certain factors, which obviate the possibility of revealing inter- 
action. ) 

While enumerating the virtues of the method, we must also point 
out what it cannot do. It is important to realize that it is limited to those 
variables which apply cross-nationally,* at least for the nations sampled. 
Dimensions that are unique to a nation, such as regional variations or sub- 
cultures, cannot be accounted for by this method.” These would be included 
within the one “nationality” factor, which requires further analysis to 
determine variations across the sub-cultures. 

Finally, certain limitations of the study itself need to be recognized. First, 
only a limited number of demographic factors were included. Subsequent 
analyses ought to account for others such as age and education level, which 
may be important. Second, causal relations have not been established between 
any of the factors and the dependent variables. This is a matter for further 
research—and before any such inferences can be made, replications of this 
study are needed, including more national samples for greater generality. 
Third, socio-economic status was crudely indexed, using the children’s 
reports of their fathers’ occupations. More precise methods are advisable. 
Fourth, all differences, while perhaps statistically significant, were small. 
Other instruments assessing other variables may obtain considerably different ` 
results, With all these limitations, this study should be considered illustrative 
only, but suggestive for more thorough future research, 


F. SUMMARY 


This study examined Anderson and Anderson’s cross-national data, which 
are in the form of conclusions written by seventh grade children to the 


4 See Sears’ (13) discussion of transcultural variables, d 
5 See Benedict’s (8) discussion on the cultural complexity of nations. 
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Anderson Incomplete Stories, a projective device. Rating scales were employed 
to assess story content on interpersonal conflict and the degree of emphasis 
on material versus interpersonal aspects. Stories from the United States, 
Norway, and Germany were examined first for gross sample differences, and 
then by a non-orthogonal multifactorial analysis of variance to determine 
differences ascribable to nationality, sex, religion, and socio-economic status. 
The multifactorial analysis revealed that the three demographic variables 
all had associated differences on one or other of the scales, but these did 
not seem to affect the overall variations among the samples. Finally, the 
value of the non-orthogonal multivariate method for providing further 
information about the effects of nationality and demographic variables on 
personality was discussed. 
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INDIVIDUALISTIC AND COOPERATIVE ATTITUDES 
AMONG FARMERS IN A LAND REFORM PROJECT* 


Department of Social Psychology, Columbia University 


Luciana Visentint Steinzor* 


—— 


An agricultural reform began in 1951 in the Delta Padano (the delta of 
the Po River) in North-Eastern Italy. This area was characterized by a 
dramatic discrepancy between a very prosperous agriculture—due to the 
presence of intensely cultivated modern large enterprises—and a very low 
standard of living for most of the population, associated with very high 
unemployment and underemployment, 3 high rate of population increase, 

a high level of illiteracy. The Government project expropriated part of the 
large private properties, redeemed more land from the marshes, and formed 
farms to be distributed to day laborers and other agricultural workers. 

The farms were of two types: single farms assigned to one family and 
rice-growing associations comprising a group ef six to ten families, Single 
farms were by far the most prevalent type: in 1959 there were over 5500 
single farms and 46 rice associations. The preference for establishing single 
farms was based on the belief that this type of land tenure would appeal to, 
and foster, individualistic tendencies among the farmers. Such tendencies 
were expected to be the best incentive to a high productivity level. Rice associ- 
ations were established for technical reasons only: land of peaty and sandy 
nature was especially suitable for growing rice, which could not be efficiently 
done on a small farm. Rice associations, therefore, were exceptions to the 
general orientation of the reform. 3 

This situation offered the opportunity to make a study of tþe relation 
between forms of work organization and farmers’ attitudes, a topic which 
appears to be of practical interest at a time when land reforms accompany 
the growth of many countries around the world. Studies and observations 
on the subject (1, 2, 3, 4 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14 15, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29) 


point to the many elements bearing on the relationship (size of the farms, 


* Received in the Editorial Office on poraeal 26, eer and given prior publication 
in i icy on cross-cultural research. P SE 

Keen ZS Pry Some was presented as a doctoral dissertation in the 
Department of Social Psychology at Columbia University, New York City, in May 
1962. I am indebted for precious advice through all phases of my ES "4 ieee 
Otto Klineberg, Goodwin Watson, Richard Christie, Solon T. Kimball. A sia kh ip 
from Pi Lambda Theta—National Association for’ Women in Education—helped 
finance the study. 
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type of family, characteristics of the social Structure, etc.) but the final 
impression is that little is known about the actual influence of the particular 
factor stressed in the present investigation, that of the type of work organ- 
ization. 

The present research dealt with two specific problems: did single farms 
and associations influence differently their members’ individualistic and co- 
operative attitudes toward several arcas of behavior and evaluation? Did 
single farms, in comparison with associations, have a stronger influence on 
their members’ attitudes as a consequence of the fact that they had the support 
of the reform policies? 

These problems were studied in the background of reference group theory. 

The concept of reference group is considered relevant to studies that 
directly or indirectly deal with the processes by which an individual learns, 
accepts, refuses or simply takes into account the norms or other characteristics 
of a group in order to establish his position in relation to it: socialization, 
acculturation, conformity, marginality, in general studies of learning, and 
changing attitudes (24, pp. 137-139), 

Psychologists and sociologists have attributed to the concept of reference 
group the merit of revealing similarities among individual and group processes 
that had been blurred by the use of different terms and approaches (23, 
p. 204; 7, p. 167; 16, p. 282) ; however its users have also been accused 
of just employing another phrase equivalent in meaning to other well worn 
concepts (25, p. 563). According to H. H. Kelley (10) the term reference 
group, since it was coined be H. H. Hyman in 1942 (8), has been used to 
denote two major functions of a group: comparison and normative. In the 
former function a group is used by an individual as standard or comparison 
point on which to measure himself and others in respect to some charac- 
teristics (8, 16, pp. 236-244). The normative function indicates that a 
group is chosen by an individual as a model to which to conform in order 
to maintain or to acquire membership in it (17, 23, 16, pp. 250-260). 

The concept of normative reference group recommended itself as a useful 
interpretative tool for the present research, which deals with the process by 
which norms manifested in the organization of work groups influence the 
attitudes of the group members. Using this concept, the specific problems 
investigated in this study were formulated as follows: For which of several 
areas of behavior and evaluation are a person’s attitudes influenced by the 
norms of his work group? Is such influence limited to areas that are close 
to the work experience? Does the presence of other congruent or conflicting 
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norms strengthen or weaken respectively, the influence of the norms of the 
work group on the attitudes of its members? 
The relevance of these problems was underlined by R. K. Merton in his 
formulation of reference group theory, under the heading of “Variation in 
reference groups for differing values and norms” (16, p. 326 ff.). Previous 
research studied the relation between different reference groups and different 
areas of behavior and evaluation (6, 21, 28); other studies dealt with the 
presence of conflict or of agreement among norms of different reference and 
membership groups and its impact on attitudes (16, pp. 241-258; 22, 26). 
In line with these studies the hypotheses for the present research were 
formulated on two bases: (a) the probability that the norms of a work 
group would influence the group members’ attitudes toward areas of behavior 
and evaluation that are close to the work experience; and (b) the probability 
that the norms of a work group have stronger influence on the group members’ 
attitudes if they are supported, rather than if they are opposed, by other 
“norms outside the work group itself. 


A. RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 


Hypotheses were formulated for each of five areas of behavior and eval- 
uation. Each hypothesis predicted the presence of individualistic and co- 
operative attitudes among single farmers as compared with rice association 
members, 

Individualistic attitudes were defined as orientation toward each individual 
rather than groups. This orientation would, for example, be manifested 
in the belief that a person’s goals and hopes are to be centered on himself and 
on the people dependent on him (his family) ; events would be judged for 
their consequences on each individual and the individual would appear as 
the basic element in the social structure. a 

Cooperative attitudes were defined as orientation toward groups. Reference 
‘to groups such as friends, co-workers, people of other social classes or pro- 
fessions, the community, would be at the basis of one’s judgments and 
beliefs and groups would be perceived as central elements in one’s life and 
in the society at large. 

The five areas of behavior and evaluation chosen were differently related 
to the work experience: “work aims” and “work performance” were 
determined by the organization of the work groups; “evaluation of the 
reform,” “social values” and “Gndividual-group potency” were not directly 
connected with work activities. ` 
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1. Work Aims 


This area dealt with the hopes and wishes respondents had about their 
work: economic gains, moral satisfaction, etc. 

The two work organizations had Precise norms about work aims. The 
size and productive capacity of a single farm were expected to meet the needs 
of the family to which the farm had been assigned ; the head of the family 
was the person who was mainly responsible for whatever results he obtained 
from his work on the farm. All earnings were his and he had to account 
for all debts and losses. In a rice association, on the other hand, the outcome 
of cach member’s work could not be separated from the other members’. 
A good harvest meant better gains for all members; a debt was a burden for 
all. In other words, single farms had individualistic norms, while associations 
had cooperative norms in regard to work aims. These norms were part of 
the work organization itself. Because of this, it was expected that each 
work organization would influence the attitudes of its members in the 
direction of its norms. According to studies on conflicting and congruent 
norms of reference groups, it was expected that the influence of the indi- 
vidualistic norms of the single farms would be stronger than that of the 
cooperative norms of the associations, 

Therefore, the following hypothesis was formulated. 

Hypothesis 1. In regard to work aims, individualistic attitudes are higher 
among single farmers than among association members; cooperative attitudes 
are higher among association members than among single farmers; indi- 


Evidently the two work Organizations offered precise sets of norms on 
which respondents could base their attitudes also for this area of evaluation. 
Therefore it was expected that each group of respondents would follow the 
norms regulating the work on its type of farm, 


m program, while single farmers did not 


experience any such conflict. For these Teasons, the hypothesis was formulated 


as follows: 
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Hypothesis 2. In regard to work organization, individualistic attitudes 
are higher among single farmers than among association members; cooperative 
attitudes are higher among association members than among single farmers; 
individualistic attitudes of single farmers are higher than cooperative attitudes 
of association members. 


3. Appraisal of the Reform 


This area regarded the agricultural reform in which respondents were 
taking part. 

Unlike “work aims” and “work organization,” this area of evaluation was 
not close to the work experience. Therefore, it was expected that the type of 
work organization would not have a relevant influence on respondents’ 
attitudes. A single farmer, however, could consider his own experience in 
the reform project as representative of the reform in general, since the single 
farms embodied the policies of the reform project. Therefore single farmers 
would probably refer to the norms of their work organization for their atti- 
tudes toward this area and they would have higher individualistic attitudes 
than association members. Similarly, association members would not refer 
to their association in evaluating the reform: the cooperative norms of 
their associations would not have a relevant influence on their attitudes. 
For the same reasons single farmers would mention their work organization 
more often than association members would mention theirs. 

Hypothesis 3. In appraising the agricultural reform, individualistic atti- 
tudes are higher among single farmers than among association members; 
cooperative attitudes are equally present among single farmers and association 
members; single farmers refer to their work group more often than associ- 
ation members refer to theirs. 


4. Social Values = 


The specific social values studied were indicated by the qualities attributed 
to a good and to a bad person. Qualities emphasizing interpersonal relations 
were considered indicative of cooperative attitudes; individualistic attitudes 
were considered revealed by qualities centered on each individual. 

This aspect of the value system was chosen because it appeared to be 
significant to the assignees’ change of life. It seemed that holding in mind 
images of a good and of a bad person was important for the assignees’ adjust- 
ment to their change in status, to their new “dignity” of land owners, of 
independent workers and to the responsibility of tending their farms. 

These changes involved a norm about what was expected of a good 
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Hypothesis 4. In regard to social values, individualistic attitudes are 
higher among single farmers than among association members; cooperative ` 


attitudes are higher among 
individualistic attitudes of si 
of association members. 


association members than among single farmers; — 
ngle farmers are higher than cooperative attitudes — 


groups to contribute to the solution of problems of public interest. 


It did not seem probable that the type of work organization would influence 
the farmers’ attitudes toward this topic. The three social problems sub- 


(preventing another war, better distribution of 


influence would be strengthened or weakened by the presence of other norms. 


Pot amon, 
Transition, Area IIT, Cognition of Social ial Research, 
Columbia University, W. ew York) ocial Problems. Bureau of Social Rese 
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B. Tue Fiero Work 


The field work began in December 1959 and ended in February 1960. 
The total number of assignees interviewed was 205. These included 108 
single farmers and 69 rice association members located in Codigoro and 
Jolanda, and 28 single farmers located in Ambrogio. 

The hypotheses were tested by comparing single farmers with association 
members of the same localities (Table 1). The Ambrogio sample was used 
for exploratory purposes only. Data on the population of the assignees were 
obtained from the statistical office of the Delta Padano Corporation. From 
the available evidence about the criteria for the land distribution, it could 
be safely assumed that respondents received a single farm or entered a 
rice association independently from their preference for one or the other. 


TABLE 1 
Main SAMPLE OF RESPONDENTS Accorpinc To Work ORGANIZATION Axo Location 

Work organization 

Single farmers Assn. members Total 

Location N % N Ki N % 
Codigoro (55) HI (33) 48 (88) $o 
Jolanda (53) 49 (36) $2 (89) $0 
Total (108) 100 (69) 100 (177) 100 


The sample of single farmers was 3 stratified random sample drawn from 
the population of male heads of the family of the above localities, according 
to location, previous occupation, and year when they entered the reform 
project. The sample of rice association members consisted of all the heads 
of the family of ten associations. ‘These were a stratified random sample 
drawn from all the associations present in Codigoro and Jolanda, according 
to location and percentage of original members (members who entered the 
association when it was founded). This procedure, rather than a random 
sample of association members regardless of the association to which they 
belonged, was used in order to check whether intragroup norms had developed 
in each association that might overshadow the influence of the type of work 
organization itself. The data showed that no such norms had developed. 

The interviews were conducted in the homes of the respondents. A letter 
had been sent to each interviewee: it gave the date and the time when an 
interviewer would call and it explained briefly the aim and scope of the inter- 
view. Most respondents were cordial and ready to answer. There were 
eighteen refusals in all, randomly distributed in the three localities. From 


the preinterviewing it appeared that some wives tended to interfere with the 
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interview or, at least, wished to Participate in it. Therefore the wives who 
remained during the interview were informed in advance that there would 
be some specific questions for them. This seemed to assure them that their 
Presence and attention were wanted, making for a better relation between 
interviewer and interviewee who, in this way, were very rarely interrupted. 

The interview schedule covered topics concerning the areas of behavior 
and evaluation about which hypotheses were formulated, and factual infor- 
mation about the respondent. The questions were open-ended. This form 
was chosen because very little was empirically known about the respondents’ 
experience and ways of thinking. After pretesting, the final interview 
schedule included seventy-seven questions plus fourteen questions for the 
respondent's wife. The interviews lasted from forty minutes to one hour and 
a half, with the mode of one hour. 

There were four interviewers besides the researcher: three men and one 
woman, They all had at least a college degree and spoke the dialect which 
was used by most respondents. Their training did not present „ny particular 
problems. Analysis of the interview data did not reveal significant differ- 
ences among the results obtained by each interviewer. 


C. PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


Coding categories relevant to each area of behavior or evaluation served as 
units from which ratings were derived representing attitude measurements. 
That is, each rating indicates the number of cooperative or individualistic 
responses relevant to a particular topic given by a respondent to various 
questions in the course of the interview. 

The statistical tests used were the Median test for the comparison of two 
groups and an extension of the Median test when more than two groups were 
compared. The chosen level of significance was .05, 

The reliability of the coding categories was tested by having a random 
sample of 25 interviews coded by two independent coders. ‘There was 
agreement on 89.6 per cent of the categories used to test the hypotheses. 
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were higher than cooperative attitudes of association members showed that the 
influence of the work group on its members’ attitudes was strengthened or 
weakened by the presence, outside the work group, of congruent or con- 
flicting norms, respectively. 

TABLE 2 


Ixpivinvatistic AND Cooperative Atrirupes Towaro Work Ams 
(Comparison between single farmers and association members) 


Groups Individualistic Cooperative Single farmers’ individualistic attitudes 
compared attitudes attitudes Assoc. members’ cooperative attitudes 
Median ratings 
Single farmers Ki Al 
Assoc. members .25 22 
56 16 53 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 61.6 18.58 63.1 
Assoc. members 31.8 30.44 29.7 
z 3:879 1.83* 433°" 


ee Ř————_—— M 


® Per cent of cases falling above 0. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
Sr Significant at .001 level. 


2. Work Performance 


The hypothesis about this area of evaluation was confirmed only in part. 
It was found that cooperative attitudes of association members were higher 
than cooperative attitudes and lower than individualistic attitudes of single 
farmers, as predicted. However, there was no significant difference in the 
individualistic attitudes of the two groups of respondents, although the 
findings were in the expected direction (Table 3). 

A more detailed analysis of the results (Table 4) showed that association 
members were much more favorable than single farmers to the proposal 
that single farms be pooled to form associations; at the same fime they 
favored the idea that their associations be subdivided. These apparently 
contradictory tendencies were interpreted as deriving from the same wish 
to change a situation in which the rice associations were a less accepted 
and prestigeful organization. Single farmers, on the contrary, were strongly 
in favor of maintaining their single farms rather than transforming them 
into associations: the congruence between their organization and the norms 
of the reform fostered their wish to maintain the status quo. 


3. Appraisal of the Reform 


As expected, individualistic attitudes were higher among single farmers 
than among association members; cooperative attitudes were equally present 
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TABLE 3 
INDIVIDUALISTIC AND COOPERATIVE ATTITUDES Toward Work PERFORMANCE 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


Groups Individualistic Cooperative Single farmers’ individualistic attitudes 
compared attitudes attitudes Assoc. members’ cooperative attitudes 
Median ratings 
Single farmers 2.37 46 
Assoc. members 1.89 1.00 
Both 2.22 59 1.89 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 54.2 42.9 60.7 
Assoc. members 43.4 61.2 29.4 
z 1.41 2.37* 4.06** 


* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .001 level. 


TABLE 4 
Artirupes TOWARD Work PERFORMANCE 
Four Questions ANALYZED SEPARATELY? 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


Per cent 
Groups favorable Questions 
compared Question answers compared z 
Single farmers a 17.6 a-c 1.43 
b 34.2 a-d 2.94% 
Assoc. members c 27.5 b-c 99 
d 39.1 
Per cent 
unfavorable 
answers 
Single farmers a 77.7 a-c 2.33* 
b 34.2 a-d 5.1288 
Assoc. members c 59.4 b-c 3.33* 
d 40.6 


a For single farmers: Q. a: about pooling single farms. 
d Q. b: about rice associations. 
For Association Members: Q. c: about maintaining associations. 


f Q. d: about li ingle f ; 
* Significant Ae Ot, ut poo ing single farms. 


** Significant at .0001. 
among the two groups of respondents; and single farmers referred to their 
work group more frequently than association members referred to theirs 
(Table 5). 

The reasons given for the prediction were supported: this area of evalu- 
ation was not close to the work experience and therefore the influence of 
the work organization on. attitudes was negligible. However, single farms 
in comparison with associations did have a. somewhat stronger influence 
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because of the congruence between the norms of the reform and the norms 
of the single farms. 


TABLE 5 
INDIVIDUALISTIC AND COOPERATIVE ATTITUDES IN APPRAISING THE AGRICULTURAL REFORM 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


Groups Individualistic Cooperative Reference to 
compared attitudes attitudes own work group 
Median ratings 

Single farmers 19 2.96 A7 
Assoc. members 05 3.07 06 
Both +13 3.01 12 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 27.78 48.3 25.08 
Assoc. members 9.0% 32.5 10.1 
z 3.10** 5+ 2.48% 


NE as 
4 Per cent of cases falling above 0. 
* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .001 level. 


4. Social Values 


The hypothesis about this area was not confirmed. Single farmers did not 
differ from association members in individualistic attitudes and had higher 
cooperative attitudes; and single farmers’ individualistic attitudes were 
lower than association members’ cooperative attitudes (Table 6). 

The finding of no difference between single farmers and rice association 
members in regard to individualistic attitudes could be explained by the 
fact that not only a single farmer but also a member of an association had 


TABLE 6 
INDIVIDUALISTIC AND COOPERATIVE ATTITUDES Towarp SOCIAL VALUES 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


erative Single farmers’ individualistic attitudes 


Groups Individualistic Coop: i t 
Beckené attitudes ‘attitudes Assoc. members’ cooperative attitudes 
Median ratings 
Single farmers EI 2.80 
Assoc. members 23 1.86 
Both a 2.33 ER 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 28.74 61.3 27.78 
Assoc, members 31.82 33.4 79.8% 


3 Per cent of cases falling above 0. 
* Significant at .001 level. 
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a good deal of responsibility in performing his work and derived self-esteem 
and economic advantages by being a responsible and capable worker. In 
being a member of an association he was not relinquishing his position as 
head of the family on whose skills and capacities much of his family 
economic security rested. Evidently the basis for the formulated hypothesis 
failed to take this factor into account. 

A detailed analysis showed which of the qualities indicative of cooperative 
attitudes, were mentioned with different frequency by the two groups of 
respondents (Table 7). 

Two qualities were mentioned significantly more often by single farmers: 
“helpfulness, giving” and “good manners.” A third quality, “friendliness and 
respect by a higher status person,” was also emphasized by single farmers with 
the difference approaching significance. Only the quality of “friendliness 
and respect by people of similar status” was mentioned with the same fre- 
quency by the two groups of respondents. 


TABLE 7 
Cooperative ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL VALUES— CATEGORIES ANALYZED SEPARATELY 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


Per cent of respondents mentioning each quality 


Friendly Friendly 
Groups same higher Good Helps 
compared status status manners Gives 
Single farmers 46,3 13.0 46.3 51.8 
Association members 43.5 5.7 31.8 24.6 
z 36 1.58 1.93* 3.628? 


$ Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .001 level. 


These Tesults can be interpreted in light of the fact that a single farmer 
was alone in his efforts to be accepted by others in his new status of small 
land owner. He felt more directly the responsibility of his new position 
and this manifested itself in Preoccupation with being accepted in his social 
relations: having good manners, being treated with friendliness by higher 
status people. An association member, on the contrary, could more easily 
identify himself with his group: being a good assignee, being accepted as 
such, depended on his association as a whole rather than on himself alone: 
to this “similar status” group he oriented himself. Another fact may be 
pertinent: in an association the elected representatives usually dealt with the 
Delta Corporation, while each single farmer did so. The assignees probably 
perceived the Corporation representatives as belonging to a higher status 
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group and the different frequency of contact with them may explain the 
emphasis on different qualities reputed important in social relations. 

The quality of “helping, giving” may be interpreted as stemming from 
the relative isolation that characterized the life of single farmers in comparison 
to association members. The quality of “helping, giving” may have been less 
frequently mentioned by members of an association where giving help ceased 
to be a virtue and was part of the organization itself. As Margaret Mead 
observed: in individualistic societies, helpfulness takes the place of true co- 
operation (14, p. 482). 


5. Individual and Group Potency in Handling Social Problems 


The data gave support to the prediction of no difference in regard to this 
area. 

There was no difference between single farmers’ and association members’ 
responses about individual potency both when “ordinary individual” and 
“important individual” were considered. There was no difference in attitudes 
toward group potency (Table 8). 

Differences were found, however, in the answers to the questions about 
which group respondents were thinking (Table 9). Association members 
mentioned “membership groups” significantly more often than did single 
farmers. Similarly, “important groups” were mentioned significantly more 
often by single farmers than by association members. This finding was 
consistent with the results on the area of social values where single farmers 
referred more often to higher status groups. ‘The interpretation given for 
that area may be valid also for individual and group potency. The closer 
relation of single farmers to the Delta Corporation together with their weaker 
identification with a “similar status group” may account for their orientation 
to different “qualities of a good and of a bad person” and ta different 
“potent groups.” 

D. OTHER VARIABLES 


The group of 28 single farmers from the locality of Ambrogio was com- 
pared with the main group of single farmers from Jolanda and Codigoro in 
order to test whether they differed in their attitudes toward any of the areas 
of behavior and evaluation studied. Ambrogio was characterized by the 
presence of single farms only and by a higher percentage of assignees among 
the population. It was found that Ambrogio farmers differed from the others 
in two instances: they had a significantly more favorable opinion about the 
rice associations and, in appraising the reform, they mentioned less often 
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TABLE 8 
ATTITUDES TOWARD INDIVIDUAL AND Group POTENCY 
Comparison between single farmers and association members 


Groups Ordinary Important 
compared individual individual Group 
Median Ratings 
Single farmers 1.32 3.99 3.86 
Assoc. members 1.20 3.70 3.72 
Both 1.28 3.90 3.80 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 51.0 52.3 51.3 
Assoc. members 48.5 45.9 48.1 
z 34 EH 41 
TABLE 9 


MEMBERSHIP AND HicHER STATUS Groups MENTIONED ge SINGLE FARMERS AND 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS IN RELATION To Group POTENCY 


Groups Membership Higher status 
compared groups groups 
Median ratings 
Single farmers KC EI? 
Assoc. members 1.38 ll 
Both 99 24 
Per cent cases above median of both groups 
Single farmers 39.7 41.6 
Assoc. members 63.6 17.3 
z 3.59* 3.15* 


* Significant at .001 level. 


their own work organization. The first difference suggested that the closer 
inter-group relations Occurring between single farmers and association 
members in Jolanda and Codigoro resulted in a more pronounced awareness 
of the difficulties involved in associative organizations. Support for this 
Interpretation was given by the finding that, in explaining their attitudes 
toward work performance, Ambrogio farmers mentioned interpersonal factors 
significantly less often than other single farmers, while no difference was 
found in the frequency of interpersonal factors mentioned by association 
members and single farmers of the same localities. Also the difference 
between Ambrogio and other single farmers in appraising the reform, may 
have been due to the same fact: not having another type of work organization 
from which to differentiate their own, Ambrogio farmers were less prone 
to insist on their single farms as being important to judging the reform. 


The data relevant to each hypothesis were also analyzed according to the 
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occupation held by the respondents before the reform (day laborers or other 
positions in the agricultural profession) and according to the year when 
they entered the reform project (1953 to 1959). Results of this part of 
the analysis did not show any significant difference. 


E. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Two propositions served as a basis for formulating the hypotheses—(a) the 
norms of a work group influence the group members’ attitudes toward areas 
of behavior and evaluation that are close to the work experience; and (4) the 
norms of a work group have stronger influence on the group members’ atti- 
tudes if they are supported, rather than if they are opposed, by other norms 
outside the work group itself. These were, on the whole, supported by the 
results. . 

Respondents had attitudes that derived from the norms of their work 
group in regard to areas of behavior and evaluation that were close to the 
work experience, like “work aims” and “work performance.” However, 
differences in the attitudes of single farmers and association members were 
evident also in regard to areas as far removed from the work experience as 
“social values” and ‘individual-group potency.” These differences could 
not be ascribed to the respondents referring to the norms of their work 
group, since they did not consist in higher individualistic attitudes for single 
farmers and higher cooperative attitudes for association members. They were 
manifested in different orientations toward groups outside the work organi- 
zation itself: higher status group for single farmers and similar status groups 
for association members. 

The effect of the congruence or conflict of the general norms of the 
reform project with those of the single farms and of the rice associations 
respectively, was evident in those areas for which reference was made to the 
norms of the work group: “work aims” and “work performance.” For these 
areas individualistic attitudes of single farmers were stronger than cooperative 
attitudes of association members. Similarly, in appraising the reform, single 
farmers referred to their own work group more often than association members 
did. 

The results about “work performance” are of particular interest. The 
congruence or conflict between the reform norms and each work organization 
was shown to inspire also a wish either to maintain or to change the status 
quo; while single farmers were against the idea of pooling their single farms 
in associations and had favorable opinion of the rice associations, the associ- 
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ation members were in favor of making associations out of the single farms 
and of subdividing their associations into single farms. 

This finding offers important suggestions for practical application. Planners 
of agricultural reforms can keep in mind that, if the reform will realize 
two different types of work organizations, one of which is less favored by the 
reform policies, it can be expected that the members of the “minority” type 
will find themselves in a conflict between the implications that their work 
organization is second best and the need to accept it and to adjust to it. This 
conflict will put further stress on the already difficult task of assuming new 
responsibilities, learning new roles, in general, of adjusting to the new way 
of living involved in taking part in the reform. The members of the less 
favored work organization will wish for a change either in their own or in 
the other type of farms. Less stability, more unrest probably derive from this 
situation. Of Čourse, it does not follow that the type of work organizations 
supported by the reform policies will be successful. Other elements may be 
at work against the reform policies themselyes: traditional forms of work 
organizations, economic factors, etc. 

Another conclusion emerged from comparing the data about the areas of 
work aims and work performance. It can be said that the members of the 


to an end, but consider it only as temporary and maybe not even desirable: 


attitudes which will not probably appear in situations where other conditions 
allow or promote questioning of the cooperative norms. In this last case a 
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It was found that the norms of the work group influenced attitudes toward 


the areas most related to the work experience. It was also found that for 
these areas, single farms had a stronger influence on their members than 
associations had on theirs. This derived from the fact that the individualistic 
norms of the single farms, rather than the cooperative norms of the associa- 
tions, were supported by the general norms of the reform project. Differences 
were also present in some aspects of the value system and in the perception 
of social forces. These differences were interpreted as due to orientation to 
different groups other than the work group: higher status groups for single 
farmers, and similar status groups for association members, 
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THE SELF CONCEPT APPROACH TO 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT* 


Department of Psychology, St. Xavier's College, Bombay 


Joacum™ M. Fuster, S.J. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


English and English (4) define the term “personal adjustment” as 
“harmonious relations with the environment.” Environment here is under- 
stood as one’s psychological or behavioural environment which interacts with 
the ego in terms of the ego’s needs, interests and values, both material and 
spiritual. These needs and values operate not only in one’s social groups 
such as home, neighbourhood, professional and recreational circles, but also 
in one’s relationship with God as one’s first origin and ultimate goal. There- 
fore, personal adjustment means harmonious relations of the whole person 
in all these areas. Hence the complexity of personal adjustment. 

Psychology as a science can tackle only the observable variables of this 
complexity. Yet, within its limitations, Psychology can make a very valuable 
contribution in the field of personal adjustment, and we shall see presently 
one aspect of this contribution. 

Personal adjustment does not exclude occasional failures in harmonious 
relations. If these are made good they are not against personal adjustment, 
for in them the subject learns how to repair lapses in human relations which 
is an essential of personal adjustment. 

Maladjustment consists in failure to adjust positively to one’s environment. 
It is the effect of persistent negative emotional reactions. Thus for example, 
a student who lacks confidence to meet the demands of college life, cannot 
concentrate on his studies, fails in his attempts to make friends with his 
classmates, and feels depressed and unhappy. 

There are two ways of helping the maladjusted person just as there are 
two ways of treating physical illness, viz., treating symptoms and treating 
the causes of symptoms. d J 

Treating symptoms assumes various forms such as reassuring, encouraging, 
giving advice, showing sympathy and appreciation, etc. Treating symptoms 
will afford some relief to the maladjusted individual but will not help him- 


ey 
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effectively towards personal adjustment. For this it is necessary to go deeper 
and tackle the causes which lie in the interaction between heredity and 
environment. To remove these causes we may have to modify the personality 
structure or the environment, or both. 

This paper will deal only with the self-concept approach to the modification 
of personality structure. The self concept can be studied under (a) the 
aspect of congruence between real self and perceived self, and (b) the aspect 
of congruence between perceived self and ideal self, 


1. Congruence Between Real Self and Perceived Self 


By the real self is meant one’s nature with all its potentialities, Some 
authors express this concept by the terms “the self,” “the organism.” For 
example, a student who joins a social service camp discovers that he has 
an ability to organize and to lead people. This ability belonged to the real 
self but not, till now, to the perceived self. By the perceived self is meant the 
aspects of one’s nature which have been detected and integrated into a 
pattern: it constitutes the Concept or idea one entertains about oneself. The 
difference between real self and perceived self is obvious from common 
experience. A principle insisted on is self-knowledge, that is, to come to know 
one’s real self. When an individual overestimates himself, his acquaintances 
say that he does not know himself, that is, his real self. In an All-India 
Study of the Problems of College Students (1), 52 per cent of 3096 students, 
boys and girls, belonging to 17 different universities, stated as one of their 
problems that, “I do not know enough about my aptitudes and abilities 
for different kinds of work or careers.” In other words, they say that they 
do not know accurately their real self, and consider this a problem or an 
obstacle to personal adjustment. 

The formation of the perceiyed-self concept is a process that goes on 
throughout one’s life. It begins in childhood with the evaluations made by 
Parents, teachers, and companions, It develops with communication or 
what has been called the role-taking ability, and the feed-back process. 

Perceiving self is a selective Process. One spontaneously rejects any ex- 
perience of the self which is not in agreement with the already formed 


rationalization, In a series of studies on Personality changes during successful 
client-centered therapy, Vargas ( 10) reports that “increasing self-awareness 
during therapy correlates with success in therapy.” 
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Rogers (8) stated that tension and anxiety resulted from the discrepancy 
between the self concept and sensory and visceral experiences which are part 
of the real self mentioned above. The real self spontaneously shows its 
strivings for satisfaction, and those who have been in close association with 
a subject for a considerable time, are in a position to observe such strivings 
as manifested in behaviour. Hence, if that subject's self concept agrees to 
a great extent with the ratings of his associates, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the subject has permitted into awareness most of his organic strivings, 
and is adjusted. On the other hand a subject whose self concept disagrees 
with his associates’ ratings of him, is likely to have permitted into awareness 
only a small portion of his organic strivings and thus is lacking in adjustment. 

Chodorkoff’s study (3) of 30 students supported the hypothesis that the 
greater the agreement between the individual's self-description (or perceived 
self) and an objective description of him (or real self), the more adequate 
will be his personal adjustment. 

The present writer (5) investigated the relationship between congruence 
of self concept and self as judged by others, and measures of personal adjust- 
ment, in a group of 47 male high school students, and obtained an r of EX 
which is significant at the five per cent level of confidence. 


2. Congruence Between Perceived Self and Ideal Self 


Butler and Haigh (2) define the ideal self as “the organized conceptual 
pattern of characteristics and emotional states which the individual con- 
sciously holds as desirable (or undesirable) for himself.” The assumption 
is that the individual is able to order his self-perceptions along a continuum 
of value from “what I would most like to be” to “what I would least like 
to be.” 

There is some empirical evidence on the contribution of the above con- 
gruence to personal adjustment. 

Butler and Haigh (2) measured the self-ideal congruence in a group of 
25 clients using Q-sorts. The range of this congruence was from —.47 to 
59 with a mean of —.01. Actually out of 25 clients only two scored above 
A3. At the same time they measured the same congruence in a group of 
16 adjusted people; a control group roughly equivalent to the client group 
with respect to age, sex, and socioeconomic status. The range of the control 
group was from —.01 to .86 with a mean of .58. In this group only two 
subjects scored below .30. 

Further, in a follow-up study carried out six months to one year after 
completion of counselling, which had taken at least six interviews, the investi- 
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gators measured the self ideal congruence of 17 clients who were judged to 
have improved, on the criteria of the counsellor’s ratings and a blind anal- 
ysis of TAT protocols. The range of this congruence was from —.20 to .78 
with a mean of A4. 

The mean self-ideal congruence of this improved group at the precounselling 
stage had been .02. Now, at least six months after the completion of 
counselling, the mean congruence was .44. This indicates that low self- 
ideal correlations are based on a relatively low adjustment level. Taking 
the group as a whole and considering the average, successful counselling 
increases self-ideal congruence and raises the level of adjustment. We speak 
of the average, because two of the improved subjects actually decreased 
their self-ideal congruence, one from .28 to —.04, and the other from —.08 
to —.20. 

Further, control-group subjects were tested at the same intervals as clients. 
Although wide differences were found in some individuals, the group self- 
ideal mean at the follow-up testing was .59 as compared with .58 at the 
precounselling stage. This indicates that adjusted people vary little in their 
self-ideal congruence with the passage of time. 

Hanlon (6) had 78 male high school juniors rate 100 self-referent state- 
ments according to their self and ideal self concepts. The self-ideal con- 
gruence was then correlated with the subjects’ percentile rankings on the 
California Test of Personality. The correlation between self-ideal congruence 
and personal adjustment was .70 which is significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence, 

McCabe (7) found in a group of 75 theology students that the congruence 
between self concept and perceived ideal was significantly related to adjust- 
ment. 

The present study investigates the relationship between self-ideal congruence 
and personal adjustment in Indian college students. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss of the present study were 52 Junior and Senior B.A. students, 


13 boys and 39 girls, in the departments of Psychology and Sociology of 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


2. Instruments 


The Q-sort technique developed by Stephenson was used. In order to 
obtain more objective measures of congruence between self-ideal concepts, 
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Hilden’s random Q-sorts samples taken from a universe were used. Of the 
six Q-sort decks of Hilden available to the investigator, decks No. 11 and 
No. 15 were chosen at random. 

The instrument used for the measurement of personal adjustment was the 
California Test of Personality, the Secondary Series, form AA, prescribed 
for students from the ninth grade to the college level. Only the measure 
of personal adjustment of this test was used. 

Another instrument was a Problem Check List consisting of 50 items 
prepared by Masani. It is based largely on Psychiatrist Masani’s experience 
in treating clients in Bombay. 


3. Procedure 


Three tests were administered. The first was Hilden’s Q-sorts decks 
No. 11 and No. 15. The Ss were asked to rate themselves according to their 
perceived self by placing the 50 self-referent Q-sorts of deck No. 11 in nine 
different categories from “most like you” to “most unlike you.” Then they 
were asked to rate themselves by the same procedure according to their ideal 
self, that is, by placing the same 50 statements in nine categories from “most 
like you would like to be" to “most unlike you would like to be.” These 
two variates were then correlated by the Pearson formula and the amount 
of self-ideal congruence was expressed in a correlation value. 

The same Ss were asked to go through the same procedure again, but now 
using deck No. 15. Thus another correlation value of self-ideal congruence 
was obtained. Then the mean of these two correlation values was selected 
as being a more objective measure of the congruence between self and ideal 
concepts for each S. 

The second test was the California Test of Personality. Only the first part 
of this test or Personal Adjustment was administered. This part consists 
of six variables, self-reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal 
freedom, feeling of belonging, withdrawing tendencies, and nervous symptoms. 
Each variable is expressed in 15 statements. The Ss were asked to answer 
“yes” or “no” according to applicability. i 

The third test was Dr. K. R. Masani’s test to measure neurotic tend- 
encies. It consists of 50 items. The Ss were asked to circle Yes, No, ?, 


according to applicability. 


C. INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Obtained mean correlation values for each subject between self and ideal 
concepts were transformed into Fisher’s z-scores, and were correlated with the 


scores on the California test and on the Masani test. 
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TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS or THE DISTRIBUTIONS oF r’s REFERRING TO THE Concruence op Ser 
CONCEPT AND IDEAL SELF CONCEPT, OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT Scores, 
AND oF Masant’s Yes-Scores* 


Distributions Mean SD Range — 
Self-ideal congruence 61 -15 —.06to 88 
Personal adjustment 64 12 37 to 87 ; 
Masani’s Yes-scores 15 8 2 to% 


* The self-ideal congruence r’s ranged from —.06 to 88 with mean of .61 and a 
standard deviation of .15. The personal adjustment scores ranged from 37 to $7 
with a mean of 64 and a standard deviation of 12. The Yes-scores on the Masani test 
ranged from 2 to 34 with a mean of 15 and a standard deviation of 8. 


The mean z's of the congruence of self-ideal concepts were correlated with 
the Personal Adjustment scores. Table 2 shows the resulting r of .66, which 
is significant at the one per cent level of confidence. Again, the same z's 
scores were correlated with the Yes-scores on the Masani test. The resulting 
r of —41 was significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-IDEAL CONGRUENCE AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT SCORES, 
THE SAME AND MASsANI'’s Yexs-Scores 


r Sig. 
Self-ideal congruence and personal adjustment scores BI? 1% level 
Self-ideal congruence and Masani’s Yes-scores 41 1% level 
ee EES, 


These findings point to a definite relationship between congruence of self 
concept and ideal self concept and personal adjustment. For, on the positive 
side, a Positive and significant correlation was found between such congruence 
and scores on a standardized test of personal adjustment. This means that 
those subjects who obtained a high degree of congruence between what they 
perceive they are and what they would most like to be, share in a considerable 
degree the components of personal adjustment, viz., self-reliance, a sense 
of personal worth, a sense of personal freedom, a feeling of belonging, and 
possess neither withdrawing tendencies nor nervous symptoms. 


On the negative side, a negative and significant correlation was found 
between such congruence and the Yes-scores on the Masani test. This means 
that subjects with a high degree of self-ideal congruence do not possess 
neurotic tendencies in an uncommon measure. Experience at the Counselling 
Centre during the last five years shows that students with a low degree of 
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self-ideal congruence were discontented and labouring under personal 
problems. 


D. Concrusion 


Congruence of self-ideal concepts, which proved to be an indicator of 
personal adjustment in a group of American subjects taken as a whole, 
holds good also as an index of personal adjustment in Indian subjects taken 
as a group. For it was found to correlate positively and significantly with 
obtained scores of personal adjustment on the California Test of Personality, 
and negatively and significantly with the Yes-scores on Masani’s test which 
measures neurotic tendencies in Indian subjects. 


Hence, Indian students may be effectively helped towards personal adjust- 
ment by increasing the congruence of perceived self and ideal self. Stand- 
ardized psychological tests can help students to obtain a more objective 
estimate of themselves, that is, of their level of intelligence, their aptitudes, 
interests, and personality tendencies. Evaluating themselves on these objective 
data, they can build a more realistic self concept which will afford them 
greater satisfaction. They can set for themselves a goal or ideal that will be 
more in accordance with their potential and thus begin to experience a sense 
of achievement. Since they are aiming at an ideal which is within their 
range, they will regain their self confidence and sense of security. Thus they 
will be walking on the road to personal adjustment. 
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CHANGE OF ATTITUDES AS A FUNCTION OF SIZE OF 
DISCUSSION-GROUPS* 


Department of Psychology, Utkal University 


R. Ratu anp S. K. Misra 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Behaviour is not only a function of the immediately present stimuli and 
their momentary perceptions, but also of more enduring dispositions, a higher 
order of psychological unit like attitudes. Although attitudes may change 
under certain circumstances, yet they usually maintain themselves by putting 
up a resistance to change. It is also possible to bring about the necessary 
attitudinal changes artificially under certain prearranged conditions and 
techniques. One of the techniques adopted to effect a change in attitudes 
used by some investigators (5, 7, 8, 14) is by group discussion and group 
decision. 

The rationale behind the effectiveness of group discussion on the change of 
attitudes is that each individual is exposed to divergent opinions subscribed 
by other members of the group and as a result of this the beliefs and attitudes 
of each member are likely to be reorganised and remoulded in a different 
way. The existing cognitive organisation of each individual is bombarded with 
different field forces (i.e., divergent opinions) and the effect of the resultant 
force usually is to conform to the group decision. Bill Mauldin (10) states 
that the men know what is expected of them and readily accept the group 
pressures to behave in a certain way while they are group members. Participa- 
tion procedure increases the likelihood that a goal will be set which is con- 
gruent with individual goals. 

Lewin (8) did an experiment on change of food habits. By discussion 
procedure he was able to change the food habits of the members. Levine and 
Butler (7) could change the attitudes of 29 supervisors (of 395 workers) to- 
wards the workers working under them by this procedure. Gorden (5) did an 
experiment on change of attitudes of the members towards Russia. The study re- 
veals that the group situation has a decisive role in influencing individual opinions 
and the individuals in many cases conformed to the group opinion. The problem 
of Willerman (14) was ‘to increase the consumption of whole-wheat bread 
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by discussion procedure. Subsequent analysis revealed greater whole-wheat 
consumption by the discussion groups. 

A number of investigators (1, 2, 11, 13) have shown that the size of 
the discussion groups affects the behaviour of the group members. As the 
size of the group is increased, the probability increases that a wide variety 
of ideas and solutions will be presented during the group discussion. Gibb (4) 
shows that idea productivity of a problem-solving group will vary as a 
negatively accelerated increasing function of its size. With increasing size, 
group members reported feelings of threat or inhibitions of their impulse to 
participate. Large group-size creates greater restraint against participation. 

Carter (3) and his associates found less leadership and authoritarian 
behaviour in smaller groups than in larger groups. South (11) in 1927 formed 
1312 college students into groups of three and six. He found that the fewer 
the members the less time was required for consensus. This appears to be 
consistent with the results of Paul Hare (6). He shows that as the size of 
the discussion group is increased from five to 12 the amount of consensus 
resulting from group decision decreased. As group size was increased there were 
subgroups and the discussion was mostly carried on by the leaders of these 
subgroups. In another experiment Paul Hare took groups of five, seven, and 
10 boys who discussed a problem. The groups consisting of five to 10 members 
appeared to be similar in effect, differing markedly from groups consisting 
of 11 or 12 members. 

Marquis (9) and his colleagues provided data which suggested that the 
possibility of participation was more important than whether or not the 
person actually participated. In a series of studies of decision making con- 
ferences, they found that member satisfaction with the meeting and the de- 
cisions reached did not correlate with the amount of overt participation but 
was related to whether or not the member felt he had had an opportunity to 
say what he wanted to say during the meeting. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study has been to investigate two major and one minor 
propositions. They are: 


' 1. There is a high probability that group discussion will effect a change 
in the attitudes of group members and this change is likely to be in the 
direction of the group norm established by group decision after the group 
discussion. 

i 2. Three discussion groups, consisting of three, seven, and 11 members, are 
likely to have different effects on the amount of change of attitudes of the 
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group members towards the group norm established after the group discus- 
sion. 

3. All other factors remaining constant, amount of participation of 
members in group discussion is likely to have no relation with the amount 
of change of attitudes towards the group norm established after the group 
discussion. 

C. Mernop 
1. Subjects 


A sample of 105 subjects was taken from the undergraduate classes of 
the Department of Psychology. They were arranged into groups of three 
different sizes having three, seven, and 11 members in each group. Five of 
each of these three sizes were taken into consideration for this study. Out 
of 105 subjects, 90 were boys and 15 were girls. The girls were randomly 
distributed in the groups of each category. 


2. Procedure 


An attitude questionnaire, consisting of 10 items—five social and five 
political issues—was administered on 200 students of the undergraduate 
population. Subjects were asked to check the items on a five-point scale. 
On the sixth day of the administration of the attitude questionnaire, 40 
out of 200 subjects were given a re-test and only six items were selected for 
the final test. Excluding these 40 subjects, 105 out of the remaining 160 
subjects were selected randomly so that the groups could be heterogeneous 
as far as possible in regard to their attitudes. These 105 subjects were divided 
into three categories. Each category consisted of three, seven or eleven members 
in a group. There were five groups under each category. Within the seventh 
and 10th day of the administration of the attitude questionnaire, ¿discussion 
was carried out in each group on each item and the subjects were asked to 
arrive at a group decision on each of those items. Following the technique 
adopted by Steinzor (12), a sitting arrangement was made so that the good 
contributor sat in front of the poor contributor and the good contributors 
sat side by side. This technique was followed to facilitate mutual participa- 
tion of the group members. Six minutes were allotted for discussion on each 
item. If unanimity was not achieved during the period of six minutes, a vote 
was taken and majority opinion was taken to be the group norm. After the 
group decision the participating members were asked to check the items on 
the same five-point scale individually. The investigator did not take part in 
the discussion. He only ranked the subjects on a five-point scale according to 
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their participation in the group discussion. When a member did not partici- 
pate, the investigator asked him his opinion on the issue and tried to bring him 
into the discussion. 


3. Materials Used 


Attitude questionnaire. This questionnaire was of the Likert type and 
consisted of five social and five political issues. The test-retest reliability of 
the six items selected for the final test was highly significant, the correlation 
ranging from 0.60 to 0.73. 


D. Resuts ann Discussion 


The scale position of the attitude of a subject on an item before group 
discussion shows the initial strength of his attitude. The difference between 
this scale position and the scale Position of the group decision on that item 
shows how far the subject was from the group norm on that item. The 
deviations of a subject on the six items were added and the total was termed 
“pre-discussion deviation” of that subject. The deviations of all the group 
members of a particular group on an item were added and the total was 
divided by the number of members in that group. The resultant was termed 
“average pre-discussion deviation” of a group on that item. As there were 
five groups for each size and there were six items, there were 30 “average 
pre-discussion deviations” for each size. 


TABLE 1 
Test-Retesr RELIABILITY oF THE Six ITEMS OF THE ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE” 
Item Item Item Item Item Item 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.4 No. 5 No. 6 
r 0. 
; ER 0.69 0.60 0.72 0.67 0.65 
z 0.93 0.85 0.69 0.91 0.81 0.78 


D 001 .001 .001 001 001 001 
* N=40, df=37, 


The difference between the scale Position of the attitude of a subject on 
an item after the group decision and the scale position of the group decision 
on that item shows how close the subject was to the group norm due to group 
Pressure. Total of these deviations of a subject on the six items was termed 
“post-decision deviation” of the subject. The total of the deviations of all 
the group members of a particular group on an item divided by the number 
of the members in that group was termed “average post-decision deviation” 


of a group on that item, Thus, there were also 30 “average post-decision 
deviations” for each size, 
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With all the data available, the first proposition can be examined. ‘This 
Proposition has two parts: (a) Group discussion is likely to effect a change 
in attitudes. In other words, “average pre-discussion deviations” will be 
significantly different from the “average post-decision deviations.” ($) The 
change of attitudes will be towards the group norm, In other words, mean of 
“average post-decision deviations” will be less than the mean of “average pre- 
discussion deviations.” This means that the divergent opinions of the group 
members will tend to converge towards a common point, which is supposed 
to be the group norm established after group discussion. 

An analysis of variance shows that the “average post-decision deviations” 
are significantly different from the “average pre-discussion deviations" 

#<.01). The F ratios are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
F Ratios rox THe Ergo op Size, Ir, Pre-Discusnox/Posr-Decmox 
AND THEIR INTERACTIONS 


Sources Sum of squares df mio F , 
Size 0.502 2 0.251 1,097 
Pre-discussion/ 
post-decision 27.149 1 27.149 113.602 EI 
Items 5.039 5 1.008 4403 HI 
geed 2 0.239 1.046 H 
Size x items 3.449 10 0.3449 1.506 E) 
Pre-discussion/ 
Post-decision x items 0.318 5 0.063 as 


Size x items x 
pre-discussion/ 


post-decision 1.834 10 0.1834 DI 
Residual 32.964 144 0.229 « 
Total 71.734 179 


The ¢ test also shows that the “average post-decision deviations” are 
significantly different from the “average pre-discussion deviations” in each 
size. The data are presented in Table 3. As no other variable was introduced, 
this change can only be ascribed to the effect of the group discussion and group 
decision. So, the first part of this proposition is substantiated. gon Sch 

Then the next issue is whether this change after the group discussion is 
towards the group norm. As the deviation of each member of a particular 
group of a particular size on each item is calculated from the group norm 
of that particular group of that particular size on that particular item, the 
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less deviation will show more conformity towards the group norm. In an 
ideal case the deviations should be zero, which will indicate maximum 
conformity. Such an ideal case was not obtained. However, it will suffice 
to say that group members moved more towards the group norm after the 
group decision than before the group discussion. This can be established if 
the “average post-decision deviations” are less than the “average pre-discus- 
sion deviations.” From Table 3 it is evident that in all the sizes the means 
of the 30 “average post-decision deviations” are less than the means of the 
30 “average pre-discussion deviations.” The difference between these two 
means in all the sizes are statistically significant (p < .01). So, the second 
part of the proposition seems to be well supported. These findings are in 
agreement with those of Lewin (8), Levine and Butler (7) and many other 
investigators. 

It is, however, assumed here that the group members had heterogeneous 
attitudes on each of the items before discussion. If the group members hold 
similar attitudes before discussion, there will be no occasion for them to 
change their attitudes. In this study, if the groups would not have heter- 
Ogeneous attitudes in their initial responses, we would have got perfect 
unanimity and there would have been no deviation after the group decision, 
But this was not the case. From the very beginning members were selected 
in such a manner as to make the group quite heterogeneous in their attitudes. 
Secondly, in each group a vote for majority opinion was taken. Thirdly, 
there were still deviations after the group decision. 

One may still argue that the members might have pretended to show a 
change of their attitudes on the group situation itself and might have given 
Superficial responses to items of discussion. But actually in many group 
discussions there were violent arguments among the members, This showed 
clearly that the members participated in the discussion actively in order to 
have a clear idea about it and to express their attitudes. Moreover, after 
each group decision, members expressed their attitudes secretly in the question- 
naire supplied to them individually. If they still then show some change of 
their attitudes, it may be due to the group discussion and group decision. 

There might have been some change due to the lapse of time or randomised 
Tesponses of the subjects. But, the test-retest reliability of the attitude 
questionnaire after six days being significantly high, this objection may be 
set aside. If any change would have occurred due to lapse of time, it would 
have occurred during the next four days. The investigators are not aware 
of any social or political situation that took place during these four days 
that might have changed the attitudes of the members in any significant 
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manner. In all these cases, the members argued on the topic during discussion 
according to their previous views. So, there might have been little change 
due to lapse of time. 

As to the second proposition, it is expected that the size of discussion-groups, 
consisting of three, seven, and 11 members, is likely to have dissimilar 
effect on change of attitudes. An analysis of variance shows that the size of 
the discussion groups has different effects on change of attitudes. Here only 


the “average post-decision deviations” are considered. The data are presented 
in Table 4, 


TABLE 4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SHOWING THE EFFECT OF Size, Irems, AND THEIR INTERACTIONS 

Sources Sum of squares df msu F DH 
Size 0.9292 2 0.4646 3.1997 05 
Items 2.2149 5 0.4429 3.0503 05 
Size X items 2.6237 10 0.2624 1.8071 ns 
Residual 10.4552 72 0.1452 

Total 16.223 89 


Though the items differ, the interaction between size and items is not 
significant. In other words, the effects of items on different sizes are similar. 

To show the different effects of the three sizes on change of attitudes, 
a ¢ test was tried to compare the “average post-decision deviations” of the 
three sizes. Table 5 shows the means of the “average post-decision deviations” 
of the three sizes. The results show that there is a significant difference 
(p< .05) between Size 11 and Size 7, Size 7 and Size 3. Size 11 and 
Size 3 do not differ significantly. The best effect is seen in Size 7. 


TABLE 5 
t FOR MEANS OF THE AVERAGE Posr-Decision DEVIATIONS or THE THREE SIZES 
Size 11 Size 7 Size 3 
Mean 0.536 0,319 0.533 
SD 0.448 0,287 0.476 
N 30 30 30 t $ 
Difference between 11 & 7 0.217 2.200 05 
Difference between 11 & 3 0.003 0.026 By 
Difference between 3 & 7 0.214 2.075 05 


Before drawing such a conclusion, one must show that the samples taken 
under each size were drawn randomly from the same population. Table 6 
shows that there was no significant difference among the members of different 
sizes so far as “average pre-discussion deviations” are concerned. This shows 
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that the samples were drawn randomly from the same population and the 
differences in the post-decision deviations are due to something else, 

One may argue that the differences in “average post-decision deviations” 
of different sizes might have been due to the unequal allotment of time to 
cach member to discuss, the total period of time for discussion being six 
minutes in each size. If this is true, one will expect that groups consisting of 
three members will have greater effect on change of attitudes than that of 
groups consisting of seven or 11 members, But this was not the case. Size 7 


shows greatest effect on change of attitudes in comparison with the other two 
sizes, 


TABLE 6 
t FOR MEANS OF THE AVERAGE PrE-Discussion DEVIATIONS OF THE THREE Sizes 
Size 11 Size7 Size 3 
Mean 1.269 1.238 1.211 
SD 0.467 0.561 0.641 
N 30 30 30 t A 
Difference between 11 & 7 0.031 0.23 ns 
Difference between 11 & 3 0.058 0.40 ns 
Difference between 7 & 3 0.027 0.17 ns 


In order to verify the third proposition, one must show that amount of 
Participation of group members in group discussion, as rated by the investi- 
gator, has no correlation with “pdst-decision deviation.” This proposition 
follows directly from an experiment conducted by Marquis (9). The 
coefficient of correlation between the amount of participation of group 
members and their “post-decision deviations” in the present study was 0.003 
(N = 105), which did not reach the significance level. Table 7 shows the 


TABLE 7 t 
PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS IN DIFFERENT SIZES ACCORDING TO THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN GROUP DISCUSSION ` 


Very good Good Average Poor ` Very poor 
Sizes participation participation participation participation ` participation 
3 0.00 93.34 0.00 6.66 0.00 
7 11.43 65.71 0.00 11.43 11.43 
11 16.36 30.91 18.18 9.09 25.46 


distribution of group members in different group sizes and in different 
categories according to their participation. It shows that as the group size 
increases, the percentage of very good participants and of very poor partici- 
Pants also increases. The results confirm the findings of Marquis. 
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E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


An attitude questionnaire, consisting of 10 items—five social and five 
political issues—was administered on 200 subjects. They were asked to 
check the items on a five-point scale. On the basis of the test-retest reliability 
of the questionnaire, six items—three social and three political—were 
selected for the final test. These subjects were randomly selected to form 
groups of three, seven, or [1 members in a group. Five such groups were 
taken under each category. Within the seventh and 10th day of the adminis- 
tration of the attitude questionnaire, group discussions were carried out on 
each item in cach group and a group decision was arrived at on each item. 
After the group decision, subjects were asked to check the items individually 
on the same five point scale. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the investigation : 


1. The attitudes of the group members show a considerable change 
towards the group norms established after group discussion. 

2. Though there was considerable change of attitudes in each group size 
due to group discussion, this effect is maximally seen in group Size 7. Group 
Size 3 and group Size 11 do not differ significantly from each other. 

3. Amount of participation of group members in group discussion does 
not correlate with their amount of deviation from the group norm. As the 
group size increases, the percentage of very good participants and of very 
poor participants also increases. 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND Purpose 


Although considerable attention has been given to the process of decision 
making in groups (8), relatively little is known about the effect of the 
leader's decision making behavior on group performance, Previous research 
(1, 5) has focused on how groups make decisions, as well as on some of the 
dynamics of decision making (7), but the determinants of how leaders 
arrive at decisions generally have been neglected. Responsibility for making 
decisions in administrative situations commonly encountered in industry 
frequently rests with a few key individuals. Hence, the leader's approach 
to decision making seems to be particularly relevant to leadership behavior. 

One of the facets which may have an important bearing on group 
Performance is whether a leader approaches a decision situation with caution 
and deliberation, or with rapidity and overconfidence. While decision making 
is admittedly a complex process involving many unknown factors, the speed 
with which decisions are made is one aspect of the process which lends itself 
to experimental control, but which has not been sufficiently explored. 

Several investigators have suggested that the speed with which individuals 
make decisions is an aspect of personality. Deutsch (6) stated that “decision 
time is a function of certain personality characteristics . . . , " and Block and 
Petersen (3) showed that such personality characteristics as rigidity, 
dogmatism, self-reliance and passivity were associated with speed of decision. 

Another aspect of leadership which has not been sufficiently explored is 
the effect of situational variables on the performance of the group. In an 
investigation of the effect of stress on individuals, Lazarus and Baker (9) 
showed that the relevance of the characteristics of the external situation to 
the characteristics of the individual must be considered if the obtained 
EET meen il 14, 1961. 
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interaction is to be explored meaningfully, Although their studies did not 
specifically deal with leadership problems, the implications are applicable 
to leadership research. 

If we assume then that decision time is an aspect of personality, we can 
also assume that the appropriate conditions for speed of decision would 
consist of pressure demanding either fast or slow group problem-solving 
behavior. Such a condition is commonly found in actual leadership situations 
where quality of performance or speed of performance constitute pressures on 
the individual involved. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion the following assumptions are 
then made: (a) decision time is an aspect of personality; (4) decision time 
is relevant to leadership behavior; (c) the effect of leader decision time on 
group performance can be tested in interaction with relevant situational 
conditions imposing pressure for either speed or quality of performance; and 
(d) such conditions constitute relevant situational pressures for the decision- 
time characteristics of leaders, 

The purpose of the present study is to investigate the performance of 
problem-solving groups in relation to leader personality and relevant situa- 
tional conditions. Specifically the research focuses on the interaction between 
decision making characteristics of group leaders and situational conditions 
stressing speed or quality of performance as reflected in selected indices of 
group effectiveness and functioning in problem-solving behavior. The 
research attempts to answer the following specific questions: 


1. Do situational conditions which emphasize speed of performance 
facilitate the problem solving functioning of groups whose leaders tend to 
make fast decisions, and impede those groups whose leaders tend to make 
slow decisions? 

2. Do situational conditions which emphasize quality of performance 
facilitate the problem solving functioning of groups whose leaders tend to 
make slow decisions, and impede those groups whose leaders tend to make 
fast decisions ? 

3. In order to determine the validity of the decision time measures, 
presumed on an a priori basis to constitute a personality trait, the last 
question explored in the research concerns the relationship between decision- 
time characteristics of leaders and a standard measure of personality tapping 
such characteristics as impulsiveness and obsessiveness, which may be related 
to a tendency to make either fast or slow decisions. 


The hypotheses of the study were derived from the basic assumption 


~ 
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underlying this investigation, namely that the effect of leader personality 
characteristics on the performance of the group depends upon the interaction 
between these personality characteristics and situational variables to which 
these characteristics are congruent or relevant. The concept of congruency was 
formulated to provide a framework for predicting the direétion of the inter- 
action. Congruency is defined in terms of the degree of correspondence, or 
similarity, among the three treatment variables, namely Decision-Time 
Characteristics of the Leaders, Instructions to Leaders? and Task Conditions 
imposed on the group. The degree of congruence among the variables is 
outlined in the following paradigm: 


PARADIGM 
Measured 
decision-time Instructions Task Degree of 
characteristics to leaders conditions *congruence 
1 FFSp Fast Fast Speed Congruent 
2 FFQ Fast Fast Quality Partially 
congruent 
3 FSISp Fast Slow Speed Partially 
congruent 
4 FSIQ Fast Slow Quality Non-congruent 
5 SIFSp Slow Fast Speed Non-congruent 
6 SIFQ Slow Fast Quality Partially 
congruent 
7 SISISp Slow Slow Speed Partially 
congruent 
8 SISIQ Slow Slow Quality Congruent 


8 SISIQ Slow 1 


The general hypothesis states that the problem-solving functioning of 
groups under conditions and instructions which are congruent with the 
decision-time personality characteristics of their leaders is superior to the 
problem-solving functioning of groups under conditions and instructions 
which are not congruent with the decision-time characteristics of their 
leaders. i 

The individual hypotheses are stated in terms of the expected direction 
of the anticipated interactions with respect to the various dependent variables : 


to the experimental sees py 
Were assu i se behavioral characteristics on the leaders wit respect to 
the gaa pak uc they make decisions. As such the Instructions could pane 2 
an independent check on the validity of the obtained Decision Time ae ga 
measures. They were to be substituted for or combined with Lokaler es 
testing the congruency hypotheses in the event that the hypotheses based on Dect 
Time as a factor in congruency failed to be verified. 


2 Instructions to Leaders were added 
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Hypothesis 1. Congruent groups (see paradigm) are more effective jn 
problem solving than partially congruent and/or non-congruent groups. 

Hypothesis 2. Congruent groups manifest more effective participation in 
the group process than partially congruent and/or non-congruent groups. 

Hypothesis 3. Congruent groups evaluate their performance as groups 
more favorably than partially congruent and/or non-congruent groups. 


A further hypothesis concerns the personality correlates of slow and fast 
decision making. It relates the psychophysical measures of decision time 
with the Psychasthenia (Pt) and Hysteria (Hy) scales of the MMPI. 
Some of the personality characteristics presumed to be measured by the Pt 
scale, such as excessive hesitation or difficulty in making up one’s mind, 
etc., are likely to be associated with slow decision time. Similarly, some of 
the personality characteristics presumed to be measured by the Hy scale, 
such as impulsiveness, avoidance of careful planning, etc., are likely to be 
associated with fast decision time. Since leadership personality was experimen- 
tally manipulated on the basis of decision time only, no predictions were 
made regarding differences in the dependent variables in relation to these 
two scales. It may be assumed, however, that such differences would occur 
if the following hypotheses were verified ; 


Hypothesis 4. Slow decision-time leaders score higher on the Pt scale of 
the MMPI than fast decision-time leaders, 

Hypothesis 5. Fast decision-time leaders score higher on the Hy scale 
of the MMPI than slow decision-time leaders. 


B. PROCEDURES 


The experiment was conducted in two stages. The preliminary stage 
provided a measure of decision time which served as the basis for the 


allocation of group leaders. The main stage of the experiment consisted of 
a group problem-solving task, 


1. Measurement of Decision Time 


The preliminary task was based on a modification of Cartwright’s 
decision-time apparatus (4). It provided a measure of each subject’s decision 
time. This measure was determined by the mean time in seconds required for 
each § to discriminate between a series of variable angles. Six standard angles 
o£ 3027509, 709, SE and. 130°. were initially presented twice to the 
Ss but each time in a different random order. Each angle was exposed for 
10 seconds during the presentation. After this initial exposure, the standard 
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angles were presented again but interspersed with nine variable angles 
ranging in size from 10° to 150°. All angles whether standard or variable, 
were printed in black on individual 5” X 9” white cards. Ss responded to 
three separate randomized presentations of the combined standard and 
variable angles. Thus each S was required to make a total of 45 decisions 
as to whether or not he recognized the standard angles which were presented 
initially. The mean of the 45 decision-time scores was computed for each S 
to serve as his Decision-Time score. 
The following instructions were given to the Ss: 


This is the first of two meetings I am going to hold with you. The 
next time that I see you will be during the spring semester. You will 
also be in a group of four then, but the group will most likely be 
differently composed. As a matter of fact, your performance on the 
task you will be working on today will determine how each of you 
will be assigned for the second part of the experiment. It is very 
important then that you do your best as far as accuracy of judgment 
is concerned even though you may perhaps find the task somewhat 
monotonous at times. I shall twice present to you, 3 series of angles of 
varying sizes. I want you to look at them and remember them carefully 
since you will be required later to pick out the angles of this series 
from a larger number of angles most of which you will not have seen 
before. [The six standard angles were presented twice at this point, each 
time in a randomized order-] 

Now I shall again present to you several times, a series of 15 angles. 
Some of them were in the previous series; others are new and were not 
shown before. Every time an angle is shown, I want you to indicate 
whether or not you recognize it as having been shown before in the 
first series, by depressing the switch in front of you, either to the right 
indicating “Yes,” or to the left indicating “No.” Remember, every time 
an angle is presented to you in this window of the apparatus [pointing 
to card flasher], depress the switch either to the right meaning, KC 
I have seen it before,” or to the left meaning, “No, I have not sten it 
before.” 

Are there any questions? 


2. Apparatus 


to measure decision time for four Ss simul- 
zed a 24-volt d.c. circuit supplied by four 
lutch coil inside each of four 
O-volt a.c. source.® Ss were 


The apparatus was designed 
taneously. The equipment utili 
lantern dry cells connected in series to a C 
timers which, in turn, were supplied by a 11 


Hunt of 
3 The invaluable assistance of Mr. Bert Randall and Professor D. H. I 
Polytechnic Institute’s Electrical Engineering Department in aiding the design and 
construction of the apparatus is gratefully acknowledged. 
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seated in front of double-pole, double-throw switches with partitions 
between the four stations to prevent S’s speed of decision from being in- 
fluenced by that of his neighbor. Each § had an unobstructed view of the 
card flasher in which the standard and variable angles were presented. As 
soon as the angle came in Sie line of vision in the flasher, the 24-volt 
circuit closed, setting the timers in motion. Ss indicated decisions by 
throwing the switches, thus stopping each individual timer, Each S’s decision 
time for every exposed angle was recorded by the E 


3. Reliability 


The reliability of the decision-time scores was determined on the basis of 
split-half correlation. An odd-even correlation of .88, corrected for attenua- 
tion by the Spearman-Brown formula, was obtained for Ss decision-time 
scores in the three presentations of the variable angles. 


4. Group Problem-Solving Tasks 


The principal task for the group involved solution of an electrical circuit 
problem. The group was required to work together in order to raise the 
total number of electrical units in the apparatus described below from 2.5 
units to a total of 14 units. The problem required the participation of all 
four members of the group. 

Groups were given no information regarding the operation of the apparatus. 
Only the initial number of units in the system and the changes which occurred 
in the system at the end of each trial were made available to the groups. 
Thus they were able to evaluate progress and to plan further moves 


accordingly. In the process of solving the problem, the groups were permitted 
complete freedom of Movement and 


verbal communication. No restriction 
as to number of trials or amount of t 


ime to reach solution was imposed. 


5. Apparatus 
The apparatus was based on the principle of the Wheatstone Bridge. 
The equipment had four single-pole, 
a current which originated from a five- 
circuit in order to balance the bridge.t The five positions of each switch 
permitted a variable number of units of current to enter the total system 
and each switch controlled a variable amount of current, The minimum 


amount of current possible in the bridge was one milliampere and the 
KE Bee 


4 The invaluable assistance of P 
Electrical Engineering Department is 


five-position switches permitting 
volt d.c. power supply to enter the 


rofessor D. H, Hunt of Polytechnic Institute’s 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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maximum was 21 milliamperes. Only one combination of positions of the 
switches produced the required solution of 14 units in the system. Next to 
each switch was a meter which could be observed by Ss; meters measured 
the input of current provided by another switch. The information provided 
by the meters, when properly understood, aided the group in reaching the 
solution by determining the amount of current input contributed by the 
different switches. A master meter which recorded the total input of current 
for the group at any one trial was available to E who reported progress to 
the group at the end of each trial. The problem began with all switches at 
Position 1 which produced 2.5 units of current into the system. 


6. Instructions 


The following instructions regarding the problem-solving task, irrespective 
of the experimental treatment reported below, were given to all the groups: 


This is a problem which requires that the four of you work 
together in order to solve it. It is impossible for only one person 
by himself to solve the problem. You must work together. In the corner 
you will find a switch which can be moved to any one of five positions. 
The switch puts a certain amount of current into the system. The meter 
at your left, which is marked off in units of current, registers some 
of the changes in the amount of current you have to put into the 
system, You will be required to put a total of 14 units of current into 
the system. The task facing you is to decide among yourselves what 
positions the switches are to be moved to in order to put the necessary 
units of current into the system. Remember, your goal is 14 units. You 
can discuss among yourselves to determine how and where you are to 
move. You can have as many discussions and moves as you like, but at 
the end of each discussion period, one of you who will be appointed as 
the project leader, will decide which position each of you is to take. 
Whatever moves you make will have to be made simultaneously. You will 
make these moves while the current is off. After you have moved, I 
will turn the current on and report to you what progress you haye made 
according to the reading I obtain on this master meter. When the current 
is on, you will notice that your meters will have registered a difference. 
The current will then be switched off until you have finished discussing 
the next move. When your leader has stated the decision for the next 
move, you will proceed with the change in position of the switches and 
the current will be turned on again. 

The number of units in the system now, 
One, is 2.5 units, Remember, it is the lea 
the discussion, coordinate all the suggestions, 
decisions regarding your moves. 


At this point, E informed one of the Ss who was selected to appear at the 


with all switches on Position 
der’s responsibility to lead 
and make the final 
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experimental session because his decision-time scores were either in the 
fastest or slowest categories, that he was appointed leader of the group. The 
group was then instructed to proceed with the problem. 


7. Experimental Treatments 


A total of 64 four-man groups was used in the problem-solving part of the 
experiment. The groups were divided into eight treatment-combination 
categories corresponding to a 2X 2X 2 experimental design with eight 
groups in each treatment category. . 


8. Task Conditions 


Two types of conditions were imposed on all groups for the purpose of 
eliciting response patterns oriented either toward speed of development and 
evaluation of ideas, or toward accuracy in solving the task. The two task 
conditions were imposed on the groups in an ABBA order of presentation. 
The instructions for either speed or quality of performance were delivered by 


E orally. 
9. Pressure for Speed of Performance 


The following instructions were given: “Be sure to keep in mind that the 
important thing is to solve the problem in the shortest time possible. Please 
remember, it is the fotal time it takes to solve the problem which will be 
measured.” 

10. Pressure for Quality of Performance 


The following instructions were given: “Be sure to keep in mind that the 
important thing is accuracy in developing and evaluating the suggestions for 
the solution of the problem. Please remember, it is the accuracy of your 
suggestions which will be measured.” 


11. Leader Decision Time 


Leaders were selected and assigned to groups on the basis of the obtained 
decision-time scores. After all Ss were tested with the decision-time apparatus 
described earlier, the 32 Ss with the fastest decision time scores were 
designated as Fast Leaders, and the 32 Ss with the slowest decision scores 
were designated as Slow Leaders. Thus, in the problem-solving task 32 
groups were led by Fast Leaders, and 32 groups were led by Slow Leaders. 
Group members, i.e., non-leaders, were selected from the Ss whose decision- 
time scores fell in the middle range. 


To determine whether the decision-time scores of group members did not 
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differ from one treatment combination to another, a simple randomized 
analysis of variance of these scores was carried out. The obtained F of 1.43 
with 7 and 63 degrees of freedom was not significant. The finding indicates 
that leaders worked with similar types of groups in each treatment combi- 
nation. 

12. Instructions to Leaders 


Instructions designed to encourage decision making at either a fast or a 
slow pace were administered to leaders before the groups proceeded with 
the main task. These instructions in written form were handed only to the 
leaders after the groups received oral instructions for either speed or quality 
of performance. In order to adapt the instructions for fast and slow decisions 
to the two task conditions, four separate sets of instructions were devised. 
They were as follows: 


Fast Instructions under Speed Conditions: “Group leaders who have 
worked on this problem in similar research projects have found that if 
they work rapidly, avoid hesitating or lingering over the suggestions 
offered, can get their groups to solve the problem more effectively. 
They found that by working slowly they became involved with 
unnecessary details, which interfered with the effective solution of the 
problem in the SHORTEST PERIOD OF TIME. We suggest that you 
too work rapidly. If your group happens to approach the task slowly, 
DON’T SLACKEN YOUR OWN SPEED, but try to get them to work at 
your own pace. This is the most efficient approach toward SPEED 
in solving the problem, We urge you to act on it, but DON’T LET 
THEM KNOW that this suggestion has been made to you.” 

Fast Instructions under Quality Conditions: “Group leaders who 
have worked on this problem in similar research projects have found 
that if they work rapidly, avoid hesitating or lingering over the 
suggestions offered, can get their groups to solve the problem more 


accurately, They also found that by working too slowly they became 
interfered with the 


overly involved in unnecessary details which 
effective solution of the problem with maximum ACCURACY. We 
suggest that you too work rapidly. If your group happens to approach 
the task slowly, don’t slacken your own speed, but try to get them to work 
at your pace. This is the most efficient approach toward ACCURACY in 
solving the problem. We urge you to act on it, BUT DON’T LET 
THEM KNOW that this suggestion has been made to you.” 

Slow Instructions under Speed Conditions: “Group leaders who have 
worked on this problem in similar research projects have found that 
if they work carefully and give thorough consideration to the suggestions 
offered, can get their groups to solve the problem more effectively. 
They have also found that by working too rapidly, good suggestions 
tended to be overlooked which interfered with the effective solution of 
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the problem in the SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. We suggest that 
you too work carefully. If your group happens to approach the task 
too rapidly, DON’T LET THEM SPEED YOU UP, but try to get 
them to work at your pace. This is the most efficient approach toward 
solving the problem. We urge you to act on it, BUT DON’T LET 
THEM KNOW that this suggestion has been made to you.” 


Slow Instructions under Quality Conditions. “Group leaders who have 
worked on this problem in similar research projects have found that 
if they work carefully and give thorough consideration to the suggestions 
offered, can get their groups to solve the problem more accurately. They 
also found that when they worked rapidly, good suggestions tended 
to be overlooked, which interfered with the effective solution of the 
problem with maximum ACCURACY. We suggest that you too work 
carefully. If your group happens to approach the task too rapidly, 
DON'T LET THEM SPEED YOU UP, but try to get them to work 
at your pace. This is the most efficient approach toward ACCURACY in 
solving the problem. We urge you to act on it, BUT DON’T LET 
THEM KNOW that this suggestion has been made to you.” 


The introduction of the Instructions into the design also provided an 
additional situational variable which added a Partially Congruent classification 
to the treatment constellations. 


C. DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Three types of dependent variables were used to assess overall group 
performance. These variables were designed to measure problem-solving 
effectiveness, group interaction during problem solving, and group and 
leader subjective evaluations. In selecting these variables special consideration 
was given with respect to their general relevance to the independent variables 


and to their specific relevance with respect to the speed with which decisions 
were made. 


1. Problem-Solving Effectiveness 
The following five dependent variables were designed as measures of 
group effectiveness in dealing with the problem: 


a. Number of trials to reach solution. 


b. Average error per trial, obtained by summing the number of units the 
groups lost from one trial to another (if the total number of units was 
below the 14 units required to reach solution), and the number of units 
which the group added from one trial to another (if the number of units 
was above the 14 required for the solution). This variable provided an 
estimate of the extent to which the groups engaged in trial and error. behavior. 


gf m EE 
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c. Persons by units per trial (P X U/T), obtained by multiplying the 
number of units gained or lost toward or away from the solution by the 
number of group members participating in each trial or move. This variable 
provided an estimate of effectiveness in planning the approach to the 
problem; ineffective planning resulted in higher P X U/T scores, since the 
most effective approach to the problem called for one member at a time to 
move his switch so as to enable the group to determine the contribution of 
each switch to the total amount of current in the circuit. 

d. Total time to reach solution (in minutes). 

e. Average time between trials, presumably spent mainly in planning 
subsequent moves (in seconds). 


2. Process Variables 


The process variables were obtained by observing three selected aspects of 
group problem-solving behavior. The measures used in the investigation were 
based on the ratings made by E. An additional set of ratings was made by 
another judge for the purpose of establishing a coefficient of reliability for the 
measures. 

a. Ratio of leader ideas to member ideas per trial. It was expected that this 
measure would provide some indication under what circumstances the 
leader would be active in moving the group toward the goal, and under what 
circumstances he might tend to be passive. The obtained inter-observer 
reliability coefficient for this measure was oe. The following represents a 
statement rated as a suggested Idea: “If my meter shows a change when 
he switches his dial, then our meters do not indicate what each of us put into 
the system.” 

b. Number of pushing statements per trial directed by the group at the 
leader, or by the leader at the group. This variable was designede to reflect 
attempts on part of the group or the leader to move rapidly toward the 
solution, The inter-observer reliability coefficient of this measure was -96. 
The following represents a rated pushing statement: “Now, let’s get going 
on this, fellows. I say that we all move to the next position right now.” 

c. Number of oppositional statements per trial, indicated by statements 
directed at slowing down the group or the leader. It was anticipated that 
such statements would reflect resistance to being pushed by either group 
members or leaders. The following is an example of a rated oppositional 
statement: “Now, wait a minute. Let’s think about it before we make that 
move, We can’t afford to make any mistakes.” The inter-observer reliability 


coefficient of this measure was .94. 
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3. Group and Leader Evaluation Variables 


The four variables in this category were derived from two questionnaires 
designed for this investigation, one of which was administered to the group 
members and the other to the leaders after completion of the task. The 
questionnaires consisted of ten items each. Subjects were asked to express 
the extent of their agreement with the various items on a seven-point scale. 
The questionnaire was scored by computing the mean response values for 
the items measuring the different variables. The lower scores were indicative 
of less favorable and the higher scores of more favorable evaluations. 

The following global measures were obtained from the questionnaires: 

a. Group self-evaluations. This measure was directed at the assessment 
of group cohesiveness. 

b. Group evaluations of leaders. This measure was directed at the 
assessment of the leader’s efficiency, appropriateness of decisions and coopera- 
tion with group members. 

c. Leader self-evaluations. This measure was designed to obtain leaders’ 
self-ratings with respect to their efficiency and satisfaction with their decisions. 

d. Leader evaluations of groups. This measure was designed to obtain 
leaders’ views with respect to group efficiency in dealing with the problem, 
cooperation and responsivity of the group to the leader’s decisions. 


D. SUBJECTS 


The Ss were engineering sophomores and juniors at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn who were recruited on the basis of a letter from the 
Dean of Students inviting voluntary participation in the experiment. A total 
of 297 Ss participated in the preliminary part of the experiment in which the 
decision-time scores and responses to the Pt and Hy scales of the MMPI 
were obtained. At that time the Ss were informed that they would be 
notified by mail when to report for the second part of the research project 
and were “rewarded” with a subway token to motivate their return. 

Of the original 297 who participated in the first part, 256 Ss reported for 
the main task for which they also received a subway token. The preliminary 
part of the experiment was conducted during the fall semester of 1958, and 
the main task was conducted during the spring semester of 1959. 

Because of the scheduling problem, no matching of leaders on the basis 
of intelligence could be attempted. In order to ascertain whether intelligence 
had a possible effect on the results, an analysis of variance of the mean grade 
point averages, as indirect measures of intellectual ability, was computed for 
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the leaders of the eight different treatment-combination groups. The obtained 
F of 1.58 with 7 and 63 degrees of freedom was not significant at the .05 
level, indicating that the leaders did not differ from each other to the extent 
that differences in group performance could in any way be attributed to 
differences in intellectual ability of the leaders. Furthermore, in order to 
determine whether a difference in intelligence between leaders and members 
had any possible effect on the results, mean grade point averages for leaders 
and members were computed. Mean grade point average for leaders was 2.52, 
standard deviation .59; for followers, mean grade point average was 2.49, 
standard deviation .65. A two-tailed ¢ test showed no significant difference 
between means. 


E. RESULTS 


The data were analyzed according to the following general plan: (a) All 
dependent variables were submitted to a 2X 2X 2 factorial analysis of 
variance. This analysis was undertaken to test the general interaction 
hypothesis. (b) A simple randomized analysis of variance was applied to 
identify the source of interaction among the variables for which second 
order interactions were obtained. (c) Relationship between obtained decision 
time scores of the leaders and the measures obtained on the Hy and Pt scales 
of the MMPI was tested by means of a two-tailed # test. 


1. Results of the Factorial Analyses of Variance 


A separate analysis (10) was carried out for each of the 12 dependent 
variables. The analyses were based on the mean differences observed for 
each combination of treatments. Table 1 shows the group means for 
each dependent variable. Although the study is mainly concerned with 
interaction between personality and situational variables, main treatment 
effects were also computed as a check on the potency of the experimental 
manipulations. 


2. Results Supporting the Interaction Hypothesis 


Second order interaction effects were obtained in four of the twelve 
dependent variables. Tables 2 and 3 show that number of trials to reach 
solution and persons by units per trial yielded significant second order 
interaction effects. Both variables are measures of group problem solving 


effectiveness. Tables 4 and 5 show that leader self evaluations and leader 
ee 

5 Since the research is primarily exploratory in parare 
the .10 level of significance. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA FoR NUMBER OF TRIALS 


Source df ss ms F 
Decision time (D) 1 16 16 _ 
Instructions to leaders (I) 1 189 189 1.44 
Task conditions (T) 1 150 150 1,15 
Interaction 
(D x I) 1 5 5 — 
(D X T) 1 28 28 = 
x T) 1 81 D - 
iD < I x Ty 1 440 440 3.35" 
Within cells (w) 56 7347 131.19 
Total 63 8256 
*10>/>.05. 
TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA FOR PERSONS BY UNITS PER Triar (P X U/T) 
Decision time (D) 1 84 84 = 
Instructions to leaders (1) 1 2.42 2.42 = 
Task conditions (T) 1 107.36 107.36 9.16°*** 
Interaction 
(D x I) 1 1.69 1.69 — 
(D X T) 1 1.45 1.45 — 
(I x T) 1 4.79 4.79 — 
(D xX Ix T) 1 42.04 42.04 3.59% 
Within cells (w) 56 656.29 11.72 
Total 63 $16.88 
* p<.001. 


EZE 10> p> 05. 


evaluations of groups also yielded significant second-order interaction 
effects. None of the other process variables yielded significant second-order 
interactions; likewise no first-order interactions occurred for any of the 
dependent variables. 

As shown in Table 6, statistically significant main effects occurred in 
five of the 12 dependent variables indicating that the manipulation of the 


independent variables was relatively successful. 


F. ANALYSES op CONGRUENCY 


The hypothesized difference between congruent, partially congruent and 


non-congruent groups was tested by a simple randomized analysis of variance 
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TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA FOR LEADER SeLF-EVALUATIONS 
Source df s5 ms F 
Decision time (D) 1 .93 93 1.16 
Instructions to leader (I) 1 98 98 1.23 
Task conditions (T) 1 1.18 1.18 1.48 
Interaction 
(D x I) 1 KI KD — 
(D X T) 1 2.14 2.14 2.68 
(I x T) 1 1.02 1.02 1.28 
(DXIXT) 1 4.80 4.80 6.00** 
Within cells (w) 56 44.60 80 
Total 63 55.90 
** 05> p> .01. 
TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA FoR LEADER EVALUATIONS OF GROUPS 
Source df s5 ms E 
Decision time (D) 1 54 54 = 
Instructions to leader (I) 1 06 06 CS 
Task conditions (T) 1 Së) 51 = 
Interaction 
(D x I) 1 25 ER = 
(D X T) 1 EI 21 = 
(1 x T) 1 18 18 = 
(Dl SE) 1 2.83 2.83 2.77* 
Within cells (w) 56 57.02 1.02 
Total 63 61.60 
spe A0. 


design (10). Since the congruency hypothesis is essentially a special case 
of the general hypothesis regarding interaction among the three independent 
variables, it was tested only for the four dependent variables in which 
significant second-order interactions were found, The means for each of the 
three congruency groups for each variable were compared to determine 
whether the overall interaction could be attributed to the various degrees of 
congruency as determinants of group performance. The results in Table 7 
show no differences among the groups with varying degrees of congruency on 
any of the four variables, thus failing to identify congruency as the source 
of the obtained second order interactions. 
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G. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DECISION TIME AND PERSONALITY MEASURES 


Table 8 shows the comparison of the scores obtained by the Fast and the 
Slow Leaders on the Hy and Pt scales of the MMPI. A two-tailed test for 
the Pt scale was significant at the 05 level in the predicted direction 
showing that the Ss with slow decision-time scores also tend to have 
high scores on the Pt scale. Hypothesis 4 was thus verified. The Hy scale 
did not differentiate the Fast from the Slow Leaders. 


TABLE 8 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Fast anp SLOW Leavers Wm RESPECT 
TO HYSTERIA AND PSYCHASTHENIA SCALES Scores op MMPI 


Fast leaders Slow leaders t CN 
x d N 
Hysteria a 20.41 19.09 1.27 NS 
x i 05 
Psychasthenia CS CR Se 2.10 


* Two-tailed test. 
H. ADDITIONAL ANALYSES 


The possibility was recognized that decision time was not simply measuring 
the speed with which individuals make decisions; for example it could also 
be measuring cooperation with the experimenter, accuracy of work, etc. 
The fact that a significant relationship was obtained between decision time 
and the Pt scale of the MMPI, however, suggested that both are tapping 
a construct related to the readiness to make decisions. The above relation- 
ship also raised the possibility that the Pt scale may be a purer measure of 
the tendency to make fast or slow decisions than the decision-time measure. 
A re-analysis of the data was therefore undertaken in which high and low 
scores on the Pt scale was substituted for the original decision-time scores 
as a basis for classicationsotitner ot leaders. Factorial analyses of variance 
were computed for the four dependent variables in which significant second- 
order interactions had previously been found. Since the regrouping of the 
data resulted in unequal subclass frequencies, the method. suggested by 
Walker and Lev (11) was employed in the analysis. 

Neither significant main effects for the Pt scale nor second order inter- 
actions were obtained. Consequently, the failure of Leader Decision Time to 
emerge as a main or first order interaction effect in the original is less likely 


due to inadequacy of measurement of this characteristic. 
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I. Discussion 


The obtained second order interactions in four of the 12 dependent vari- 
ables offered some support to the hypothesis that Decision Time functions in 
interaction with Instructions to Leaders and Task Conditions. The fact that 
in none of the variables was Decision Time manifested as a main effect serves 
to emphasize further the original notion of the study that the leadership 
trait is likely to emerge primarily in interaction with the situation and the 
conditions within which the leader functions. Although the concept of con- 
gruency, which if verified would have shown that the interaction occurs in 
a consistent direction for the three treatment combinations, was not supported 
by the results, it is interesting to note that for two of the dependent measures, 
namely number of trials and P X U/T, the same two pairs of groups were 
found to differ significantly from one another, i.e., SIFQ and FSISp. 

The discussion of the obtained results focuses on their implications for 
group functioning and group attitudes as well as the relationship of decision 
time to personality characteristics. The failure of congruency, as defined in 
this study, to predict direction of interaction is also discussed. 


1. Group Effectiveness 


The fact that the treatment combinations in the most effective groups 
(SIFQ) were the exact reverse of the least effective groups (FSISp) calls 
for explanation. Groups tended to function more effectively under those 
conditions which were free from time pressures and which encouraged careful 
planning, than under conditions emphasizing speed of performance. It was 
hypothesized initially that groups would manifest most effectiveness when 
leader personality and instructions were congruent with task conditions. 
Yet the results failed to show that the SISIO groups were the most effective, 
a logical expectation if the congruency hypothesis is to hold true. The results, 
however, showed that Fast Instructions to Leaders was the crucial variable 
which differentiated the SISIQ groups from the SIFQ groups, with the 
latter manifesting most effectiveness. The differences between these two cate- 
gories of groups perhaps may be explained on the basis that fast instructions 
tend to impose pressure on the leader, effecting some degree of distance 
between himself and other group members; such distance may have been 
conducive to effective leadership. It should, of course, be pointed out that 
the notion of distance is purely conjectural since this dimension was not 
hypothesized or explicitly measured in the present investigation. 


Nevertheless, the application of the distance concept to the groups 
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functioning under Quality Task Conditions suggests that the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of the SISIQ and FFQ groups was due to the greater degree of 
similarity and dissimilarity respectively between the leaders and group 
members, as compared to the more effective SIFQ and FSIQ groups. 

The differentiation between leader and group members which was offered to 
explain the results obtained under Quality Task Conditions does not neces- 
sarily serve to explain the results obtained under Speed Task Conditions, 
since the two types of conditions may not represent opposite ends of the same 
psychological continuum. It may be conjectured that the FSISp groups 
experienced a sense of frustration because of the pressure to complete the 
task rapidly while the leader tended to hold the group back due to the 
slow instructions he received. Such frustration may have impaired effec- 


tiveness in solving the problem. 


2. Group Evaluations 


It can be noted that only one of the evaluation variables produced statis- 
tically significant results. FFQ leaders evaluated themselves more favorably 
than the FFSp leaders, while none of the other subgroup comparisons yielded 
significant differences. A consistent but not statistically significant trend 
to offer more favorable ratings was also noted for the FFQ leaders and 
groups in the other three evaluation variables. Berkowitz found (2) that a 
greater degree of satisfaction occurred among members of conference groups 
when the designated leader’s functions were centered in him alone. His 
results were obtained with ongoing conference groups of executives where 
pressure for speed of performance may be presumed to be relatively minimal. 
Berkowitz’s results may offer an explanation for the differences noted between 
the FFQ and FFSp groups; both leaders and members of the FFQ groups 
may have perceived the leader’s function and role as more differentiated from 
those of the group than did the leaders and members of the FFSp groups. 
Low satisfaction in these latter groups may also have been a function of 
excessive pressure for speed of performance induced by both Fast Instructions 
to Leaders and Speed Task Conditions. 

It should be noted that the concept of differentiation of role was also 
used to explain differences in effectiveness of the groups functioning under 
Quality Task Conditions. Although it was suggested that the FFQ groups 
were too dissimilar to be most effective, they manifested more satisfaction 
than the more effective groups. This perhaps suggests that, in general, 
satisfaction with performance and efficiency do not necessarily coincide in 


small group functioning. 
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3. Decision Time as a Measure of Personality 


The major implication in the verification of Hypothesis 4 is that decision 
time is related to obsessive personality characteristics. Since the item content 
of the Pt scale seems to tap such behavioral characteristics of obsessiveness as 
tendency to procrastinate or avoid coming to a decision, support is given 
to the notion that decision time is a behavioral correlate of the obsessive 
personality. 

The fact that decision time appears to have meaning beyond its psycho- 
physical measurements has important implications for the findings of this 
study regarding interaction. If the speed with which individuals make 
decisions is related to personality characteristics and is also interacting with 
situational variables, it can be assumed that the obtained interaction between 
decision time and the situational variables implies an interaction between 
leader personality and situational factors. 

Thus, the verified relationship between leader personality and situational 
factors is a crucial finding with respect to the basic notion of the present 
research that leadership behavior can be studied within the framework of an 
interactional theory. 

4. Congruency 


The results indicate that congruency as conceived and defined in this 
research is not an appropriate framework to investigate the direction of inter- 
action among the variables studied. Some of the differences noted, however, 
suggest that the optimal stimulus configuration for effective group functioning 
might best be hypothesized as consisting of dissimilar rather than similar, or 
congruent, variables. For example, a comparison between SISIQ and SIFQ 
groups revealed a higher level of effectiveness for the latter. Since the 
direction of the observed significant interactions was not consistent for all 
variable cémbinations, no generalizations regarding the above mentioned 
stimulus configurations may be made without further experimental evidence. 

Furthermore, Decision Time failed to be manifested in any of the dependent 
variables as a main effect; since congruency was based on the hypothesized 
formulations regarding Decision Time, further doubt may be cast on the 
concept of congruency as adopted in this study. Decision Time could have 
failed to emerge as a main effect because it is likely that it constitutes a 
personality variable which fluctuates widely depending on the conditions 
under which individuals function. For example, in a study dealing with the 
relationship between personality and decision time, Block and Peterson 
(3) suggested that “in a more complex decision situation where an auto- 
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matic response is unavailable and where the outcome of the decision is 
important . . . a fast decider would be vacillating and slow, while a. - . 
slow decider would by contrast be quite rapid in committing himself to 
behavior.” This statement raises the possibility that people tend to respond 
to, different conditions by shifting their decision-making behavior. Such 
a shift from the simple psychophysical to the more complex group situation 
could have occurred in the present investigation. 

A gap in what is known about the behavioral correlates of decision time 
seems to exist, not only for group performance but for individual performance 
as well. Since relatively little information is available regarding the effect 
of decision time in individual performance in relation to type of task, 
focusing attention on its effect as a personality variable in group performance 
was perhaps premature. 


J. SUMMARY 


This study investigated the interaction of fast and slow decision-time 
measures of appointed leaders, with task conditions calling for speed or 
quality of group problem-solving performance. The study tested the general 
hypothesis that groups under conditions and instructions presumed to be 
congruent with decision-time characteristics of their leaders would be more 
effective than groups functioning under conditions and instructions non- 
congruent with leader decision-time characteristics. Three categories of 
congruency were proposed for the eight possible configurations of the three 
independent variables. Sixty-four four-man groups were investigated. Sig- 
nificant second-order interactions were obtained in four of the 12 dependent 
variables, but the direction of the interactions was not consistent with the 
hypothesized congruency. 

Empirically it was found that in general the SIFQ treatment combi- 
nation was the most effective with respect to group productivity. It was 
suggested post hoc that: (a) pressure for speed tends to reduce effectiveness; 
and (b) group effectiveness is likely to be higher under Quality Task Con- 
ditions when the leader’s behavior differentiates him to some extent from 
the other members of the group in terms of the speed with which he makes 
decisions. 

As hypothesized, decision-time characteristics were shown to be related to 
the Pt scale of the MMPI, indicating that slowness in coming to a decision 
is a behavioral correlate of the obsessive personality syndrome associated with 
the scale. The hypothesis regarding the relationship between speed of decision 
and Hy scale was not verified. 
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Although the results of the investigation showed no consistent effect of 
the leader’s personality characteristics on group performance, a small but 
significant amount of evidence was obtained to suggest that leader personality 
is likely to have some effect on the group. The direction of this effect 
however, is at present unpredictable wihtin the framework of the variables 
investigated in this study. 
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THE MORAL REPUTATION CORRELATES OF COMPETENCE 
REPUTATION*® 


Department of Psychology, Oklahoma State University 


Roy GLADSTONE d 


A. PROBLEM 


This experiment was designed to discover whether Ss, given socially 
evaluative but morally neutral information about children, would have 
stereotyped expectations about the moral characteristics of those children. 
To this end a kind of case history was developed for each of the children. 
The information given described two children as generally competent and 
two as generally incompetent. The case histories were modified into two 
forms varying only in the adjectives used. In one form the evaluative 
adjectives were varied while in the other form the adjectives “good” and 
“bad” were used throughout to indicate the evaluation. The latter material 
was designed (fruitlessly as it turned out) to discover whether the moral 
meaning of good and bad might not have a conditioning effect. 

Both forms were followed by the same questions. The questions were 
of the “guess-who’’ form, some ascribing competency, others ascribing moral 
behavior. It was the latter questions, the answers to which had not been 
supplied, which were the critical questions. The answers to the others were 
ignored, All the questions were repeated twice, first as forced-choice ques- 
tions, then with the inclusion of “no information given” as an alternative. 
The latter questions were designed to discover whether or not the Ss knew 
they were answering the critical questions on the basis of inference. The S 
could give as many answers to each question as he wished but was required 
to give at least one answer. 

After finishing the questions the Ss were allowed to comment on the 
feelings they had had while dealing with the material and the questions. 


B. QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire is largely reproduced below. Questions 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 16, and the counterparts of those questions in the second (repeated) set of 
questions are the critical questions. The material was given to the Ss in 
reproduced form with separate answer sheets. The directions on the first 
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and second pages were read with special emphasis upon those portions 
indicating that the Ss were to ask no questions after starting and to answer 
all the questions. It was pointed out that they could say what they thought 
about the material on the last page. 


Directions: Read the following information as rapidly as you can and 
still understand it. After finishing the material you will be asked some 
questions based upon it. 

Fred, Jim, Ted and Jack were all the same age, they all grew up in 
the same small town, and then went to the same schools, They were in 
school before I got to know them. Fred was an excellent student and, 
in contrast to some students who made high grades by sheer labor, 
Fred had a fine head on his shoulders. Ted was a very competent 
mechanic. Ted’s high mechanical ability enabled him to sail through his 
shop courses with ease. 

Unfortunately, Jim and Jack were poor students. Jim’s faulty 
arithmetic was the despair of his teacher while Jack’s reading nearly 
drove his teachers frantic. 

All four boys went out for athletics. Ted was outstanding as a half- 
back while Fred’s expert fielding made him outstanding at baseball. 
Basketball was the sport chosen by Jack but persistent fumbling kept 
him on the sidelines, Likewise, Jim’s inability to hold the ball kept him 
off the football team. 

As might be expected, Fred and Ted liked school while Jim and 
Jack disliked school. Since the teachers in the school were really 
a decent lot, Fred and Ted’s reaction pleased them and Jim and 
Jack’s reaction really distressed them. Nevertheless, there was a general 
feeling that Ted and Fred would be successful while the feeling was 
pretty general that Jim and Jack would be unsuccessful. 

One of the counselors became interested in this reaction and decided to 
try to discover just how valid it was. He did a study several years after 
the boys had graduated. He emerged with the following report: 


Automobile 
Jack: ancient Oldsmobile 
Ted: late model Mercury 
Fred: late model Buick 
Jim: dilapitated Kaiser 
Work and Reputation in Work 

Jim: inept carpenter 

Fred: good salesman 


Jack: inefficient clerk 
Ted: competent bank teller 


Home appearance 
Jack: shabby, small 
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Ted: clean, fairly large, attractive 
Jim: poor section of town, paint peeling 
Fred: lovely, spacious 


Turn this page over and go on with the next page. Read the Directions 
carefully. 

Work rapidly in answering the following questions. Do not turn back 
to the information sheet, Answer all the questions. Some of the ques- 
tions require you to make an inference from what you have read 
rather than being directly stated in that material. Do mot ask any 
questions until the papers are collected. After that you may ask questions. 

Use the answer sheet provided. There may be more than one right 
answer. Do not change any answers after you have put them down. 


(1) Who was (were) the best student(s) ? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(2) Who was (were) liked by the teachers? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(3) Who was (were) best in arithmetic? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(4) Who cheated on tests? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(5) Who was (were) best in automotive mechanics? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(6) Who was (were) most willing to help th 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(7) Who was (were) best in football? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(8) Who was (were) willing to cheat in order to win on the playground? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(9) Who was (were) best in baseball? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim i 
(10) Who tended to pick on smaller children? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(11) Who had most difficulty with arithmetic? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(12) Who was outstandingly kind to the crippled mascot of the teams? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (el Jack (d) Jim 
(13) Who had most difficulty with reading? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
(14) Who failed to make the basketball team? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (4) Jim 
(15) Whose careers seemed most desirable? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 


¢ other children in school? 
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(16) Who picked up little things on the job and brought them home 
for his personal use? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(17) The teachers made predictions about the future success of the 
boys. Which boys were they right about? 
(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

Go on to the next page. 

On the next page the questions given above were repeated with the 
following alternatives: (a) No information given (b) Ted (c) Fred 
(d) Jack (e) Jim. This was followed by another page, mostly blank 
which was headed: 

While working on the preceding material most people have reactions 
of one sort or another which they don’t have when dealing with most 


of the things they read and questions they answer. What reactions 
did you have while working on it? 


C. SUBJECTS 


Forty-one Ss answered the questionnaire reproduced above while 42 
answered the modified form. Four answer sheets were voided as a result of 
not having answers to the critical questions or of having marks on all 
four alternatives on all or most of those questions, The Ss were all students 
at the Oklahoma State University taking Introductory Psychology. There 
were about 60 per cent freshmen, 30 per cent sophomores, five per cent 
juniors and five per cent seniors. Females comprised 60 per cent of the 
class, males 40 per cent. 

The occupations of their fathers as indicated by the Ss ranged from 
“farmer and laborer” to “bank director.” Evaluating the occupations rather 
crudely with the aid of the Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale Manual, 
Table 2 (1), there were about five per cent at the lower-working level, 
10 per cent working, 30 per cent middle-working, 30 per cent middle, 
20 per cent upper-middle, five per cent upper, and zero per cent upper-upPer- 
The number in the upper class is probably inflated. 


D. RESULTS 


When the students answered the portion of the questions on which they 
were allowed to answer “no information given,” they showed overwhelmingly 
that they realized they had been given no direct information from which 
they might have been enabled to give answers to the critical questions. There 
were 448 “no information” answers to 31 answers of any other kind. The 
essay material gave additional evidence that the Ss were aware of the 
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circumstances and indicated, in addition, that many Ss felt they had been 
confused by the inférmation and could not remember well who had done 
what. Several of the Ss indicated discomfort in being forced to make an 
evaluation without sufficient information. Some stated rather indignantly 
that just because a boy is not a good student is is no indication that he will 
cheat. 

Whatever the memory faults or qualms of conscience of the Ss they 
were not prevented from giving overwhelming blanket disapproval to Jack 
and Jim, the incompetents, when forced to “guess who.” 

The votes were counted as follows: if the § voted for Ted or Fred this 
was one vote for the team of Ted and Fred. If 8 voted for both Ted and 
Fred this was still counted as one vote. Some Ss yoted for both teams. 

On the question, “who cheated on tests?” (Question 4) the Ss inferred 
Jack and Jim (the incompetents), 78 to four. When asked who was willing 
to help other children (Question 6) the Ss said Ted and Fred, 78 to four. 
The vote on Question 8 (cheating) named Jack and Jim, 74 to five. On 
Question 10 (bullying) Jack and Jim were voted the culprits, 77 to three. 
On Question 12 (who was kind?) Ted and Fred were elected 72 to 15. 
On Question 16 (theft) the vote was 68 to 15 against Jack and Jim. The 
indignant Ss were only slightly less extreme in their indictment of Jack 
and Jim. 

One question, “who was liked by the teachers?” was an anomaly designed 
to make the process of inference seem tenable. As expected, on the forced- 
choice question the Ss inferred that Ted and Fred would be liked, the vote 
being 78 to three, but the surprise came on Question 19 when the Ss were 
allowed to answer “no information.” They answered as follows: no informa- 
tion, 17; Ted and Fred, 68; and Jack and Jim, three. Apparently the Ss 
were convinced that poor students just aren’t loved by teachers. Also they 
were evidently confused by the switch in alternatives since many voted “no 
information” and “Ted” both. 

There was no evidence of the conditioning effects of the words “good” 
and “bad.” This is not to say that there was no conditioning—the overwhelm- 
ing stereotyping effects gave the conditioning effects, if any, scant chance 
to evidence themselves. Of course it is possible to suggest that the results 
obtained were a partial function of the conditioning powers of all the 
adjectives, but the fact that many of the Ss recognized that they were 
answering on the basis of an incompetent-immoral stereotype militates 
against the conditioning hypothesis. However, only further experimentation 
can settle the question. 
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E. CONCLUSION 


Poor Jacks and Jims. 
F. SUMMARY 


Two fictitious boys were described as competent in many areas and two as 
incompetent in the same areas. College students, principally of the middłe 
class, then were given forced-choice tests requiring them to decide which 
of the boys would be moral and kind and which immoral and not kind. 
Overwhelmingly the students indicated they thought the competent boys 
would be moral and kind and the incompetent boys would be immoral and 
not kind. 

While verbal conditioning could be used to explain the results it seems 
more reasonable to assume that stereotyping is the real culprit. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In light of earlier findings (2) concerning university student attitudes 
towards presidential candidates of different categories (racial and religious) 
a question arose as to whether students participating in a Mock Political 
Presidential Convention would display different attitudes from students 
polled in University Courses and in Religious Foundations. 

The secretary of the 1960 Mock Political Convention at a Midwestern 
University, a senior woman, agreed to cooperate with the experimenters by 
issuing poll blanks and instructions to State chairmen prior to the actual 
Spring 1960 Convention. They in turn distributed the polls at their state 
meetings. Since delegates were chosen from all undergraduate housing units 
on campus—university, fraternity and cooperative—this seemed to provide a 
good representation of all undergraduates. 

Several questions were explored with the Mock Political Convention data 
beyond those examined in the earlier study. One such question was whether 
there might be a difference in response between delegates asked to nominate 
a party presidential candidate and those asked to vote for a presidential 
candidate. 

The following hypotheses were formulated concerning students’ voting 
attitudes: 5 

Hypothesis 1. Students who attend the Mock Political Convention are 
not more free to vote for a candidate regardless of his category than are 


students polled in University Classes. ; 
Hypothesis 2. Students attending a Mock Political Convention are not 
more free to vote for a qualified candidate regardless of category than are 


students polled in Religious Foundations. 


a Baa 
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D 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 17, 1961. 

1 Part I of this study appeared in The Journal of Psychology, 1961, 51, 233-246. 

2 We wish to acknowledge the aid of the Human Relations Research Fund in 
compiling statistical data, and the cooperation of Miss Judith Post, student secretary 
of the 1960 Mock Political Convention, in obtaining this data. 
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Hypothesis 3. Students attending a Mock Political Convention are not 
more free to vote for a candidate regardless of category than are students 
polled in University Classes and Religious Foundations combined. 

Hypothesis 4. There are no differences between students who declare 
their allegiance to various political parties or to No Party in voting for 
a candidate regardless of race or religion. 

Hypothesis 5. Students are not more free to nominate a candidate of a 
‘given category than to vote for him. 

Hypothesis 6. Women students are not more liberal than iaen students 
in considering a candidate on his own merits rather than on his category. 

Hypothesis 7. Students who are polled after attending the Mock Political 
Convention, which included hearing a non-political good citizenship address, 
are not more liberal than those who are polled before the Convention. 


B. PROCEDURE 
The poll asked: 


Would you nominate as your party’s presidential candidate a generally 
qualified man in the party if he happened to be a—(Catholic, Jew, 
Negro, Protestant) ? 


The order of the four categories was rotated on the blanks as in the earlier 
study. Half of the blanks read, “ . . . vote for...” and half, “ . . . nominate 
...” Half of the blanks listed “Republican” first for party designation and 
half “Democrat.” The 16 orders were distributed in sequence in each 
group. Chairmen read instructions similar to those read by leaders before 
University Classes and Religious Foundations, 


A number of state chairmen did not poll their delegates before the Conven- 
tion. The secretary of the Convention requested those chairmen to poll their 
delegates after the Convention to provide additional research material concern- 
ing the possible impact of the Convention and of the keynote speaker on the 
voting prejudices of the delegates. The speaker, Former Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin of Maryland, delivered a nonpartisan, exhortive talk 
stressing the responsibilities of good citizenship and the need for careful 
appraisal of the qualifications of each candidate without regard to race 
or creed, 

The “Before” and “After” categories listed in the tables refer to those 
who were polled before the Convention and those who were polled after the 
Convention (and of course after Governor McKeldin’s address). 
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C. SUBJECTS 


The subjects were undergraduate delegates attending a Mock Political 
Convention. The numbers who filled out the poll were: 


Nominate Vote Total 

“Before” 119 121 240 
“After” 190 186 376 
616 


The 616 replies represent approximately 42 per cent of the delegates 
attending the Convention. (See Table 1 for the numbers in various sub- 


groups.) 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS BY GROUPS 
“Before” “After” 

Nominate Vote Nominate Vote 

(119) (121) (190) (186) 

Men 86 92 171 162 
Women 33 29 19 24 
Seniors 30 34 51 43 
Juniors 31 42 57 51 
Sophomores 39 26 47 S 64 
Freshmen 19 19 35 28 
Republicans 76 83 97 97 
Democrats 22 19 54 56 
No Party 20 17 35 31 
Other Party 1 2 4 2 


Six hundred seventy-three subjects were polled earlier in the year, 325 in 
University Classes and 348 in Religious Foundations.* 

The authors decided in advance not to ask the students at he Mock 
Political Convention whether they had or had not taken the poll previously 
(in University Classes or in Religious Foundations). There may, therefore, 
be some overlap although the size of the total student body, approximately 
14,000, minimizes the likelihood of overlap. No students commented either 
before or after the Mock Political Convention on having previously seen 
the poll. 


3 The Convention was attended by 1447 delegates. } y ` 
4 The total undergraduate student body of approximately 12,000 is EE 
the various schools of the University in about the following numbers: 4, 3 
Engineering; 1,400 Agriculture; 800 Home Economics; 300 Industrial Management; 


300 Pharmacy; 4,300 Science, Education and Humanities; 200 unclassified. 
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D. Frvpines 


Throughout this study, the percentages of those who voted “for” (+), 
“not sure” (0), and “against” (—) each category of candidate were 
calculated, and the significance of the differences between the percentages 
were arrived at by a two-tail test as in the preceding study (1). The choices 
by percentages are presented in Table 2 (“‘nominate” and “vote” combined). 

Comparisons between the first study (in which students were polled in 
University Classes and in Religious Foundation groups) and the present 
study (in which students were polled in connection with the Mock Political 
Convention in the spring of 1960) are presented in Table 3. It should be 
noted that in this table the polls taken before and after the Convention are 


TABLE 3 
Srupy I vs. Srupy II, Mock POLITICAL Convention (Vore)* 
(“Berore” AND “Arter” COMBINED) 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 


S A 
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325 307 348 307 673 307 
N DH 3 D 
Catholic + .20 U .05 RF st 
0 
— .10 MP .02 MP .05 MP 
ew .001 U .001 RF 001 I 
d F .20 MP 
— .001 MP .001 MP .001 MP 
Negro + .05 U .001 RF ls I 
0 02 U 10 
= .001 MP .001 MP .001 MP 


* Higher: U, University courses; RF, Religious Foundations; I, University courses 
Plus Religious Foundations; MP, Mock Political Convention. 
combined, and it should be noted also that only those polls dealing with 
voting for the candidate could be used to compare with the first study 
inasmuch as the question of nomination was not raised in the first study. The 
table reads as follows: 
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Students in the University Courses state that they would vote for a 
well qualified man regardless of his category (Jew) in contrast to 
the students polled in the Mock Political Convention. The latter students, 
those at the Mock Political Convention, state that they would not vote 
for a well qualified candidate if he were a Jew, differing from the 
students in the University Courses in this respect at the .001 level. 


Hypothesis 1, that students who attend the Mock Political Convention are 
not more free to vote for a candidate regardless of his category than are 
students polled in University Classes, is not rejected (see Table 3). In fact, 
it becomes apparent that the students polled in University Classes are 
significantly more free to vote for a candidate regardless of his category (at 
the .20 level for a Catholic, at the .001 level for a Jew, and at the .05 level 
for a Negro) than are the students who attend the Mock Political Conven- 
tion. The second group of students are significantly more against a qualified 
candidate of various categories than are the students in University Classes 
(at the .10 level against a Catholic, at the .001 level against a Jew and at 
the .001 level against a Negro). 

Hypothesis 2, that the students attending a Mock Political Convention 
are not more free to vote for a qualified candidate regardless of a category 
than are students polled in Religious Foundations, is also not rejected and 
in fact the exact opposite is established (see Table 3). The students in the 
Religious Foundations are decisively more free to vote for a candidate regard- 
less of his category (at the .05 level for a Catholic, at the .001 level for a 
Jew, at the 001 level for a Negro) than are the students who were polled at 
the Mock Political Convention. Those at the Mock Political Convention 
are significantly against various categories of candidates regardless of their 
being well qualified (at the .02 level for a Catholic, at the .001 level for a 
Jew, at the .001 level for a Negro). 


Similarly Hypothesis 3, that students attending a Mock Political Con- 
vention are not more free to vote for a candidate regardless of category than 
are students polled in University Classes and in Religious Foundations 
combined, is also not rejected (see Table 3). Students in the first study 
(University Classes and Religious Foundations) are statistically significantly 
more in favor of a candidate regardless of his category than are the students 
attending the Mock Political Convention (at the .05 level in favor of a 
Catholic, at the .001 level in favor of a Jew and at the .001 level in favor 
of a Negro). The exact opposite of the hypothesis is established in that the 
students at the Mock Political Convention are statistically significantly more 
against a candidate in each of these three categories than are students in 
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Untversity Classes and Religious Foundations combined (at the .05 level 
against a Catholic, at the .001 level against a Jew and at the .001 level 
against a Negro). 

Further information will be presented below comparing the men in 
Study I with the men in Study II and also the women in Study I with the 
women in Study II. 

Interesting questions are raised concerning the students who choose to 
attend Mock Political Conventions and concerning also what may be needed 
by way of preparation for a Mock Political Convention in order to insure 
its being a worthwhile citizenship experience. Comments will be presented 
below. 

Hypothesis 4, that there are no differences between students who declare 
their allegiance to various political parties or to No Party in voting for a 
candidate regardless of race or religion, appears to be rejected by the material 


TABLE 4 
Party vs, PARTY: Mock POLITICAL ConvENTION® 
(Vore ann NOMINATE COMBINED; “Brrore” AND “AFTER” COMBINED) 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 
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* Higher: R, Republican; D, Democrat; No, No Party. 
presented in Table 4. As will be seen, differences between party adherence 
appeared only in connection with a Catholic candidate. No significant differ- 
ences appeared with respect to a Jewish candidate or a Negro candidate, and 
here, as in almost all other comparisons in the study, no differences appeared 
with respect to a Protestant candidate. 

In the 27 possible comparisons relating to a candidate who is a Catholic, 
a Jew or a Negro, three differences significant at the 10 level or better 
would be expected and one and a third at the 05 level or better, whereas 
five appear at the .10 level or better and three at the .05 level or better. If 
one includes the Protestants, thus making 36 possible comparisons, there 
would be four differences expected at the .10 level or better and two at the 
05 level or better, whereas five and three did appear. 
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‘The Democrats are more in favor of a Catholic than the Republicans, ‘and 
the Republicans are more uncertain about a Catholic than the Democrats. 
Similarly, the No Party group is more uncertain about a Catholic than the 
Democrats. At the .10 level the No Party group is more in favor of a 
Catholic than the Republicans, and the Republicans are more against a 
Catholic than the No Party group. 

Hypothesis 5, that students are not more free to nominate a candidate 
of a given category than to vote for him, is not rejected and also the 
opposite hypothesis is not rejected, namely, that students are not more free 
to vote for a candidate of a given category than to nominate him. In the 
nine possible comparisons (or 12 including the Protestant candidate), only 
one difference appeared at the .02 level and one at the .20 level. No other 
differences even approaching significance appeared, making it seem probable 
that the .02 level difference of the group feeling more uncertain about 
voting for a Jew than nominating him is a chance effect. (The .20 level 
difference was that of being more in favor of nominating a Jew than of voting 
for him.) Even though experienced citizens and statesmen may consider 
the nomination of a candidate a more crucial operation because from that 
point on the party is tied to that nominee for better or for worse, the 
students polled both before the Mock Political Convention and after appar- 


ently felt no difference in the crucialness of nominating a man or of voting 
for him. 


i Hypothesis 6, that women students are not more liberal than men students 
in considering a candidate on this own merits rather than on his category, is 


TABLE 5 
MEN vs. WoMEN: Mock POLITICAL ConvENTION* 
(Votre AND NOMINATE COMBINED; “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” COMBINED) 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 
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rejected. As will be seen in Table 5, the women students in this study 
apparently are more liberal than the men students. 

No significant differences between the men and the women appear with 
respect to a Catholic candidate or a Protestant candidate. In the nine possible 
comparisons (or 12 including the Protestant candidate), one (or 1.2) would 
be expected at the .10 level of significance and less than one at the DI or 
better level of significance, whereas four appear at the .10 level or better and 
three at the .01 level or better. 

Women are decisively more favorable than the men towards nominating 
or voting for a Negro and at the .10 level more favorable than the men 
towards nominating or voting for a Jew. Men are significantly more against 
a Negro and more against a Jew than are the women. 

In Study I, in which the students were polled in University courses 
and in Religious Foundations, a comparison between the choices of men and 
women students had not previously been made and was made at this time 
(485 men and 188 women). In the 27 possible comparisons (or 36 including 
the Protestant candidate) in University Courses, in Religious Foundations, 
or in University Courses and Religious Foundations combined, no difference 
between men and women reaches the .05 level or better. Three differences 
reach the .10 level and four differences reached the .20 level. Hypothesis 6 
applied to Study I is not rejected although in the three differences at the 
-10 level, a slight trend for the women to be a little more liberal is suggested. 
In University Courses the women are more favorable than the men to a 
Negro candidate; whereas, in the Religious P oundations the men are more 
favorable to a Negro than the women and (at the .20 level) the women 
are more uncertain about a Negro than the men. When University Courses 
and the Religious Foundations are combined, the men are more, against a 
Negro candidate than the women. The most feasible conclusion with the 
present data from Study I is that there are no real differences between 
men and women in their freedom from prejudice in choosing a candidate in 
University Courses and in Religious Foundation groups. í 

The finding that there are real differences between men and women in 
the Mock Political Convention poll and that there seem to be no differences 
between men and women in the University Courses and Religious Foundations 
is striking, It was decided, consequently, that it would be of interest to 
compare the men of the first study with the men of the second study and, 
similarly, to compare the women of the first study with the women of the 
second study. 
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TABLE 6 
Srupy I vs. Stupy II, Mock POLITICAL CONVENTION (Vore)® 
(“Berore” AND “AFTER” COMBINED) 
MEN 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 
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* Higher: U, University Courses; RF, Religious Foundations; I, University 
Courses plus Religious Foundations; MP, Mock Political Convention, II. 

The comparisons between the men of the two studies will be found in 
Table 6, and the comparisons between the women of the two studies will 
be found in Table 7. Reference should be made to Table 3 and especially 
to the fact that Hypothesis 3 is not rejected, that students attending a Mock 
Political Convention are not more free to vote for a candidate regardless of 
category than are students polled in University Classes and in Religious 
Foundations combined. As was stated above, the exact opposite is found to 
be the case; the students in University Courses and in Religious Foundations 
are found to be distinctly more free to vote for a candidate regardless of his 
category than are the students attending the Mock Political Convention who 
are distinctly less free to vote for a candidate regardless of his category. 
As will be seen in Table 6, the sample of men students in the two studies 
is radically different when those polled at the Mock Political Convention 
are compared with those in University courses, with those in Religious Foun- 
dations or with the combined group of University courses and Religious 
Foundation students. Except for the difference between Study I and the Mock 
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TABLE 7 
Stupy I vs. Stupy II, Mock Poutricat Convention (Vore)* 
(“BEFORE” AND “AFTER” COMBINED) 
WOMEN 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 
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* Higher: U, University Courses; RF, Religious Foundations; I, University 
Courses plus Religious Foundations; MP, Mock Political Convention, II. 
Political Convention concerning freedom to vote for a Catholic, which is 
at the .20 level, the men of Study J being more liberal than the men at the 
Mock Political Convention, all of the other differences are highly significant 
at the .05 level or better. The men in Study I are more free to vote for a 
Jew or for a Negro as well as seeming to be more free to vote for & Catholic. 
The men at the Mock Political Convention are significantly more against 
a Catholic, against a Jew and against a Negro than are the men of Study I. 

The women are less different in the two studies than are the men, but 
there are enough statistically significant differences to uphold Hypothesis 3 
in the case of the women as well as in the case of the men. The differences 


between the two groups of women are more marked when those in the 


Religious Foundations are compared with those at the Mock Political Con- 
are compared with those at 


vention than when those in University Classes 
the Mock Political Convention. The differences show the same general 
picture when all of the women of Study I are compared with the women 
at the Mock Political Convention. The women of Study I are more free to 
vote for a Jew (at the .10 level) and to vote for a Negro than are the 
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women at the Mock Political Convention, and the women at the Mock 
Political Convention are significantly more against a Jew and against a 
Negro than are the women in Study I. 

Whether the group be analyzed in terms of the sexes alone or the whole 
group together, it is apparent that students with quite different attitudes of 
liberality or of prejudice attend a Mock Political Convention from the gen- 
erality of the Student Body as found in University Courses or from those 
groups of students who are active in Religious Foundations. A discussion 
of this phenomenon is presented below. 

Hypothesis 7, that students who are polled after attending the Mock 
Political Convention, including hearing a non-political good citizenship 
address, are not more liberal than those who were polled before the Con- 
vention is not rejected (see Table 8). When the total group, with the polls 

TABLE 8 
Mock PoriticaL CONVENTION* 


(NoMINATE AnD VOTE COMBINED; “BEFORE” COMPARED WITH “Aprer”) 
Significant and Near Significant Differences 


Men and Women 


z "zx combined 
"e a d 
ass ou eS 
‘ee RE 
C] o S sa 
< 
SEL E E 
N 178 333 240 376 
Catholic + 
0 20B 
=> 01 A OI A 
Jew + \ 
0 001 B 01B 
E 01 A 01 A 
Negro ob 
0 
= .20 B 


* Higher: B, “before”; A, “after.” 


of men and women combined, are compared in their attitudes before and 
after the Convention, the group after the Convention is not only not more liberal 
but is clearly more bound by prejudice. The group taking the poll after the 
Convention is significantly more against a Catholic and against a Jew at 
the .01 level. It is interesting to note that those who were polled before 
the Convention were significantly more uncertain about a Jew and at the 
-20 level about a Catholic. ; 
When the men who voted before and after the Convention are compared 
separately, those who voted after are significantly more against a Catholic 


Zei 
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and against a Jew. The men who voted before the Convention were sig- 
nificantly more uncertain. about a Jew and, at the .20 level, they were 
against a Negro. 

An interesting difference is suggested between the attitudes of the women 
and the attitudes of the men. None of the comparisons between women who 
were polled before the Convention and those who were polled after the Con- 
vention give significant differences. None reach even the .20 level; however, 
the direction’ of the smaller differences may be interesting to note. The 
women who were polled after the Convention were more in favor of a 
Catholic and a Jew and a Negro than those who voted before. Those women 
who voted before the Convention were more uncertain about a Catholic 
and more against a Jew and a Negro. 

One difference between the two groups of men which did not reach the 
20 level was nevertheless in the direction of the men before the Convention 
being more favorable to a Catholic than the men after the Convention. Also 
the me’ before the Convention (close to the 20 level) were more uncertain 
about a Catholic than those after the Convention. In the same way, those 
men polled before the Convention were more uncertain about a Negro than 
those polled after. The positions of the men before and after the Convention 
were almost identical in terms of selecting a man on his merits regardless 
of whether he was a Jew or a Negro. 

There seems to be a suggestion here of a question which might be inter- 
esting to study further; namely, that the women may have been more re- 
sponsive to the good citizenship address and to the Convention itself in terms 
of good citizenship than were the men. 

In considering the differences th/.t did appear between those polled before 
and those polled after the Convention, it should be noted that the categories 
in which significant differences appeared were not necessarily the levels which 
had the most votes for the category in question. In the case of the combined 
votes of men and women, the percentages at each level for each category of 


candidate were as follows (fractional percentages have been rounded off): 
Before After 
: en 57 
Catholic a fe +20 
ZK wR LS Mer) 
42 43 
Jew 2 KS 33 **,22 
KZ **25 #* 35 
ER Ki 
Negro i Oi E 


53 Ad 
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The comparisons which yield significant differences are double starred and 
the one which was at the .20 level has a single star. 

Although there are significantly more students who would vote against a 
Catholic after the Convention than before it, yet more students both “before” 
and “after” the Convention would vote for a qualified man if he were a 
Catholic than would refuse to vote for him. In the same way, with a Jew, 
there were more students both before and after the Convention who would 
vote for a Jew if he were well qualified than were uncertain or were against 
a Jew, but amongst those who were uncertain there were more before the 
Convention than after it and amongst those against a Jew, more after the 
Convention than before it. 

There were no significant differences before and after the Convention in 
connection with a Negro, but nevertheless more students both before and 
after would vote against a qualified man if he were a Negro. 


E. SUMMARY ° 


1. Students polled in University Classes are more free to vote for a 


candidate regardless of his category than students who attend the Mock 
Political Convention. 


2. Students polled in Religious Foundations are more free to vote for a 


candidate regardless of his category than students who attend the Mock 
Political Convention. 


3. The combined group of students polled in University Classes and in 
Religious Foundations are, as a whole group, more free to vote for a candidate 
regardless of his category than student) who attend the Mock Political 
Campaign. d 

4. Students who declare themselves to be allied with different political 


parties do sliow differences in their freedom to vote for or to nominate a qualified 
candidate regardless of his category. 


5. No differences appear between nominating a candidate or voting for a 
candidate in the present study. 

6. Women students at a Mock Political Convention are more free to 
nominate or to vote for a candidate regardless of his category than are men 
students. In University classes and in Religious Foundations, and in both 
combined, differences between men and women do not appear. 

7. The difference in freedom to vote for a candidate regardless of his 
category that was found between University Classes and Religious Foun- 
dations on the one hand and the Mock Political Convention on the other 


| 
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hand was observed between both the two groups of men and the two groups 
of women. 

8. The students polled after the Mock Political Convention were less 
free to vote for a candidate or to nominate him, whatever may be his cate- 
gory, than those polled before the Convention. 

9. Significant differences occur in “for,” “unsure” or “against” poll 
choices regardless of whether the attitude draws the largest number of choices 
or the lowest for a candidate of that category. 


F. Discussion 


1. There are a number of relevant questions to be considered in connection 
with the findings that indicate that the students at the Mock Political Con- 
vention are less liberal than those polled earlier. Does a Mock Political Con- 
vention attract a more closed-minded group within a student body? In this 
connection it must be noted that the subject matter majors (the School in 
the University) of the students at the Mock Political Convention are not 
known. In the first study senior engineers were found to be less liberal than 
seniors in a course in Great Issues in the School of Science, Education and 
Humanities, Did the Mock Political Convention attract more students from 
engineering than the proportion measured in the first study or more students 
from Science, Education and Humanities whose professors might have en- 
couraged them to attend the Convention? Further studies before the next 
presidential campaign could throw light on some of these questions. 

If it is assumed that there is no special selection of engineers for this Mock 
Political Convention, and if it iy further noted that the students polled 
after the Convention are less liberal than those polled before the Convention, 
it appears that the Mock Political Convention as presently conducted at 
the University in question is not an exercise in developing in the participants 
more thoughtful attitudes concerning the selection of public servants. 

More politically committed students seem to have attended the Mock 
Political Convention as indicated by a No Party representation of 17 per 
cent compared with 22 per cent of No Party students in Study I. This 
suggests that there was some relevant factor of self-selection of the Mock 
Political Convention participants. A 

2. The fact that differences between parties in this study are limited to 
the Catholic candidate whereas differences between parties in Study I 
appear also in the various other racial and religious minorities may suggest 


that the ever-approaching presidential election caused participants in the 


Mock Political Convention to give greater consideration to the real possi- 
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bility of a Catholic presidential candidate, which may then have focused 
sharpened their differences. Contrasting attitudes might not be as clear eut 
when the students were considering the entirely theoretical issue of a Jew or _ 
a Negro as a candidate as against the reality of a Catholic candidate. It is. ; 
to be remembered in this connection that the first poll was taken in the fall 
of 1959, and the second poll in the spring of 1960 at which time the presi- 
dential campaigns were growing more vivid. Nun 

3. It is only in the case of a Negro candidate (sce Table 2) that the 
largest number of students is against the candidate (with one exception— 
women after the Convention) whereas, in the case of candidates in all other — 
categories the number of students for the candidate is higher than the number 
against him. This situation was not the same in Study I (see Table 4, 
Study I) in which case all the Religious Foundation students and the seniors d 
in Great Issues courses showed more votes for a Negro candidate than against 
him. The Government classes (freshmen) showed a slightly greater number — 
against rather than for a Negro (36 per cent and 31 per cent). Only the — 
engineers (seniors) showed a decisive plurality against rather than for Lë 
Negro (45 per cent and 20 per cent). In spite of the somewhat more liberal 
attitudes of Study I, the present study seems to illustrate the grave problem — 
confronting the country. 

4. Does the present study suggest that men students are in need of Lë: 
considerably greater amount of course work in the social sciences and in the _ 
humanities? Women students are found to be more liberal in their attitudes 
in this study. 

When women are evaluated in terms "of the possible effect of the good 
citizenship address and of attendance a? the Convention, no differences — 
appear. However, when men are similarly considered, a disturbing phenom- — 
enon presents itself, Men polled after the Convention are more rejecting of — 
qualified candidates who are Catholic or Jewish than those polled before the — 
Convention, and this same trend, though with a smaller difference, is reflected 
concerning the Negro. D 

Does this imply that exhortation has a negative effect and that positive — 
education may be harmful? The answer is not as disturbing if consideration 
is given to the setting in which the educational program takes place. E 
dently, there is a time and place for everything, and the Mock Political éi 
Convention as it is conducted at this University perhaps leaves no room for 
a good citizenship talk in the minds of the delegates who are coming to have ` 
fun, to wave pennants, to shout into walkie talkies and to ask disrupting 
questions based on Robert’s Rules of Order. 
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5. College authorities in charge of a Mock Political Convention may wish 
to reconsider the purpose of the Convention. If the purpose of the Convention 
is to develop more democratically oriented students, alert to the nominating 
and the voting procedures of our country, then it may be necessary to devote 
more time to educating students participating in the Convention. Otherwise, 
the Convention may instill in many students exactly the opposite outlook 
from that which college faculties desire. Students may thoroughly enjoy the 
noises and the tumult of the Convention at the time, but they may leave the 
Convention feeling disillusioned, concluding that this democratic institution 
is only a noisy circus for the masses. 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: A SAMPLE OF SEXUAL OFFENDERS** 


University of Rochester 


Emory L. Cowen AND GEORGE STRICKER 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


In a series of prior investigations, we have obtained data on the social 
desirability (S-D) stereotypes of a number of different groups and, under 
a variety of instructional sets (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 16). On the basis of this 
earlier work, it has become increasingly evident that there is a remarkable 
constancy across seemingly diverse groups, in the relative ordering of the 
S-D properties of trait descriptive adjectives. This is not to say that rating 
differences among such groups have been absent; rather when they occur 
such differences are confined primarily to absolute aspects of the ratings 
rather than to the relative placement of terms on an S-D continuum. At 
a somewhat more operational level, then, intercorrelations in mean SD 
values across groups have, uniformly, been extraordinarily high, whereas in 
directional analyses specific groups have been found to produce very extreme 
ratings (4), very variable ratings (7), or ratings with across the board 
elevation of S-D responses (6). 

As a particular illustration of this broader principle, in our earlier investi- 


gation of the $-D stereotypes of an alcoholic sample (16), we found this 


group, more so than any sample,studied thus far, to be significantly char- 


acterized by a response set of clinging to the middle of the rating continuum 
and avoidance of the extremes. This finding gave rise to the. question of 
whether this reaction was a function of unique attributes of the alcoholic or 
whether it might also be expected in other character disorder groups with 
differential symptom manifestation. In the diagnostic manual of the American 
Psychiatric Association (9), alcoholism (000-X6+) is listed under the 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 18, 1961. | 
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broader grouping of Sociopathic Personality Disturbance (000-X60). Im- 
mediately preceding it in the manual is the sub-category Sexual Deviation 
(000-X63), also a type of Sociopathic Personality Disturbance. Hence in 
terms of its diagnostic belongingness, the category Sexual Deviation may be 
considered to be highly proximal to alcoholism. Sexual Deviations include a 
wide variety of clinical manifestations (e.g., homosexuality, pedophilia, 
fetishism, sadism, masochism, voyeurism, exhibitionism, etc.). 

Little information is as yet available about the SD stereotypes either 
of the larger group of sexual deviates or of any of the constituent subgroups. 
In the present research we have selected one such sub-group, pedophiles, and 
have undertaken to study their SD concepts, Although we had some pref- 
erence for studying a relatively homogeneous group, the choice of this 
particular sub-group was largely arbitrary, and was governed primarily by 
their ample availability in the setting where the study was carried out. This 
latter fact was of some importance to us since we wished for purposes of 
comparison to match the present group demographically to several prior 
samples. Pedophilia is the term applied to sexual activity by a sexually 
mature adult with a sexually immature object (Ge, a child) (11). The 
condition, while not fully understood is thought to result from faulty 
character development (2). As such it seemed an appropriate one to study, in 
an effort to probe the generality of our earlier findings with alcoholics. 

The basic purposes of the investigation may be summarized as follows: 
(a) to obtain normative data for the mean level and variability of SD 
ratings for a specific sample of sexual deviates (i.e, pedophiles); (b) to 
study the relative comparability of the §-D ratings of pedophiles to those 
of four other samples obtained in preyious investigations (i.e., college 
students, relatively “intact” schizophrenics, hospital controls, and alcoholics) ; 
and (c) to compare the absolute mean level and variability of the S-D 
ratings of the pedophiles, with similar data from the other reference groups. 


B. METHOD 


The 139-item list of trait descriptive adjectives used in earlier studies 
with schizophrenics and alcoholics (7, 16) was again employed as the basis 
for the S-D ratings obtained in the present investigation.2 The manner of 
doing the ratings, the instructional set used, and the S-D continuum were 
maintained without change from the alcoholic study (16). 

The sex offender group was drawn from a sample of 74 pedophiles tested 


2 Due to a typographical error, the word romantic was omitted from the present 
word list. Hence the actual total of rated adjectives was 138. 
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in a group setting at the Atascadero State Hospital. Our group was consti- 
tuted from the larger one so as to be comparable to three of the four reference 
groups (i.e., schizophrenics, hospital controls and alcoholics) with respect to two 
relevant demographic variables: age and education. The pertinent descriptive 
data for the four groups in question are summarized in Table 1. It can be 
seen that the pedophiles are strikingly similar to the other three groups with 


TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR PEDOPHILE, ALCOHOLIC, SCHIZOPHRENIC 
AND HOSPITAL CONTROL SAMPLES 


Group 

Hospital 

Pedophile Alcoholic Schizophrenic Control 

(N = 40) (N = 40) (N = 40) (N = 40) 
Age x 34.65 34.02 33.08 33.05 
Range 19-49 23-47 21-47 20-48 
Education X 11.83 12.02 12.03 11.83 
Range 8-16 8-20 8-17 8-16 


respect to these control variables. A college male sample was also used as 3 


comparison group, although the latter is by definition both younger and more 
educated than the other four norm groups. 
Each of the pedophiles in the original group was selected on the basis of 
having committed a sexual offense by molesting a child, and further, by not 
having had a history of any other type of sexual offense. Each one had been 
through the first staffing, where the judgment was made that his behavior 
was a product of a particular personality difficulty rather than a random 
manifestation of an antisocial personality, who in turn is returned to court 
and held legally liable for his actions. Any patient diagnosed as psychotic, 
brain-damaged, mentally retarded or senile was eliminated from the pool of 
availability. None of the patients had yet received grounds privileges, which 
are given when the staff feels the hospital program has had a sufficient 
therapeutic effect on the patient to justify such privileges. This series of 
selection criteria served to produce a highly homogeneous group of pedophiles. 


C. Resutrs AND DiscUSsION 


1. Basic Descriptive Analyses 


For each of the 138 trait descriptive adjectives we first 
he pedophile sample. 


and variances for the $-D ratings of t 


Rss ; i Iso 
3 A six-page table presenting means and variances for the pedophiles, and a 


computed means 
3 The mean S-D 
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ratings of the pedophiles were then intercorrelated with those of the ce 
schizophrenic, hospital control, and alcoholic samples. The observed rs 
of .968, .982, .983, and .987 respectively are all highly significant, in sup- 
port of our own prior observations (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16) as well as those of DG 
others (10, 12, 14, 15) that there is a remarkable consistency in the 

relative ordering of S-D stereotypes across ostensibly diverse groups. It is of 
some interest to note parenthetically that the highest correlation occurs ij 
the case of the alcoholics and the lowest in the case of the college students. — 
Technically the difference between these two correlations as tested by az 
transformation, is significant; however they are both so high in the absolute ` 
sense that little interpretive significance may be attached to this fact. 


2. Group Differences in Means 


Differences in mean S-D ratings between the pedophiles and the other 
groups were tested individually for all adjectives using ¢ ratios. Based on 
138 adjectives and four reference groups, a total of 552 such Ze was com- 
puted. For each set of 138 comparisons the number of significant ¢s at p= 
-05 was as follows: vs. alcoholics = 7; vs. schizophrenics = 15; vs. hospital 
controls = 18; vs, college = 47.4 Thus it seems clear that the pedophiles ` 
differ significantly from every group except the alcoholics, and differ maxi- 
mally from the college sample with respect to mean level of S-D ratings. ` 
The aggregate of these significant individual adjective differences summed 
to a distinct and familiar formal pattern. Where differences emerged it was _ 
primarily a function of lower ratings for positive adjectives and, especially 
higher ratings for negative adjectives by the pedophiles in contrast to the ` 
other three reference groups. In fact, in th> case of a small cluster of negative 
adjectives (ie., boastful, irritable, meddlesome, scornful, and uneasy) the 
pedophiles ‘produced significantly higher mean S-D ratings than did all three 
other groups. Interestingly, the pedophiles rated the word sexy lower, by fat, 


indicating those adjectives with significant differences in mean S-D rating (¢ rai 
or variability of S-D rating (F ratio) in comparison to the four other ref 
groups, has been deposited with the American Documentation Institute. 


ent No. 7374, remitting $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 
photographs. 


cant differences between pedophiles and schizophrenics, pedophiles and 

controls and pedophiles and college students significantly exceed the pedophile-aleoholic: 

differences. In turn the pedophile-college differences which are the greatest , 

ees exceed the pedophile-schizophrenic, and pedophile-hospital coni 
ice 
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than did any other group. This perhaps reflects the operation of mechanism 
of identification with the aggressor, and supports the oft-cited contention that 
sex offenders may be characterized by more than usually negative and prudish 
attitudes toward sex (2). Acting out in the form of pedophilia may well be 
ego-dystonic rather than syntonic for such individuals, Apart from these 
specific exceptions then, the cross-group parametric comparisons of mean S-D 
ratings point once again to the likely presence of a distinguishing formal 
response pattern for the pedophiles, very similar to that already noted for 
alcoholics (16), which sets this group off from prior samples. 

The foregoing findings pointed up the desirability of undertaking a more 
extensive analysis of directional differences in $-D means across groups 
(independent of significant ¢ ratio differences), patterned after a series of 
structurally similar analyses reported elsewhere (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16). Combined 
group means were used to fix S-D level as either “positive” (Kan 5-7), 
“neutral” (Xsp 3-5) or “negative” (Xsp 1-3), and for each adjective a 
tally was made to indicate whether the pedophile or the particular comparison 
group had a higher mean S-D rating. Solely on the basis of chance it would 
be predicted that in any given analysis each group should have the higher 
mean S-D rating in 50 per cent of the cases, These tabulations are sum- 
marized in Table 2. Several interesting observations may be made on the 
basis of these data, the findings from which closely parallel the immediately 
preceding parametric analysis. In the first place, as expected, the pedophiles 
stand closest in their $-D responses to the alcoholics. Although the directional 
analysis comparing these two groups did in fact yield technically significant 
differences, these were perhaps artifactually due to chance fluctuation in 
the neutral categories with their relatively low expected frequencies. 

Without question, the most salient finding deriving from this set of analyses 
is the fact that the pedophiles, very much like the alcoholics, give significantly 
fewer extreme mean S-D ratings than do the college, schizophrenic, and 
hospital control samples. It thus appears that the tendency to cling to the 
middle of the continuum may be a response characteristic which is generic 
to the diagnostic entity of character disorders, rather than merely being 
specific to alcoholics. The striking similarity between the S-D ratings of 
the pedophiles and alcoholics occurs notwithstanding the fact that the former 
represents an institutionalized group, while the latter is an outpatient group. 
In this instance nosological comparability seems to account id M We 
Proportion of relevant variance than does the dimension of inpatient vs. 
Outpatient status. 
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TABLE 2 
RELATION BETWEEN MEAN LEVEL oF S-D AND DIRECTION 
or Group DIFFERENCES IN S-D MEANS 


Mean level 
Pedophiles vs. College 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
Pedophiles higher 29 20 30 79 
College higher 46 9 4 59 
Total 75 29 34 138 
x2 = 25.40, $ < DI 
Pedophiles vs. Schizophrenics 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
Pedophiles higher 23 18 32 73 
Schizophrenics higher 50 10 2 62 
Total 73 28 34 135* 
x2 = 38.14, $ < 01 
Pedophiles vs. Hospital Controls 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
Pedophiles higher 28 13 26 67 
Hospital Controls higher 45 18 3 66 
Total 73 31 29 133* 
x2 = 23.04, p < .01 
Pedophiles vs. Alcoholics 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
Pedophiles higher 42 12 19 73 
Alcoholics higher 30 21 10 61 
Total 72 33 29 134* 


x? = 6.27, p< DR 


* Due to tied means the grand total does not equal 138. 


Both pedophiles and alcoholics share an unwillingness to make extreme 
ratings. In that sense they stand together in contrast to college students, 
hospital controls and schizophrenics. As noted earlier (16), such a datum must 
therefore be explained in terms of specific dynamics rather than in terms of 
any simple or generalized concept of deviance from social norms or grossness 
of psychopathology. 

If we may venture a speculation, it appears that both the alcoholics and 
the pedophiles represent groups broadly classifiable as personality disorders, 
who have been committed, voluntarily or otherwise, to a program of treat- 
ment. With both groups, overt need for treatment was determined by 
behavioral excesses in the face of what was subjectively felt as great stimula- 
tion. This latter symptom pattern is, indeed, characteristic of the personality 
disorders as a group. Health, for which both these groups are striving, is 
represented by an inhibition of such activity. This specific inhibition seems 
to be translated into a general response set of inhibition and constriction, 
as manifested here by their S-D stereotypes. 

Intensive examination of S-D stereotypes of pedophiles as contrasted with 
those of character disorders (alcoholics) and schizophrenics may also shed 
light on the proper diagnostic placement of the former group. While the 
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diagnostic manual clearly places pedophiles, as sexual deviates, among the 
Personality Disorders, unanimity of agreement regarding this placement is 
lacking. Balint (1) feels the pedophilia is more properly called a psychosis 
than a perversion. Hammer and Glueck (13) report that 86 per cent of 
the sexual offenders that they studied fell on a “schizoid-schizophrenic 
continuum,” clustering around the incipient schizophrenic classification. 

The striking differences between the pedophiles and the schizophrenics 
with regard to mean S-D responses (and as shall be noted below, variability 
of S-D response as well), provides further information for evaluating the 
Balint and Hammer and Glueck hypothesis. To the extent that we would 
expect different diagnostic groups to have different response sets, we can 
have confidence in concluding that pedophilia represents a reaction different 
from psychosis. We may comment parenthetically that it was relatively easy 
to select a large sample of pedophiles free from overt psychotic reactions. 


3. Group Differences in Variability 


Differences in variability of S-D ratings among groups were first tested 
parametrically by means of F ratios. Since this analysis paralleled the prior 
t ratio analyses we are once again dealing with four sets of 128 individual 
adjective comparisons for a grand total of 552. Sixty-four adjectives reliably 
discriminated between pedophiles and college students; on 61 of these the 
pedophiles were more variable. In like manner the pedophiles were more 
variable than the hospital controls on 35 of the 41 differentiating items. 
However, when contrasted to the schizophrenics, the pedophiles were found 
to be more variable on only 13 of the 41 adjectives with significant F ratios. 
Each of these three sets of data departs significantly from chance expectancy. 
The pedophiles, exactly as the alcoholics before them, prove by this analysis 
to have reliably more varied S-D stereotypes than either college or hospital 
control samples, and significantly less S-D variability than the schizophrenics. 
It is therefore not surprising that there are relatively few (N = 22) 
significant variance differences between pedophiles and alcoholics and 
that these two groups split almost perfectly (12 to 10) in terms of which 
one has the greater variability. t 

Extending these parametric analyses, we also undertook a non-parametric 
directional comparison of S-D variability across groups, simply by tallying 
the number of adjectives on which the pedophiles showed greater or lesser 
variability than each of the other four reference groups. As might be 
anticipated, the results of this second analysis are entirely consistent with 
the first one, namely: no significant differences between pedophiles and 
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alcoholics, significantly greater variability for the pedophiles in comparison 
to college students and hospital controls, and significantly less variability 
for the pedophiles than for the schizophrenics. While it is quite possible 
that these may be spurious inflation of variability for the pedophiles in 
comparison to college Ss because of the greater likelihood of the former’s 
lack of familiarity with all word meanings (which would operate to in- 
crease random ratings and with it group rating variability), this bias is 
eliminated when the pedophiles are compared to the other three reference 
groups with whom age and education have been matched. Hence the 
relative variability of the groups may be considered, by and large, to be 
stable. It bears emphasizing that the pedophiles, like the alcoholics, are 
significantly less variable than the schizophrenics notwithstanding the fact that 
the latter have more extreme S-D ratings which would operate to restrict 
variability. For this reason the less extreme pedophile ratings would appear 
to result from a genuine response set to avoid the use of extreme scores, 
rather than from random rating, or from a small coterie of within group 


deviant respondents. As a group the pedophiles maintain a more homogeneous 
rating set than do the schizophrenics. 


D. SUMMARY 


A sample of 40 institutional male, white sexual offenders (pedophiles) 
rated 138 trait descriptive adjectives on a seven point social desirability (S-D) 
continuum. Their responses were compared to prior samples of schizophrenics, 
hospital controls, and alcoholics similar in age and educational background, 
as well as to a group of college males. The pedophile group’s relative ordering 
of concepts along the $-D continuum was highly similar to that of each of the 
four other reference groups. Absolutely, the pedophiles responded very 
similarly to the alcoholics. As such they were found to give significantly 
less extreme S-D ratings than the college, hospital control, or schizophrenic 
samples, to be significantly more variable than either the college or hospital 
control groups, and significantly less variable than the schizophrenics. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SOME FACTORS IN GROUP STRUCTURES" 


Cornell University and Russell Sage Foundation 


Epcar F. Borcarra anp Davin C. Grass! 


Previous documentation (2) has shown that only a few empirical studies 
have given consideration to variables for the classification of group structures. 
The complexity of the issues surrounding this problem has undoubtedly 
served to limit the number of studies, but the basic importance of the 
empirical classification of groups remains a salient research problem. Although 
there are a number of approaches to the classification of the variables of group 
structures, one in particular has proven useful in empirical studies of groups. 
This involves dichotomizing the variables into: (a) those that refer to the 
morphological aspects of structure, such as size, formal or imposed structure, 
and location in other structures; and (b) those that pertain primarily to 
the interrelationships and evaluations of the members of the unit. One possible 
research strategy utilizing this type of classification is to restrict the scope 
of the study to a panel of variables within a homogeneous morphological 
unit and then propose that the findings subsequently be examined for their 
generality in other types of units. Gross morphological differences that tend 
to be qualitative (and orderly) could then be understood through the differ- 
ences in the more restricted panel of variables. 

In accordance with this strategy, the purpose of this paper is to present a 
systematic examination of the relationships of selected variables on inter- 
personal structures and evaluations of group members. The study is based 
on data from the 1956 Girl Scout National Roundup. Girls at the Roundup 
were organized into eight-person patrols, with one of the girls preŝelected on 
an informal sociometric basis as the patrol leader. This was done in contact 
with the adult organizers. In the design of the Roundup, the girls were 
supposed to meet for at least one overnight camp-out, were encouraged to 
correspond, and generally were selected from the same region, if not the same 
community. ‘The central data consist of responses to a group description 


* Recei i itorial Office on April 24, 1961. 3 ` 
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form (GDF) involving 53 items describing possible relationships among 
members and evaluations of the patrol and its structures. Scores based on 
the analysis of these data are related to other classes of information: The 
participants completed a short questionnaire at the beginning of the Roundup 
providing information on expectations, and subsequently in the main question- 
naire at the end of the Roundup (two weeks) they gave parallel information 
evaluating the experience. Information was also available on background 
characteristics, rankings (and ratings) by patrol members on a number of 
criteria, and ratings of the patrols by adult leaders. In addition to providing 
substantive findings, this study incorporated several methodological issues 
that have an important bearing on the study of group phenomena. 


A. INTENSIVE PRELIMINARY ANALYSES OF THE DATA 
1. The Group Description Form 


The 53 items from the GDF were intercorrelated for 100 respondents. 
Each item was a statement about interpersonal relations in the group. The 
respondent could indicate on a four-point scale whether or not the statement 
accurately described her patrol. Sample statements would be: 2. The members 
of the patrol are relaxed and get along together very well. 3. Usually one 
or two members of the patrol dominate the others. 8. Our patrol seems to 
operate better than others. The items were constructed to take into account 
the findings of previous work in this area (2). The items were tailored 
specifically for the type of groups being studied, however, with advice from 
research consultants and the agency. A cluster analysis of the matrix of 
53 items made it possible to reduce the number of items to 40. Items were 
eliminated that proved to be unrelated to,other items, or for which there was 
essentially unanimous response. The reduced number of items was then 
available Sor more intensive factor analysis. 

One of the objectives of the design at this point was to examine whether 
leader perceptions and member perceptions were different in characterizing 
or evaluating the patrol performance. Thus, the data on patrol leaders 
(N = 119) were analyzed separately from the data of a subsample of members 
(members arbitrarily coded as 6 and 7 in the patrols (N = 235 for the 
analysis) ). Factor analyses of the two sets of data were carried out, and it 
was found that in the orthogonal rotated factors (quartimax solution) the 
similarity in factor structure for leaders and members was substantial 
The factor structure for the leader data is given in Table 1. 


2 Data mentioned in this paper are not 


: 5 A b. 
(including correlation matrices) that 
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TABLE 1 
ORTHOGONAL RoraTep Factors, GDF Dara, LEADERS 


I dr, to ir Wk) Vie 


1. Conformity to expectations —26 27 —12 —1¢ 06 08 54 A8 
2. Cohesiveness of patrol —54 25 —08 17 15 34 19 55 
3. Domination by the few 47 —02 —10 —03 —02 56 03 54 
4. Member expression kb 28 —04 —16 —Il —05 45 —11 33 
5. Superiority of patrol —23 21 16 10 0s 11 21 20 
6. Intermember understanding —39 28 —06 15 —12 0+ 36 40 
7. Out-group friendliness —05 61 20 —01 07 —06 02 43 
8. Patrol democracy —24 15 24 os —13 —I15 11 20 
9. Immature activities 12 —29 —10 —05 —22 30 —08 25 
10. Patrol satisfaction —17 68 02 —06 —il 04 09 a 
11. Deviant in patrol 18 17 09 26 —04+ 21 —08 19 
12. Nervous members 65 14 —03 —12 04 27 —03 53 
13. Patrol task efficiency —14 20 10 —08 13 27 36 30 
14. Overconcern with methods 42 00 —37 13 —19 os —08 38 
15. Horseplay in patrol 33 —01 —06 39 01 04 —19 30 
16. Boredom 12 —16 0+ 14 —33 08 —14 20 
17. Democratic decisions —21 30 14 06 At —10 —03 36 
18. Leader satisfaction —13 07 06 08 18 04 34 18 
19. Trouble among members 78 05 02 —09 —10 05 15 66 
20. Lack of empathy in patrol 62 —06 —21 —03 13 —15 —10 49 
21, Patrol enjoyment —07 51 —08 04 20 —15 33 45 
22. Mutual assistance —31 15 00 06 12 16 45 37 
23. Performance satisfaction tagg DARTU, BOP A TOATI EAS 
24. Differences of opinion 63 —09 05 —08 —18 03 03 45 
25. Enjoy others’ troubles 65 —15 —08 13 19 11 —10 53 
26. Lack of control 70 —1l1 03 25 15 06 —14 61 
27. Conformity to rules —09 | 18 Aë wl —07 —I1 54559 
28. Familiarity between members —27 50 00 —05 —06 19 02 37 
29. Member impracticality 062025242 91035) 02 280 Sasa 40 
30. Frequent arguments en 11 Ai 08 —31 —17 08 SI 
31. Lack of group purpose 42 04 01 06 —4+ 04 —21 41 
32. OE SE visitors 12 05 22 —24 —20 —07 31 26 
33. “Giddiness” e17 07 15 e 05 OF 92s 
34. Team spirit —30 22 —33 34 —04 —O1 22 41 
35. Member control 10 12 —34 06 —43 = —18 37 
36. Dissatisfaction with leaders 10 —06 —68 a o Si SS 
37. Poor patrol participation 43 —07 18 31 —03 —03 va y 
38. Immaturity of patrol 24 —17 —02 52 —06 21 Bee si 
39. Unfriendliness of members iaa hey OO NE ee 
40. Interference by leaders 01 —08 —65 —14 —05 2 


Note: Decimal points are omitted. 


The first factor is provisionally identified as Trouble and lack of control 
versus smooth-functioning. Another possible interpretation of this factor is 
that it is a reflection of the satisfaction rating with the interpersonal per- 
— 


published here may be obtained directly by 
Sample sizes used in the various analyses wer 
of usable cases for the class of data specified. 


communicating with the junior author. 
e determined by the maximum number 
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formance qualities of the group. It involves not only indications of disruption 
in the negativistic sense, but also lack of esprit de corps and purpose, 


Factor I 


eee 


Fariable 
19. Trouble among members 
26. Lack of control 
25. Enjoy others’ troubles 
12. Nervous members 
24. Differences of opinion 
20. Lack of empathy in patrol 
30. Frequent arguments 
39. Unfriendliness of members 
2. Cohesiveness of patrol 
3. Domination by the few 
37. Poor patrol participation 
14. Overconcern with methods 
31. Lack of group purpose 
6. Intermember understanding 
23. Performance satisfaction 
15, Horseplay in patrol 
22. Mutual assistance 
34. Team spirit 


Loading 


—.39 
—.38 

KE 
—.31 
—.30 


Factor II has been provisionally identified as Patrol satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. The factor is similarly defined in the member data, but in that case, 
a larger number of variables with lower loadings were involved. 

eo 


Factor II 
Variable Loading 
10. Verbal satisfaction -68 
7. Out-group friendliness 61 
21. Patrol enjoyment 51 
28. Familiarity between members -50 


Factor III has been provisionally identified as Satisfaction with external 
control. ‘The leaders referred to in the statement are adult leaders; the 
factor is clearly replicated in the member data. 


Factor III 
Variable Loading 
36. Dissatisfaction with leaders 68 
40. Interference by leaders -65 
14. Overconcern with methods 37 
35. Member control 34 
34. Team spirit ER 


Factor IV has been provisionally called Horseplay versus conscientiousness. 
Again, this factor is well replicated in the member data. 
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Factor IV 
Variable Leading 
38. Immaturity of patrol $2 
33. “Giddiness” Ai 
15. Horseplay in patrol 39 
34. Team spirit KI 
37. Poor patrol participation At 


In the analysis of the leader data, seven factors had been retained for 
rotation, and in the analysis of the member data, eight factors were required. 
However, after rotation, it turned out that the last four factors of the 
member data were defined by at most three items and in each case inter- 
pretation would be tenuous. On the other hand, the structure of the leader 
data was somewhat more interpretable. 

Factor V is provisionally called Member involvement, although this inter- 
pretation is obviously provisional. 


Factor V 
Ee ee. ee ee ee 
Variable Loading 
17. Democratic decisions At 
31. Lack of group purpose —H# 
35. Member control —43 
16. Boredom —33 
30. Frequent arguments a -31 


Factor VI is not so clearly interpretable, and a name for the factor is 
not ventured here. 


Factor VI 
Variable 7 Leading 
3. Domination by the few = 
4. Member expression sates 


2. Cohesiveness of patrol 


Factor VII, on the other hand, warrants the provisional name of System 
satisfaction, since there is an apparent specification of conformity, satisfaction 
with external controls, and favorable evaluation of the patrol. l 

On a structural basis, thus, it appears that there are some differences in 
the perceptions of leaders and members. Unfortunately, there is no way of 
telling how much of this is due to sampling variation and how much of this 
is due to real difference. However, it should be noted that there are sub- 
stantial differences in some of the correlations in the original matrices for 
particular items, and that a comparison of the factor matrices showed items 
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Facror VII 
Variable Loading 
1. Conformity to expectations 54 
27. Conformity to rules 54 
29. Member impracticality —.52 
23. Performance satisfaction A7 
22. Mutual assistance 45 
6. Intermember understanding 36 
13. Patrol task efficiency 36 
18. Leader satisfaction 34 
21. Patrol enjoyment 33 
37. Poor patrol participation —.33 
32. Friendliness toward visitors 31 


to have different saturations. There is something to be said for the suggestion 
that the member data involve greater unreliability than the leader data. 
In particular, although eight factors were retained for the member data and 
only seven for the leader data, the median k? for the member data was .38 
while for the leader data it was .41. One possible way of interpreting this 
would be to say that leaders have a greater tendency to share the same frame 
of reference in ordering their evaluations of the patrol than do the members. 
On a basis of necessity involvement and familiarity with the group, we 
would expect this. Indeed, this type of proposition is related to the inter- 
pretation of Chowdry and Newcomb (4). 

Having similarity of factorial structure for four factors allows the direct 
comparison of leader and member data on the basis of group differences. 
Examination of the 40 items indicates that none of the mean scores are 
significantly different for the leader-member comparison, and further, neither 
are the means of composite scores corresponding to the four factors sig- 
nificantly different.3 A 

Another issue arises in the comparison of member and leader differences 
in the struĉture of their perception of the group. If it can be asserted that 
individual group members are reasonably reliable reporters of the group 
characteristics, then this would permit a broad avenue for research in group 
structures. Hemphill and Westie (6, 7) have dealt with this problem in 
some detail. Secondarily, of course, it suggests interesting possibilities for 
analysis in terms of deviations of group members from the consensus of the 
group in the evaluation of the status of the group structure. An important 
additional exploration becomes, thus, the analysis of consensus (patrol) scores 


3 However, it was found that if the 40 items are ordered in terms of favorable 
or unfavorable evaluation of the group, leaders tend more often to be higher 


than members in a favorable evaluation igni a symmetric 
test at the A8 level). on of the group (significant for sy 
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rather than either leader or member scores. If the patrol scores have essen- 
tially the same structure as the leader and member scores, this supports the 
notion that any group member is a reasonably reliable reporter. At minimum 
a necessary condition is demonstrated. 

Factor analysis of the patrol data (N = 111) indicates that at least the 
first four factors found in the leader and member data are well replicated. 
Some substantial differences occur, however, that must be emphasized. In 
the first place, the median 4? for the matrix is much greater, .66 as compared 
to 41 and .38. Much of the additional variance that is involved is associated 
with Factor I, Trouble and lack of control versus smooth functioning, 
in which the magnitude of the loadings is greater than .8 for six items. 
Indeed, 32 items are involved with loadings greater than .3 in the first factor 
of the patrol data, and thus for this matrix it must be viewed as a dominant 
factor. This tremendous domination of the factor in the consensus score 
possibly should be attributed to the general unreliability in the assessment of 
members (and secondarily, of leaders) that may in the average of individual 
scores eliminate the more subtle factorial distinctions. Factor II, that was 
identified as Patrol satisfaction and enjoyment, is not so clearly visible in 
the patrol data although it arises. 

It is impressive that Factors III and IV, Satisfaction with external control 
and Horseplay versus conscientiousness, are quite clearly defined in the patrol 
data. It must be remarked, also, that of the additional three factors extracted 
from the matrix of patrol data, a new factor arises with substantial loadings 
that may be identified as Patrol task superiority. Apparently, in the con- 
sensus scores, satisfaction with the patrol on the basis of what it can do and 
what it does for persons becomes a little bit more clear. The additional 
two factors in the patrol data do not warrant direct interpretation. f 

In general it may be asserted that individuals are reasonably reliable 
sources of ee, about the structure of the dimensions involved 
in the assessment of the group performance on a consensus basis. On the 


other hand, this should not be misunderstood as an indication that individuals 
d, as suggested above, variations in 


be helpful in understanding the 
more generally. Such an 
he comparison of members 


accurately perceive these structures. Indee 
the perception of any given structure may 
individual in his performance in the group, and 
analysis is not a part of this presentation except in t 
and leaders in their evaluation of the patrol. 


2. Personal Expectations and Subsequent Evaluations of Experience 


given intensive preliminary analysis consisted 


Th f data 
Wes such aspects of the 


of responses to questions indicating expectations on 
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Roundup as: (a) your own personal enjoyment; (4) your own ability to 
get along with other people; (el your ability to understand other people; 
(d) your knowledge about people from different sections of the country; 
(e) your knowledge about skills and crafts; (f) how to work in the patrol 
system; and (g) how to camp and live in the outdoors. In addition, two 
questions were asked concerning the feelings of the respondent about how 
well the patrol was prepared for the Roundup and whether or not they felt 
the girls had had sufficient experience for the Roundup. At the end of the 
Roundup these same questions were asked, but in this case were stated in 
terms of: “how much did you get out of your Roundup experience?” The 
questions on preparation and previous experience for the Roundup were also 
asked, and in addition two questions were asked on sociometric expansiveness ` 
ie., how many girls at the Roundup the respondent felt she would want to 
keep in touch with after she went home. The first of these referred to girls 
in the patrol and the second to other girls outside the patrol. Thus, there 
were nine pre-items, nine parallel post-items, and in addition two items on 
soclometric expansiveness. 


As in the previous analysis, the 20 items were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed in parallel for leaders, members, and the consensus in the patrols. 
The analysis for the leader data is again presented here, while the parallel 
data for the members and the patrols are not given in detail. It should be 
remarked immediately, however, that the same tendencies apparent previously 
are again indicated there. Briefly, these are that the leader structure is 
somewhat more definitive than the member structure, and that the two 
Structures parallel each other closely. In this case Factors XI, XII, SI 
and XV are quite similar, while Factor XIV differs for the leader and the 
member data. The difference lies primarily in the fact that Factor XIV for 
the membez data is defined primarily by covariation of the seven expectation 
(pre) items, The leader data, on the other hand, closely parallel the patrol 
data even for Factor XIV, the sole difference involved being that the 
magnitudes of the loadings in the patrol data tend to be higher (the items 
have higher saturations in the patrol data). Factors XIII and XIV are 
well identified in the patrol data, and the names for the factors indicated 
for the leader data apply in this case also. In the patrol data the items that 
define the two factors appear to overlap considerably more than in the 
leader data. The factor structure of the leader data is indicated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
ORTHOGONAL Roratep Factors, Pre AND Posr Data, LEADERS 
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| XI XII XII XIV XV bh? 


41. Personal enjoyment (pre) 02 07 41 —4+ 6s 59 
42. Ability to get along (pre) 16 15 70 —18 14 Di 
F 43. Ability to understand (pre) 01 15 58 —06 09 38 
44. Knowledge about people (pre) 36 Ai —09 41 11 53 
45. Knowledge about skills (pre) 05 29 48 20 01 35 
46. Working in patrol system (pre) 10 50 43 —12 00 46 
47. Camping in outdoors (pre) 00 61 36 ° 08 —19 54 
48. Patrol preparation (pre) 47 12 H —05 —27 62 
49. Previous experience (pre) 76 —02 —I+ —07 zl 60 
50. Personal enjoyment (post) 06 32 28 —05 50 A3 
51. Ability to get along (post) —05 23 67 05 15 53 
52, Ability to understand (post) —12 33 60 14 19 54 
53. Knowledge about people (post) 10 14 46 56 18 58 
54. Knowledge about skills (post) —02 59 16 25 LU Et z d 
55. Working in patrol system (post) 16 70 06 14 23 59 
56. Camping in outdoors (post) 02 78 11 13 06 63 
57. Patrol preparation (post) 6i 16 23 — Al 55 
58. Previous experience (post) 73 oi —14 02 —05 4 
59, No. will keep in touch with 16 13 12 08 A8 30 
60. No. will keep in touch (others) 09 13 15 09 28 13 
Note: Decimal points are omitted. 
Factor XI is identified as Evaluation of previous experience and preparation. 
] 
Factor XI 
Variable Sec? 
49. Previous experience (pre) e 
58. Previous experience (post) ee 
57. Patrol preparation (post) SH 
48. Patrol preparation (pre) « ae 
44. Knowledge about people (pre) = 
e 
' Factor XII is identified as Expectations about camping. 
Factor XII 
Variable CES 
56. Camping in outdoors (post) 70 
55. Working in patrol system (post) oi 
47. Camping in outdoors (pre) EN 
E 54. Knowledge about skills (post) 50 
46. Working in patrol system (pre) 47 


52. Ability to understand (post) : 32 
50. Personal enjoyment (post) 


44. Knowledge about people (pre) ER 
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Factor XIII is identified as Expectations about personal social skills. 


Factor XIII 
Variable Loading 
42. Ability to get along (pre) 20 
51. Ability to get along (post) -67 
52. Ability to understand (post) -60 
43. Ability to understand (pre) -58 
45. Knowledge about skills (pre) A8 
53. Knowledge about people (post) 46 
48. Patrol preparation (pre) A4 
46. Working in patrol system (pre) 43 
41. Personal enjoyment (pre) 41 
47, Camping in outdoors (pre) -36 


Factor XIV is identified as Abstract interest in people. 


Factor XIV 
Variable Loading 
53, Knowledge about people (post) -56 
44. Knowledge about people (pre) 41 


Factor XV is identified as Personal satisfaction. 


Factor XV 
Variable Loading 
41. Personal enjoyment (pre) -65 
50. Personal enjoyment (post) BI 
59. No. will keep in touch with A8 
57. Patrol preparation (post) .31 


Examination of the factors indicates that the expectations made at the 
pretest are directly related to the evaluations at the posttest. Indeed, the 
pairing of the pre and the post items is remarkable except for the apparent 
halo indicated for Factor XIV in the member data. On the one hand, since 
the several factors arise, it cannot be said that the parallel in pre and post 
data is a function of simple response set. On the other hand, it seems some- 
what presumptuous to assert categorically that favorable evaluations result 
so reliably from favorable expectations (and vice versa). While the notion 
that people experience what they expect is a persuasive one, extreme care 
should be exercised not to mistake this for the more likely interpretation that 
persons try to maintain consistency in their expressions. Further, it 18 
also possible that rather than indications of expectations or evaluations, both 


the pre and the post items could be interpreted as indications of interest by 
the respondents. 


Kai 
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B. THe RELATIONSHIP Between THE GDF Scores AND 
EXPECTATION AND EVALUATION SCORES 


The utilization of factor analysis permits reduction of the number of 
variables in a panel while retaining most of the content involved. Following 
the analyses reported above, five scores were constructed to represent the 
major content in the GDF; in addition, two scores were developed to 
represent the interpersonal expectation variables and one for interpersonal 
evaluation. In constructing the latter three, two scores involve only pretest 
items, thereby permitting the examination of the “consequences” of expec- 
tations. The third score (variable 68) is parallel to one of the expectation 
scores (variable 66). The names and constitution of the scores are indicated 


in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY oF GDF, EXPECTATION, AND EVALUATION Scores 


61. GDF: Trouble and lack of control (variables 19, 20, 24, 26, 30) 

62. GDF: Patrol satisfaction (variables 7, 10, 21, 28) 

63. GDF: Satisfaction with external control (variables 36, 40) 

64. GDF: Horseplay (variables 15, 38) 

65. GDF: Task satisfaction (variables 5, 13, 23) ‘ 

66. Expecting to increase ability to understand and get along (variables 42, 43) 
67. Expecting personal enjoyment (variable 41) 8 

68. Evaluating increased ability to understand and get along (variables 51, 52) 


Since the previous analyses indicated that leader and member responses 
were similar, a sample of 200 respondents was arbitrarily selected for 
this analysis. The only bias in the selection of the sample is the intentional 
selection of as many leaders as possible, since it was hypothesized that they 
would be more concerned with the content involved and thus more reliable 
in their reporting. The intercorrelations of the scores for this sample are 
indicated above the diagonal in Table 4. Parallel intercorrelations for a 
sample of 94 patrols are given below the diagonal. The interpretation that 
follows centers primarily on correlations that would satisfy a symmetric 
test at the .01 level. 

The major correlations that remain among the GDF sco d 
(leaders and members) are as follows: Patrol satisfaction (variable 62) 
is positively correlated with Satisfaction with external control (variable 63), 
and the latter is positively correlated both with Horseplay and Task satis- 
faction (variables 64 and 65). Looking at the data for the patrols, these 
correlations tend to persist, while two others become appreciable: Patrol satis- 
faction is positively correlated with Horseplay and Task satisfaction. 


res for individuals 


er 
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TABLE 4 
Iercosp Aren Amowo GDF, Exrecration, ano EvaLuation Scones 


Variable DI a DI é 6s 66 Di 6“ 
DI — së 06 os 06 Hi OF —J0" 
62 —I6 = Afs 15 13 —07 —I6 13 
Di —22 35° —— ar ie — 0s —ll —02 
“ D däs Air E 1 —09 —27* —15 
DI —0s Ais or 20 = —08 —06 os 
é —3 ` -i -21 —16 =- Ei ll 
67 0  —05 —o8 —23 —10 Ce = zl? 
DI —10 06 23 1$ —35 15 —- 


Note: Decimal points are omitted, Italics indicate figures that would be significant 
in a symmetric hypothesis test at the .0$ level; the asterisks at the .01 level. 

Expecting to increase ability to understand and get along with others 
(variable 66) is positively correlated with Expecting personal enjoyment 
(variable 67) in the individual data. Interestingly, it is negatively correlated 
with Evaluating increased ability to understand and get along with others 
(variable 68). In the patrol data, these correlations persist. A comment 
might be appropriate on the negative relationship of favorable expectation 
and negative assessment of experience. It may be that participants with high 
expectations are those who actually are low in the social abilities and expect 
the situation to serve as a special catalyst leading to their development of these 
abilities. On the assumption that persons persist in their patterns of behavior, 
it may be argued that those who are low in the social abilities will continue 
to be so, and thus are likely to be disappointed and negative. On the other 
hand, those who are high in social abilities may respond in a euphoric 
manner to the questions on assessment of experience. 

The correlations between expectation and GDF scores are not large. In 
the individual data Expecting personal enjoyment is negatively correlated 
with GDF Horseplay, and the relationship persists in the patrol data although 
at a lower level of magnitude. In the individual data, Evaluating increased 
ability to understand and get along with others is negatively correlated with 
GDF Trouble and lack of control; while in the same direction, this rela- 
tionship is trivial in the patrol data. 


C. PEER JUDGMENTS 
At the time of administration of the GDF , information was also gathered 
on peer judgments. Seven traits were used, and these have been categorized 
into the following: (a) Friendliness to others; (b) Personal adjustment; 
and (c) Leading or directing group activities.* In addition, respondents 


4 The additional traits were: Attracts most attention, Helpi 
D D Hp + th a es 
things done, Desirability as a friend, and E E E ? 
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were asked to guess the judgments that the group would give them. These 
data were gathered both as ratings and rankings. As phrased, all the traits 
could be interpreted as positive qualities, and thus it was projected that a 
Sum of guess score of expected rating or ranking would be meaningful. 
Empirically, this turned out to be confirmed in the data (N = 200), since 
all intercorrelations of ratings and rankings were found to be positive. For 
the three trait categories used in this analysis, the intercorrelations were as 
follows: for the ratings, ray = DÜ. rac = -54, and rye = 47; for the rankings, 
ra = .70, ree = .70, and rye = .64. In other words, there appeared to be 
a halo effect in the peer judgments. On the other hand, there was independent 
content evident among the peer judgments when the matrix of cach set was 
examined from the point of view of arrangement of hierarchies. 


D. PEER JUDGMENTS AND THE OTHER Scores 


Neither of the expectation scores were significantly related to the peer 
judgments or the Sum of guess scores. Evaluating increased ability to under- 
stand and get along was positively correlated (r = .18) only with the Sum 
of guess score for the ratings, thereby indicating that the correlation may be 
attributable to “elevation” in the ratings rather than high self-evaluation (5). 

The peer judgments are not significantly correlated with scores based on 
either GDF Trouble and lack of control or Horseplay. High peer ratings on 
the Personal adjustment ratings are positively correlated (r = .26) with 
GDF Patrol satisfaction scores. The correlation is not significant in the 
rankings suggesting that the relationship is probably due to the “elevation” 
of the ratings. A confirmation of this is available in the correlation between 
the Sum of guess rating and the GDF score (r = .21), with no corresponding 
correlation for the ranking. 

A high peer ranking on Personal adjustment is positively corrélated with 
GDF Satisfaction with external control (r = .21). Similarly, a high score 
on Sum of guesses for the ratings is positively correlated with this GDF 
score (r =.17); this relationship persists in the ranking data (r= .18), 
indicating that the association is not accounted for by elevation alone. 

There is a positive correlation between the GDF Task satisfaction score 
and ratings on Friendliness to others, Personal adjustment, and Leading or 
directing group activities (r = .23, r=.16, and r=.16). The first two 
of these relationships persist in the ranking data, and the third is in the 
same direction although not significant (r = .19, r= .18, and r=.11). 
It appears, thus, that a favorable judgment on Task satisfaction is persistently 
related to favorable status in terms of peer judgments. It should be noted, 
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also, that this recognition of favorable peer status is implicit; the Sum of 
guess score for both ratings and rankings are also significantly correlated 
with the GDF Task satisfaction score (r = .23 and r= 18). 


E. INDEPENDENT AssEsSMENTs oF Group CHARACTERISTICS 


The characteristics of the group, as described through the GDF, have 
depended upon the self-reports of the leaders, members, or the mean score 
of the patrol. It is also possible to examine the question of whether these 
characteristics have meaningful consequences in terms of the way the group 
is perceived by external observers. Data in which assessments were made by 
both adult patrol leaders and assistant leaders were available for 94 patrols. 
Nine questions to which they responded were judged in advance to have 
relevance for the performance of the patrols. These questions and their 
correlations to the GDF, expectation, and evaluation scores are reported here. 

The response of the adult leader that two adults were necessary for super- 
vision of each troop (four patrols) was correlated with high GDF Task 
satisfaction scores for patrols (r = 201. The parallel relationship was not 
indicated for the assistant leaders. The statement by the adult leader that 
she liked working with another adult (she didn’t previously know) during 
the Roundup was positively correlated with a high GDF Task satisfaction 
score for the patrol (r= 281. and also with Evaluating increased ability 
to understand and get along (r = .20). For these two items, it may be that 
task satisfaction in the patrols would be interpreted by the adult leader as 
an indication of the appropriateness of the adult supervision structure. It 
is of some interest that adult assessment of the appropriateness of supervision 
was not related to the GDF Satisfaction with external control score for the 
patrols. 

A response by the adult leader that the leader in the patrol was prepared 
to handle her job was correlated with the GDF Horseplay score for the 
patrol (r =.21), and also with Evaluating increased ability to understand 
and get along (r =.27). Both these relationships also occurred in the 
assessments of the adult assistant leaders (r= 21 and r=.25). On the 
other hand, adult responses regarding how well the girls in each patrol 
selected their leader were not significantly related to any of the scores. 

A response by the adult leader that the patrol leader relied on her for 
help is correlated with a low score on GDF Horseplay in the patrol (r= 24), 
and also with Evaluating increased ability to understand and get along 
(r=.31). Again, the assessments of the assistant leader were in direct 
correspondence (r= .26 and r 211. 
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Assessment on a question concerning how good a job the patrol leader did 
as spokesman for the patrol (e.g., keeping informed of the needs of the patrol, 
representing them fairly at Court of Honor meetings, and passing along 
information) was correlated significantly only for adult leaders with Eval- 
uating increased ability to understand and get along (r = .21). The cor- 
responding relationship for the adult assistant leader does not achieve the 

significance level (r = .15). Responses to-this question might be expected 
to relate to the GDF “satisfaction scores,” but no relationships are indicated. 

Three of the questions addressed to the leaders and assistant leaders 
referred to more general assessments of the operations of the patrols. The 
first asked how well the patrols carried out their responsibilities and duties. 
Favorable assessment by the adult leaders was correlated with GDF Patrol 
satisfaction (r = .21), Horseplay (r = .25), and Evaluating increased ability 
to understand and get along (r= .25). The latter two relationships were 
also significant in the adult assistant leader data (r= .23 and r= .22). 

Favorable evaluation of how well the patrols operated as teams, in terms 
` of which girls got along together, was correlated with GDF Horseplay for 
both the adult leader and the adult assistant leader (r = .22 and r = .23); 
however, a correlation with Evaluating increased ability to understand and 
get along was significant for the assistant leader data (r = .23) but not for 
the leader data (r = .18). 

Finally, assessment of how much the girls got out of the Roundup in 
terms of an enjoyable and enriching experience was correlated with GDF 
Patrol satisfaction and Satisfaction with external control for the adult leaders 
(r= .20 and r= .23); the corresponding relationships with the assistant 
leaders were not significant. On the other hand, for the assistant leaders 
there was a correlation with the GDF Horseplay score (r = 22) which was 
not significant in the leader data. e 

There appears to be considerable consistency for the ratings of the adult 
leaders and assistant leaders, but it is also evident that a halo effect must be 
Operating in the ratings. From the point of view of the more general rela- 
tionship of assessment by these adults of the patrols and their operations, 
the GDF score which appears to be most involved is Horseplay. Possibly 
it is the hedonic or morale content involved in this factor which is most 
clearly visible from the point of view of the external observer. As frequently 
involved, however, was the variable Evaluating increased ability to understand 
and get along, which may reflect the level of verbalized satisfaction with the 
Participation in the Roundup. 

We have not included, thus far, the limited findings on the two expec- 
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tation scores. Four of the ratings by the adult leaders and assistant leaders 
are related to these scores. Expecting to increase ability to understand and 
get along is correlated with low evaluation by the adult leader and assistant 
leader on the three more general questions (r= .13 and r= .22; r= 20 
and r= .22; and r=.27 and r= .31); the additional correlation is with 
an assessment by the adult assistant leader that the patrol leader tended to 
rely on her for help (r = .26); however, this relationship is not significant 
in the adult leader data. Finally, Expecting personal enjoyment appears to 
be related to low evaluation by the adult assistant leader on the three more 
general questions (r = .21, r = .20, and r = .16), but this is not paralleled 
in the adult leader data. 


F. Discussion 


The purpose of this paper was to report additional empirical findings which 
bear on the identification of essential dimensions of social groups. This 
problem stems from earlier work reported by Borgatta, Cottrell, and Meyer 
(2), and is based on the assumption that research efforts in the comparative 
study of groups will yield significant generalizations only when we have first 
defined the basic structural properties of groups. 

In this study, the major structure of group characteristics involved five 
orthogonal factors. These were: 1. Trouble and lack of control versus 
smooth functioning; 2. Patrol satisfaction and enjoyment; 3. Satisfaction 
with external control; 4. Horseplay versus conscientiousness; 5. Member 
involvement, Two additional factors were extracted, but their content pre- 
cluded unequivocal interpretation. 

In the paper by Borgatta, Cottrell, and Meyer (2) referred to above, 
three studies are summarized which wete designed to develop empirical 
classifications of groups: (a) Cattell, Saunders and Stice (3); (b) Hemphill 
and Westie (7); and (c) Borgatta and Cottrell (1). Any attempt to align 
the findings of the present study with the results of these earlier efforts would 
only emphasize the tenuous status of experimental work with groups. Not 
only do the factor names differ between these different studies, but differences 
in the variables used are often striking. However, certain similarities do 
exist and warrant discussion. 

Factor I of the present study appears to be similar to the Leader-structure 
factor reported by Borgatta and Cottrell, the Immediate high synergy factor 
discussed by Cattell, Saunders, and Stice, and the Participation, Potency, 
and Stratification dimensions reported by Hemphill and Westie. The simi- 
larity between these factors and Factor I of the present study is somewhat 
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tenuous, the content of the latter being primarily concerned with smooth 
functioning, while the others reflect greater emphasis on variables defining 
the clarity of leadership in the group. 

Factor II in the present study appears to be similar to the High intrinsic 
synergy factor reported by Cattell, Saunders, and Stice (3), and the Group 
identification factor reported by Borgatta and Cottrell (1). Factor II also 
bears a strong resemblance to the dimensions of Viscidity and Hedonic tone 
cited in the work of Hemphill and Westie (7). All four appear to reflect 
group cohesiveness, enjoyment of the group life itself, and a high level of 
gregarious satisfaction. 

The major reference of Factor III in this study is to the relationship with 
the camp structure in which the patrols operate. Thus, there is no direct 
comparability to the Cattell, Saunders, and Stice or Borgatta and Cottrell 
studies. On the other hand, this factor appears to bear some relation to the 
Hemphill and Westie Autonomy dimension, and possibly also less directly 
to the Permeability dimension. The former refers to the degree to which a 
group functions independently of other groups, while the latter relates to 
the degree to which the group permits ready access to membership from the 
larger structure. 

There appears to be a similarity between Factor IV of the present study 
and the Maturity of members factor reported by Borgatta and Cottrell, and 
the Disregard of group factor reported by Cattell, Saunders, and Stice. In 
both cases, the focus is on horseplay and apparent rejection of group goals 
as opposed to maturity of the group, agreement among members, and good 
group participation. These factors (including Factor IV of this study) do 
not directly overlap the dimensions reported by Hemphill and Westie, and 
therefore, we are unable to make*a meaningful comparison. 

Although Factor V, Member involvement, is only a provisional interpre- 
tation, it appears to correspond well to the Democratic “savoir-faire” factor 
of the Cattell, Saunders, and Stice study, the Involvement activity factor of 
the Borgatta and Cottrell study, and the Control dimension reported by 
Hemphill and Westie. The convergence of all four factors appears to occur 
on the variable of individual member control. 

In the paper by Borgatta, Cottrell, and Meyer, it was emphasized, as 
essential for the empirical study of group classification, that marker variables 
Lee. variables which are identical in manifest definition) be used in order 
to tie one analysis to another. This is true even where the analysis is 
primarily concerned with interpersonal structures and evaluations within 
one type of morphological unit (as in the present study), since ultimately 
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the findings will be examined for their generality in other types of units. 
In view of the foregoing difficulty in aligning the factors, this point should 
be reemphasized. 

One of the purposes of the factor analytic treatment of leader and member 
descriptions of their groups was to obtain information on the degree of 
similarity between leader and member perceptions of patrol performance. 
While the findings generally indicate substantial agreement, there were some 
interesting differences. As we noted earlier, it is unfortunately not possible 
to attribute this unequivocally to “real” differences; sampling variation still 
remains a major possibility. 

In connection with the comparison of leader and member data, the issue 
arose as to the reliability of the reports of the members concerning the cha® 
acteristics of the group. It was argued that if patrol scores (based on all 
members of the group) had essentially the same structure as the leader and 
member scores individually, it could then be asserted that any group member 
is a reliable reporter of the group structure. Accordingly, a factor analysis 
of the patrol data was carried out, and the findings tended to support the 
notion that individual members are reliable sources of information about the 
structure of the group and its operations. Note, however, that this does not 
mean individuals accurately perceive these structures. 

In addition to the main source of data, namely, the Group Description 
Form (GDF), information was also available on personal expectations of 
the members regarding the Roundup experience, and subsequent evaluations 
of the experience at the end of the Roundup. As in the previous analysis, 
the 20 items covering this area were intercorrelated and factor analyzed 
in parallel for leaders, members, and patrols, In general, the leader structure 
is somewhat better defined than the member structure, although the two 
tend to parallel each other rather closely. While the overlap with the patrol 
data is not perfect, the similarities are striking. 

Focusing on the relationship between the pre-test data on expectations and 
the post-test data on evaluations, the pairing was found to be quite marked. 
While we discussed several alternative explanations which might account for 
the relationship, the fact remains that a strong association was found. 

The next step in our analysis capitalized on the factor analysis by con- 
structing factor scores to represent the factors extracted from the GDF, 
expectation, and evaluation data. A subsample of 200 subjects was ther? 
selected and the factor scores intercorrelated. A parallel analysis was carried 
out for the patrol data. While the findings did not reveal an overall trend, 


several interesting relations emerged. These have been discussed in the 
appropriate section of this paper. 


OL E EC 
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In addition to the data already described, information was also collected 
on interpersonal rankings and ratings by patrol members on degree of friend- 
liness to others, personal adjustment, and leadership in group activities. 
These data were also intercorrelated with the GDF scores, evaluation scores, 
and expectation scores. The virtue of this strategy is twofold: (a) a method- 
ological one, in that it permits the accumulation of broader empirical rela- 
tionships which may become the basis for more stable classifications of social 
groups; and (b) it affords us direct knowledge of the relations between 
interpersonal perceptions of group structure and peer judgments of personal- 
social skills of others. It is apparent that this type of information has 
immediate relevance for the rapidly developing area of personality and 
Scial structure. In addition, the data on the subject’s guess of what ranking 
the group would give him provides us with information on the relationship 
between self-assessment and perception of the interpersonal structure of the 
group. This, too, bears on the problem of the reciprocal effects of personality 
and the perception of interpersonal structure. 

It was indicated above that there appears to be a general paucity of work 
in the area of empirical approaches to the classification of social groups. 
Clearly, more studies are needed in a wider variety of contexts. The present 
study was designed to provide additional data on the characteristics of groups 
in a context which is different from that customarily investigated. In the 
final analysis, such replication is indispensable if we are to test the generality 
of findings as well as their stability. 

While replication in itself has definite virtues, it must be carried out 
in a way which will permit increased understanding of group structure 
through the inclusion of variables belonging to a domain different from the 
one being studied. In the present study, we have avoided using ad hoc 
measures by employing factorial techniques. However, in order to under- 
stand fully the implications of these measures, we should have included a 
variety of measures from the personality domain. On the other hand, our 
inclusion of peer rankings and ratings (including the Sum of guess score) 
has a definite advantage over other types of personality measures; namely, 
they are a more direct type of measure and may be thought of as criteria 
against which the less direct measures can be validated. 


G. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to provide additional data on the classification 
of the essential dimensions of social groups. We presented a systematic 
examination of the relationships of variables on interpersonal structures and 
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evaluations of group members. The study was based on data from Girl 
Scout patrols, and consisted of responses to a group description form dealing 
with relationships among members of the patrol, as well as their evaluations 
of the structure and operations of the patrol. Other classes of information 
included in the analysis were concerned with member expectations and 
subsequent evaluations of a National Roundup in which the patrols par- 
ticipated. Data were also available on peer rankings and ratings on a number 
of personal and social criteria, Findings were reported on the similarity 
of the perceptions of members and leaders with respect to the structure and 
operations of the patrols. Relations between the structure of these perceptions 
and the data on expectations and evaluations was presented. Finally, both 
classes of information were examined for possible relationships with peer 
rankings and ratings, and with independent assessments of patrol charac- 
teristics by outside adult leaders. 
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OVERESTIMATION OF PERSONAL ABILITIES AND SUCCESS 
AT FIRST-YEAR UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS*® 


Faculty of Education, University of Western Australia 


K. B. START 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A class of first year physical education students was given a progress test 
after six weeks of the first term and, for those students who had obtained low 
marks, compulsory tutorial classes were arranged for the remainder of the 
term. These tutorials were followed up by a test at the end of the term 
and the students who scored low marks in this second test were invited to 
attend voluntary tutorial groups in the second term. The attendances at 
these voluntary tutorials were very disappointing. This surprising attitude 
had also been noted by members of the staff in other disciplines and had been 
reported by Kaess and Gossette (5, p. 141). 

It would appear that students who declined this type of invitation were 
either unaware of, or outwardly unconcerned about their position. It was 
of interest tg learn whether the student was aware of his position in the 
group. If this awareness existed, did the failing student protect the low 
standard of his work by rationalization as suggested by Chapman and 
Volkman (1, p. 235)? These authors also observed that the student who 
valued objectivity would predict his future success on the basis of past scores 
and thus the objectivity of a failing student could be assessed by noting 
whether he thought he would do better in the annual examination than his 


Past term scores would indicate. s 


It was also interesting to know whether or not the group of which the 
failing student was a member, appreciated this student’s position and gave 
an objective valuation of his capacity and his prospects. In this way it was 
hoped to discover whether the failing student’s opinion of his present standard 
and future success was specifically his own or whether his group shared in 
his optimism. 

B. METHOD 


Two months prior to the annual university examinations a group of 17 first- 
year physical education students was asked to answer a questionnaire on the 


aa 
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members of their group, including themselves. They were invited to place 
the members of the group into one of four categories in each of the following 
four traits—intelligence, industry, friendliness, and probable success at the 
annual examinations. By this method the student's stated opinion of himself 
was obtained as well as the opinion of him held by his group as a whole. For 
the purposes of discovering the overall group opinion, the highest ranking 
category in each trait was scored three and the subsequent categories two, 
one and zero, By this means a composite score was obtained for each person 
in terms of the opinion of the 16 fellow members of his group. For this 
group assessment an individual's self-opinion was not included in the total 
score and this resulted in the 17 members being placed on a 49-point scale 
for each of the four traits investigated. 

The range of group assessments was then divided into quartiles and the 
group's quartile placing of an individual was compared with his self-opinion. 
The comparison allowed three possibilities: the self-opinion could have been 
greater, equal to, or less than the group opinion. These three categories, 
possibly measures of maturity or adjustment, were then compared with the 
number of successes at the annual university examinations taken eight weeks 
later. 


C. Resurrs 


I. Industry 2 


The range of scores for group assessment of an individual’s industry was 
from 9-47, The quartile divisions occurred at scores of 31, 26.5 and 19.5. 
The distribution of self-opinion was such that one student placed herself in 
the very industrious group, five students saw themselves having above average 
industry, nine had below average industry and one student thought he did 
the minimum. The ratio of self-opinion (SO) to group opinion (GO) was 
then compared with the examination results and the detail appears below 


in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
EXAMINATION REsULT anp SO:GO RATIO ror INDUSTRY 
(a) Distribution (b) High/Low Grouping 
SO>GO SO=GO Sso<GO SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO 
3 4 1 Passes in 
a 3 5 more than e 
e 1 2 subjects 0 0 6 
g 1 4 1 
& 0 4 1 Passes in 
ES 2 or less 
E? subjects 8 2 1 


OO ee ee a | 
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The data from Table 1(b) was reduced to a 2X 2 table by omitting 
the SO = GO category.1 The phi formula applied to this reduced table gave 
a value for phi of —0.87 which had a probability of less than D) (chi- 
square value of 11.35 for one degree of freedom). 

Some students were taking four subjects, i.e, pursuing the degree course 
while others took only the three subjects required for the diploma. Thus 
students who passed in two subjects could have had different success 
percentages. A calculation of the success percentage in those subjects for 
which the student sat is given below in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Success PERCENTAGE AT EXAMINATION AND SO:GO RATIO For INDUSTRY 
(a) Distribution (b) High/Low Grouping 
SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO s0>GO SO=GO SO<GO 
& 100 5 Pass 
S 75 1 >50% 0 1 6 
S e 
S 50 
t 33 3 Fail 
a 25 1 1 <50% 8 1 1 
Gar 4 1 
9 
E) 
a > 


When Table 2(b) was reduced to a 2 X 2 by omitting the SO = GO 
group,? a distribution identical to that in the reduced Table 1(b) was ob- 
tained and a phi coefficient of —0.87 was again obtained. This was signifi- 


cant at the .01 level. 
The load of four subjects per year taken by degree students is far greater 
than that of three subjects required in the first-year diploma course. However, 


if the success percentage at examination were calculated on the basis of 
sit for four examinations, the High/Low 


everyone being permitted to Tigh/L« 
hat obtained from the Distribution 


Table resulting would be identical with t 
Table. 

Thus there appeared to be a signifi 
one’s industry to be linked with failure at t 
tions. 


cant tendency for overestimation of 
he first-year university examina- 


EE e 
2 If the SO= GO category was confounded with the SO > GO category, $ P 
value of —0.88 resulted which also had a probability of less than .01 (chi-square 
value of 13.23 for one degree of freedom). e eo Ronee 


2 If the SO = GO category was included with the overestima a 
of —0.76 was obtained fae phi which had a probability of less than .01 (chi-square 


figure of 9.74 with one degree of freedom). 
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2. Intelligence 


The range of scores for the group assessment of an individual’s intelligence 
was from 11-34 and the quartile divisions were established at scores of 
25.5, 20.5 and 15. In the distribution of self-opinion, no one placed himself 
in the group with the highest intelligence and, in the remaining three cate- 
gories, taken in order of descending intelligence, there were 4, 10, and 3 
students respectively. The distribution of examination passes in relation to 
$O:GO ratio for this trait is summarized in Table 3 below. 


TABLE 3 
EXAMINATION RESULT AND SO:GO RATIO FoR INTELLIGENCE 
(a) Distribution (b) High/Low Grouping 
SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO 

z 4 1 Passes in 
beer, 1 4 more than 
me 2 2 subjects 0 2 4 
e 1 1 3 1 
SE 3 1 Passes in 
2 2 or less 
a subjects 4 6 1 


Omitting the SO = GO category the resultant 2X2 table gave a 
value of —0.80 which had a probability of less than .02 (chi-square value 
of 5.76 with one degree of freedom). 

The success percentage in the examinations sat was then compared with 
the SO:GO ratio for the trait of intelligence. The data were grouped as 
a 2X 2 table consisting of SO > GO: SO < GO and Pass:Fail. The phi 
value for this table was —0.80 with a probability less then .02, i.e., the 
same as for Table 3.4 

For the trait of intelligence it would appear that, once again, overestimation 
by the student of his own capabilities when compared with the value placed 


on them by his group seemed significantly linked with later failure in 
university examinations. 


3. Predicted Success in the University Examinations 


The work of Kausler (6) indicated that subjects with the knowledge of 
their past scores and those of the other members of their group were capable 


3 By combining category SO = GO with SO > GO, a phi value of —.60 was 
obtained which had a probability of less than .02, (Chi-square was 6.12 with one 
degree of freedom.) 

4 If SO=GO was included in the SO>GO group for a 2X2 table, the 
resultant value for phi was —.43, which had a probability of between A and .05 
(chi-square value of 3.08 with one dergee of freedom). 
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of giving more accurate predictions of performances in future similar tests. 
The students in this study already had two scores available and they should 
have been in a good position to predict their future success. 

The range of group assessment was from 12-41 and the quartile levels 
occurred at scores of 28.5, 22 and 17. Not one of the students thought he 
would do “very well” in the examinations that were to come. They placed 
themselves in the remaining three groups in order of descending aspiration 
as follows: 6, 7 and 4. The distribution that occurred with the SO:GO 


ratio for this prediction and success appears below in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


EXAMINATION ResuLt AND SO:GO Ratio FOR PREDICTED EXAMINATION RESULT 
(a) Distribution (b) High/Low Grouping 
sO>GO SO=GO SO<GO sO>GO SO=GO SO<GO 
me A 1 Pass in 
a 3 5 more than 
e 2 2 subjects 0 0 6 
a 3 2 it 2 
o H 2 2 Pass in 
= 2 or less 
D subjects 4 5 2 


When the SO = GO category was omitted,’ and phi value obtained from 
the resultant 2 X 2 table was —0.71 which had a probability of less than 
02 (chi-square value of 5.98 with one degree of freedom). When the 
success percentage in the examinations taken was considered and the 
overestimators compared with the underestimators on a 51 per cent “pass 
basis,” the 2 X 2 table obtained was identical to that reduced from Table 
4(b). The phi figure obtained was —0.71 and the probability less than .02.° 

The pattern of failure and overestimation appeared to be continued with 
the students’ prediction of examination result. 


4. Friendliness 


The range of this trait was much more narrow than in the other three, 
being from 23-35. This might have been the result of the enforced inter- 
action within a closed group leading to greater mutual liking as discussed 
by Klein (7, p. 95). The quartile levels were drawn at 32.5, 30.5, and 26. 


“5 With the SO= GO category considered with the SO > GO group, the phi 
then obtained was —.78 which had a probability of less than .01. (Chi-square was 


10.42 with one degree of freedom.) Sat: a 
6 If the apinion See was SO GO and SO < GO, the resultant phi in this 
calculation was —0.50 which had a probability of less than .05. (Chi-square was 


4.25 for one degree of freedom.) 
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The students’ self-opinion placed them in the four groups of descending 
friendliness as follows: 4+, 4, 5 and 4. The detail of the distribution 
appears below in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
EXAMINATION RESULT AND THE SO:GO RATIO FoR FRIENDLINESS 
(a) Distribution (b) High/Low Grouping 

SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO SO>GO SO=GO SO<GO 
ys 1 Pass in 
Ai e 1 1 3 more than 
Bag 1 1 2 subjects 1 2 3 
fA 1 1 2 E 
S 0 2 1 1 Pass in 
= 2 or less 
a subjects 3 4 + 


Omitting the category SO = GO? the resultant 2 X 2 table had a phi 
value of —0.18 which had a probability of between .5 and .7. (Chi-square 
was .35 with one degree of freedom.) The percentage figures were calculated 
in a 2 X 2 table (omitting the SO = GO category)® and the resultant phi 
value was —0.31 which had a probability between .3 and .5 (chi-square 
value of 1.06 for one degree of freedom). 

The position in this trait is much less clear. There does not appear to be 
a significant tendency for students who overestimate their friendliness to 
be failing students. 


D. Discussion 


There appeared to be considerable differences between a person’s own 
judgment of himself and that held of him by his group on the four traits 
covered in this study. The study was designed to throw the students into 
three groups depending on whether their self-percepts were higher, lower 
or the same as that of their group. 

Hollingworth (3) has stated that individuals cannot rate themselves 
with great accuracy and this finding has been confirmed by later studies. He 
found that there was a tendency to overrate in desired traits and to under- 
rate in the undesirable ones, Huntley (4) found that “the strivings of self 
esteem still require that the individual judge himself slightly above average 


7 If SO=GO was confounded with SO>GO, this 2 i 

j ur X2 table had a phi 

value of —0.13 with a probability of between .§ and 7. (Chi-square was .30 with one 
degree of freedom.) 

Grouping SO = GO with SO > GO students, the resultant 2 

2 X2 table had a 

phi value of —0.27 which had a babili f i- i 

1.24 with one degree of Freedom E Eeer? 


) 
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in favourableness” (p. 427), but that with increased knowledge a person’s 
modesty tended to moderate his judgments. Thus, while this self-opinion 
might be inaccurate, Stock (10) has stated that “perceptions of personal 
role tend to be stable from day to day” (p. 48). Hence, in this study the 
stable, if inaccurate, self-picture has been compared with the opinion of the 
individual held by the small group of which he was a member. 

The person who overestimated himself in the traits of intelligence, 
industry and predicted examination result tended to fail in the annual 
university examinations held eight weeks after the survey was taken. 
Symmonds (11) has suggested that “the narcissistic person overestimates 
himself and is given to conceit” (p. 541). However, it seemed unlikely 
that the failure of these students was explained by this alone. The over- 
estimation might have been a symptom of a particular approach to university 
work and, as Kaess and Gossettes (5) concluded after their work with 
psychology students, “the primagy cause of failure is low student motiva- 
tion. The low motivation is not specific to psychology but represents an 
attitude towards study in general” (p. 141). This attitude might have 
resulted from difficulties of adjustment to university work as Crook (2) had 
found that maladjusted subjects gave highly inaccurate self-estimates. 

It appeared that the subject who overestimates himself either failed to be 
aware of, or was resistant to, the group’s valuation of his abilities. Winthrop 
(12) pointed out that some self-images, mainly personality traits, were 
established early and were relatively unaffected by friendships formed in 
adult life; whereas others might have been created or changed by new 
adult friendships and possibly the idea of self-adjustment was one of these. 
Madden (8) stated that “personal preferences . . . were found to be 
susceptible to conformity pressures exerted by social background. A social 
background composed of three in number exerted a maximum of influence” 
(p. 277). In the light of this, a sociometric diagram of the group was 
devised and it was noted that a very tight subgroup existed which comprised 
four male students, all of whom failed the final examination. (A similar 
diagram for the female students did not expose a close-knit subgroup of 
failing students.) It might be assumed that the failing men formed a 
subgroup within the main group and its members abided more by the 
Standards of the subgroup than by those of the main group. Thus the 
small highly influential cell existed and, as it consisted of failing students, 
a possible degenerative effect was likely following from another of Madden’s 
(8) findings, that subgroup influence was greater when an attempt was made 
to lower judgments than when an attempt was made to raise them. 
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In the traits of intelligence, industry and prediction of examination 
success, the overestimating student tended to be the one who later failed. 
As entry to the university had been obtained, it must be concluded that 
the students were capable of graduating, and reasons other than academic 
insufficiency have to be found. The social and adjustment problems appear 
from this and other studies to be important ones. The failure of the trait 
of friendliness to show a predictive value as good as the other traits noted 
is surprising as Mann’s (9) work has indicated that intelligence is the best 
predictor of an individual’s performance in groups with respect to activity, 
leadership and popularity. Misplaced ideas of intelligence and industry 
appear to be linked with examination failure, but misplaced ideas of popularity 
do not have such serious connotations. Perhaps the university group was 
too highly selected and the IQ range too narrow for this popularity- 
intelligence relationship to appear as an important factor. 


LI 
E. Summary 


Certain students who were not making good progress in term work declined 
extra tutorial assistance and failed the annual university examination. 
Investigation of a student’s self-opinion and the opinion held of him by 
his group indicated that students whose self-opinion was greater than the 
group’s opinion of them, i.e., students who overestimated, tended to fail in 
the annual university examinations whereas students who underestimated 
tended to be successful. These findings were statistically significant at the 
one per cent level for industry, intelligence and predicted examination result. 
Differences in the opinions of friendliness did not seem to be linked with 
either success or failure in the subsequent university examinations. 

Failure to adjust to university situations was postulated as a reason for 
the lack of examination success and the overestimation of capabilities. For 
the failing men in the group the overestimation might have been indirectly 
the result of the existence within the main group of a very tight subgroup 
which could have set its own lower standards of performance. 
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FEELINGS OF SECURITY AND OF SELF-ESTEEM IN 
RELATION TO RELIGIOUS BELIEF* 


Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick 


Nextson G. HANAWALT? 


In reviewing Maslow’s (3) Social Personality Inventory for College 
Women (Self-esteem), and Maslow’s (5) Security-Insecurity Inventory, 
Hanawalt (1, 2) briefly reported some validity studies involving these two 
tests. The validity of both tests measured up to about the expected level 
under the conditions of the studies. In connection with Security-Insecurity, 
Maslow (4, p. 548) makes the interesting statement that “in Jews there 
is a tendency to be simultaneously high in self-esteem and low in security, 
while in Catholic women we often find low self-esteem joined with high 
security.” Apparently this statement was based upon a clinical hunch for 
no experimental data was reported. 

The above hypotheses concerning Jewish and Catholic women are reason- 
able ones in the light of public and professional constructs. The notion that 
Jews have high self-esteem fits the stereotype of Jews. It is easy to assume 
that a Jewish prejudice would tend to lower security feeling. In the case 
of Catholics it is reasoned that the concept of sin lowers the feeling of self- 
esteem, but that other aspects of the religion serve to increase the feeling of 
security. The difficulty with this type of thinking is that other combinations 
of these two variables can be presented with similar rationality. From the 
professional point of view, it is ‘expected that religion would have an im- 
portant bearing upon such basic personality variables as self-esteem and 
security feeling since religious attitudes come to bear upon the child at an 
early age, and early experience is believed to play an important role in the 
developing personality. 

The purpose of the present study was to test Maslow’s hypotheses using 
his two inventories as a basis for measuring self-esteem and security feeling. 
According to his hypothesis for Jewish women, they should score high on 


»* Received in the Editorial Office on April 26, 1961. y 
1 This research was supported in part by the Research Council of Rutgers, The 


State University. ` } : by 
2 The author is indebted to the following for assistance in collecting data: for 
Sample A to Ruth B. Brown, Dianne J. Dunn, and Greta E. Gustafson; and for 


Sample B to Anne R. Gildar and Suzanne Gura. 
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self-esteem and low on security. The Catholic women should show similar 
unsymmetrical distributions but reversed from that of the Jews. The 
Protestants should presumably show a normal distribution on both tests. 


A. METHOD 


In order to test the hypotheses, a total of 111 college women, equally 
divided among Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, took Maslow’s two tests 
anonymously, They did not know the purpose of the testing more than that 
it was an experiment. The original group, Sample A, consisting of 60 
Ss, was tested in the spring of 1959. A replication, Sample B, consisting of 
51 Ss, was tested in the spring of 1960. 


1. Sample A 


A religious attitude rating sheet was distributed to 175 girls between the 
ages of 17 and 21 years who lived in six dwelling units at Douglass College. 
On this sheet the Ss wrote their name and address, and checked one of four 
items: Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, or Other. In addition they rated them- 
selves on the strength of their religious beliefs: Very Strong, Strong, Mod- 
erate, Slight, or None. From the returned questionnaires, 60 Ss were selected, 
20 from each of the three faiths who had rated themselves either strong or 
very strong on the religious belief scale. Maslow’s two tests were stapled to- 
gether and given as a unit. The tests were handed to the girls individually. 
They agreed to write only their religion at the top of the first page, and to 
return the anonymous test to the experimenter in a prepared envelope through 
the college post office. All 60 tests were returned, 


2. Sample. B 


In the selection of Sample B a different procedure was used in an attempt 
to improve the sample. Active Participation in a religious group might, it was 
teasoned, improve the sample of the three religious faiths. Consequently, the 
names of active participants in the three religious organizations, Hillel, 
Newman Club, and Protestant Council, were secured from the officers of 
the clubs. All of the 150 names secured were sent a booklet consisting 
of the two tests and a face sheet asking for participation in the experiment. 
Also, the face sheet asked for answers to the two questions put to Sample A 
concerning the faith of the respondent and the degree of faith. This informa- 
tion was asked for because it was realized that there are other reasons for 
activity in a religious club aside from religious belief. Again the Ss were 
requested to return the booklets anonymously in prepared envelopes. The 
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sample was selected by numbering the returned booklets of strong and very 
strong religious belief. Since only 17 Protestants returned booklets in these 
two categories, the sample was limited to this number from each group. 
Thus, only the first 17 tests from each religious group, or 51 tests in all, 
were scored. 


B. RESULTS 


Measures of the distributions of scores on the two tests, Social Personality 
Inventory (Self-esteem) and Security-Insecurity are presented in Table 1. 
It should be remembered that the scores for Self-esteem run from positive to 
negative, with a high positive score indicating high self-esteem and a high 
negative score indicating low self-esteem. The scores for Security-Insecurity 
run from zero on a positive scale, with a low positive score indicating security. 
The medians, as well as the means and SDs, are presented since these two 
tests typically produce skewed distributions. 


TABLE 1 
MEASURES OF DISTRIBUTION FOR THE Two TESTS 
Self-esteem Security-Insecurity 

Ss Màn M SD Mdn M SD 

ems A = en 44.59 12 13.20 7.03 
B —22 —22.29 47.92 10 16.18 12.11 
. A —10.5 —19.85 48.28 20.5 21.59 11.87 
Cattiolics sy —24 28.59 44.99 12 1747 11.73 
P A —41 —32.55 39°51 15 14.35 9.31 
en areas —43 —52.41 36.76 16 19.59 12.39 


Note: There is only one significant difference between the means of the three 
religious groups for Samples A and B: The difference between the Jews and 
Protestants in Sample B for Self-esteem (¢= 2.13, P<.05). 


The first test of the hypotheses was a comparison of the means by use 
of the 7 test, According to Maslow’s Jewish hypothesis, this group should 
exceed the mean of the Catholic women in self-esteem but be less secure. 
It will be noted in Table 1 that Jewish women do show more Self-esteem 
than Catholic women for both Samples A and B, but neither difference is 
significant at the five per cent level of confidence. In fact, Sample A for 
Catholics ranks a little higher than Sample B for Jews in Self-esteem. The 
second half of the Jewish hypothesis is not supported either since the Jews, 
in contradiction of the hypothesis, show more security in both Samples A 
and B than the Catholics, but again the difference is not significant. 


Of course the hypothesis for Catholic women was also unsupported, for 
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it is the opposite of the Jewish hypothesis. None of the differences in means 
between Jewish and Catholic women presented in Table 1 were significant 
at the five per cent level of confidence. In Sample A, neither the Jews nor 
the Catholics produced a mean difference significantly different from that of 
the Protestants. The only significant difference between means in Table 1 
was between the Jews and the Protestants on Self-esteem in Sample B, but 
since Sample A did not show a significant difference in this respect, it can 
best be attributed to chance. 

The ¢ tests produced no evidence for Maslow’s hypotheses, nor did they 
produce any evidence that differences in religious belief have any effect upon 
the scores of these two tests, within the limits of the present sample. 

Some of the distributions reported in Table 1 were obviously skewed, but 
probably not to an extent as to invalidate the ¢ tests. However, it was decided 
to test the hypotheses concerning Jewish and Catholic women more directly 
on the basis of the medians. To do this, new medians were calculated for 
whole Samples A, B, and A + B. They are reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
MEDIANS For TOTAL SAMPLES A, B, anD A+B 


Social personality 


Sample N (Self-esteem) Security-Insecurity 
— ne eecht ` 
A 60 —20.5 15 


DI —23.0 13 


B 
A+B 111 —25.0 15 
|e vane nce ee ee BS a 


First, a median test was made to determine whether or not our two 
independent Samples A and B differed in central tendency on the two tests. 
The medians for A +B in Table 2 were used and the test was by means 
of x*. The null hypothesis that the two samples came from a population with 
the same median was not disproven for either Self-esteem or Security- 
gia Apparently the different method of selecting Sample B was without 

ect, 

In order to test the Jewish and Catholic hypotheses, each of the 111 Ss 
was classified on the basis of his scores on the two tests in reference to the 
median scores. The medians reported in Table 2 were used. The four 
categories of the classification follow: (a) above the median in self-esteem 
(S-E) and below the median for security (the Jewish Hypothesis) ; (b) below 
the median for self-esteem and above for security (the Catholic hypothesis) ; 
(c) median or above in both self-esteem and security; and (d) median or 
below in both self-esteem and security. The median score appearing twice 
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in the headings, caused difficulty in only a very few cases, These cases 
were handled by allowing the score on the other test to determine the 
category. There was no § with a median score on both tests. The results of 
this classification are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE $ 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE S$ IN REFERENCE TO THE MEDIANS OF THE frm 


Above Mdn Below Mdn 


for S-E for S-E Mån or Mdn or 

and below and above above below N 
Ss for Security for Security in both in both (itt) 

A 5 5 7 3 20 

Jews B 3 3 7 3 17 
A+B 8 9 14 é (37) 

A 8 2 H D 20 

Catholics B 3 3 6 H 17 
A+B 12 5 10 10 (37) 

A 3 8 3 6 20 

Protestants B 3 3 2 9 17 
+B 5 11 D 13 (37) 


Note: Samples A, B, and A+B were each classified on the basis of the Sample 
medians, consequently the entries in the A+B lines do not always equal the sum 
of A and B. As tested by x2: (a) none of the nine distributions (lines in the table) 
shows a significant deviation from chance at the five per cent level of confidence; and 
(4) to be significant at the five per cent level an individual cell entry for Sample 
A has to be as low as zero or above nine; for Sample B, as low as zero or above 
eight; and for A+B as low as three or above 14. 


Since Maslow’s two tests are essentially uncorrelated, it is expected 
that by chance 25 per cent of the Ss would be found in each of the four 
categories. If the Jewish and Catholic women tend to follow a pattern of 
scoring high on one test and low op the other, this expectation of 25 per cent 
in each category should be upset. A x? test for each distribution of each 
sample (the lines in Table 3) failed to reject the null hypothesis in a single 
case. Consequently we must assume that they are chance distributions, and 
that the Catholic and Jewish women show no special pattern of response on 
the two tests. They do not differ from the Protestant women in this respect. 

Also, using x? the entries in the individual cells of Table 3 can be tested 
against frequencies: 25-75 per cent of the Ss. This is a more specific test 
of Maslow’s hypotheses since it is only the first and second columns of Table 
3 which concern his hypotheses directly. The null hypothesis should be re- 
jected for Jews in the first column and for Catholics in the second column, 
but it could be rejected in neither case. In fact, there was only one cell 
entry in Table 3 for which the null hypothesis had to be rejected, and that 
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was for the Protestants in Sample B under the heading “Mdn or Below in 
Both.” Since neither Sample A nor Sample A + B differed from chance ex- 
pectation for Protestants under this category, the difference in Sample B 
is best though of as a chance fluctuation. On the basis of the x? tests there 
is no evidence to support Maslow’s hypotheses. 


C. Discussion 


The results presented above are all negative as far as Maslow’s hypotheses 
are concerned. This is another example of a clinical hunch which fails to hold 
when cases are measured objectively and counted. Of course the hypotheses 
may be true for other segments of the population, but they do not hold in 
general, and specifically for a population of college women. It is true, as 
recorded in Table 3, that there are Jewish women who are high in self-esteem 
and low in security feeling, but this is true of Catholic and Protestant women 
too. 

The results presented in this Paper are not to be construed as indicating 
that religious belief is without effect in determining personality. Neither can 
it be concluded that religious faith is without effect on security feeling and 
self-esteem. The results do indicate that religious belief alone, in the three 
major religions included in the Present sample, is not of sufficient strength 
to show a differentiating effect upon the measures of self-esteem and security 
used in the study. Religious belief is only one of the threads running 
through the fabric of security feeling and self-esteem. The pattern of the 


fabric depends upon the nature of the other threads and their interrelation- 
ships. 


D. Summary 


The purpose of the study was to test Maslow’s hypotheses that Jewish 
women tend to be simultaneously high in self-esteem and low in security feel- 
ing, and that Catholic women tend to be low in self-esteem and high in 
security feeling. Two samples of college women of strong or very strong 
belief, equally divided among Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, were tested 
on Maslow’s inventories which he constructed to measure self-esteem and 
security feeling. There were no significant differences in the means between 
the Catholics and the Jews, nor did either of these two groups differ from 
the Protestant group on these two variables. Based upon the medians, 9 
classification of the 111 Ss according to the Jewish and the Catholic hypotheses 
failed to show a significant difference from chance for the three religious 
groups, Le, a Protestant and a Catholic were just as likely to fulfill the 
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conditions of the Jewish hypothesis as a Jewish woman, and a Jewish or a 
Protestant woman was just as likely to fulfill the conditions of the 
Catholic hypothesis as a Catholic woman. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN: A CULTURAL AND SUBCULTURAL 
COMPARISON* ! 


Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


LEONORE BOEHM 


This article is one of a series on the development of conscience and 
cultural and subcultural differences (1, 3, 4, 5, 6). It describes an investi- 
gation of the development of conscience in American preschool children of 
two socioeconomic classes. Findings, concerning differences of age, of social 
class, and of nationality, are compared with Harrower’s (7) similar study of 
English and Piaget’s (8) of older Swiss children. 

Piaget believes that the ability to distinguish right and wrong intentions 
from consequences of actions is a prime ingredient in conscience and necessary 
for moral behavior. Thirty years ago, Swiss school children below the age 
of seven or eight judged outcome rather than motivations. They considered 
punishment as an imperative retribution depending upon the size and nature 
of the result without considering the original intent. 

Harrower used Piaget’s clinical method and his stories for her investigation 
of “national and subcultural” differences in moral development. Contrary to 
Piaget, she grouped her subjects by socioeconomic class. English school 
children of lower socioeconomic class progressed with age through the same 
three stages of moral development (5, 8) found in Piaget’s subjects from 
Switzerland. The youngése cprer-middle class English school children, 
however, responded with mature judgment (according to Piaget’s criteria for 
the third and highest stage of moral development). Since Piagét had not 
considered cultural and subcultural differences in his study, Harrower 
wondered whether Piaget’s theories on moral development and his three 
stages were applicable to all children regardless of background. In 
order to solve this problem, Harrower interviewed upper-middle class 
English preschool children to see whether she could find in their answers 
a progression through Piaget’s first two stages of moral development. 
Their answers could not be classified; they were given random fashion. 
These young English children did not seem to understand her questions. 

* Received in the Editorial Office on May 10, 1961. 
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Harrower concluded that upper-middle class English children arrived at 
Piaget's highest stage of moral development without passing through his 
first two stages. Harrower contends that Piaget’s theories on moral devel- 
opment and his three stages, although true for certain groups of children, 
are not necessarily an inherent process of growth but depend upon one’s 
country and social class. 

To test Piagets and Harrower’s findings that young children cannot 
distinguish between motivation and result of an action on a verbal level, the 
present study attempts to investigate at what age the American child learns 
to distinguish verbally between intention and consequence of a deed, or when 
he is able to evaluate motivations rather than results. 


A. PROCEDURE 


Subjects interviewed attended three preschools in Brooklyn. Because of a 
former study (5), one of the preschools selected belonged to a Jewish elemen- 
tary school. All students falling within the desired age- and socioeconomic 
category were studied (see Population Table). The children were from 
three years and nine months to five years and two months old and were 
of upper-middle and working-class background. 

Of the 51 subjects, 40 were four years of age, five were from three 
years and nine months to four years of age, and six were from five years to 
five years and two months old. 

In each socioeconomic class the average age of the children was four years 
and five months. 

‘Warner's scales were used as indices of social class positions. The term 
working class replaces Warner’s lower socioeconomic class. 


TABLE 1 
a 
Jewish Child care 
Group Total Preschool preschool center 
Total 51 14 18 19 
Upper-middle class 28 11 17 == 
Working class 23 3 1 19 


Each child was individually interviewed in accordance with Piaget’s clin- 
ical method (5). He was told Piaget’s “Lost” story (5, 8). Because of 
the age of the subjects it was often necessary to repeat the story several times 
and to interrupt with questions about its content to see whether the child 
was attentive and was able to understand the story. Examples of this pro- 
cedure would be: “Did Joe (or Alice, according to the subject’s sex) know 
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e Nursery school was?” “Why did Mike (or Louise) 
point the wrong way?” etc. 

During interviews with older children, counter suggestions had been 
employed to see whether the subjects could be shaken from their correct 
answers. This method was omitted with the preschool youngsters because it 
was too confusing for them. 

When the child answered whether both or one of the two heroes had 
been naughty, but could not explain the reason for his decision, the investi- 
gator used counter questions to make sure the subject was not giving random 


where . 


responses. 

Responses were scored in accordance with Piaget's definition of the three 
stages of moral development (5), but a zero stage was added to account for 
random answers so as to compare our findings with Harrower’s. Highest 
score was indicated by “3.” 


B. RESULTS 


Twenty-five to 30 years ago, when younger than seven or eight years old, 
neither Piaget’s Swiss nor Harrower’s English subjects, of lower socio- 
economic class, were able to distinguish between intentions and consequences 
of an action. Harrower’s English upper-middle class preschool subjects gave 
nothing but random answers. In America, 20 of our preschool subjects, or 
39 per cent scored “3”; 12 of these were upper-middle class children (thus 
43 per cent of the upper-middle class children scored “3”) and eight were 
from the working class (thus 35 per cent of the working-class group scored 
“3”), Among the upper-middle class subjects 47 per cent of those who 
scored “3” were at the Tewish school and 36 per. cent attended the other 
preschool. When discounting the results of the Jewish schools, there is 
hardly any difference in percentage between upper-middle and working class. 
None of the three-year-old children scored “2” or “3,” although one subject 
had an JQ of 125 and a mental age of five years. The few five-year-old 
children responded similarly to the four-year-old group. It must be re- 
membered that the oldest five-year-old subjects were five years and two 
months. There were eight random responses; six were given by working-class 
subjects, two by very young upper-middle class children. 

From four years and five months on, the majority of upper-middle 
elass subjects scored “3”; above the age of four years and four months there 
were no “1” scores. 

Half of the working-class subjects above four years and seven months 
scored “3”; “1” scores were found throughout the whole age range. 
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C. Discussion 


At school age our academically gifted children reached a higher level of 
moral judgment when younger than children of average intelligence of the 
same group (3,5). It was not possible to check the /Qs of all our preschool 
subjects, The principal of the Jewish school deemed it unwise as these children 
are tested in the first grade. Almost all children attending the other pre- 
school tested higher than 100. Six tested above 110; five had 7Qs between 
125 and 140. Both these schools are in good residential districts where mostly 
Jewish people live. From our experience in the public schools one would 
expect lower [Qs from the subjects of working-class background attending 
the Child Care Center. The validity of their IQs, be it as an indication 
of their intelligence or for comparative purposes, seems highly question- 
able (2). 

In any case, mental age and cultural background are not the sole factors 
which determine maturity of moral evaluations. Apparently a particular 
stage of social or emotional growth must be reached before each type of 
moral problem can be successfully evaluated. Although the majority of 
upper-middle class four-year-old subjects scored “3,” a three-year-old from the 
same background and having a mental age of five scored “1.” In fact, none 
of our three-year-old children, regardless of level of intelligence, did reflect 
maturely on the “Lost” story. 


In agreement with Piaget and contrary to Harrower, we did find three 
stages of moral development. The age at which the respondent attained a 
new stage varied with the type of problem and with the mental and cultural 
level of the subject. In our previous research with American school children, 
a number of interviewees who were able tõ distinguish between result and 
motivation ig the “Lost” story at the age of six could not do so when 
considering the “Cup” story. Yet, both Piaget’s “Lost” story and his “Cup” 
story, which he used with school children, are concerned with the same basic 
problem, Apparently, the large material damage occurring in the “Cup” 
story caused subjects to become overly emotionally involved. Possibly 
through personal experience, such as being scolded for breakage although 
feeling innocent, children overlooked intentions, were unable to recognize 
the hero’s innocence and placed the blame on him because he broke fifteen 
cups (rather than on a disobedient child who breaks one). The high number’ 
of correct responses given by our preschool subjects to the “Lost” story— 
in contrast to Harrower’s random answers—might be caused by the choice 
of our story. Differing from the “Cup” story there seemed to be an absence 
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of identification of our American preschool children with either one of the 
two heroes of the “Lost” story. Perhaps our subjects could evaluate the 
situation with greater objectivity because they were uninvolved. Being asked 
for street directions is certainly not a life experience of children at this age. 
Older children might think it great fun to misdirect an adult. This was 
indicated by the often mischievous facial expression our school children 
showed as they reacted to this story. Not even a handful of our preschool 
subjects smiled at this point. At this age one would proudly give the right 
directions, if one could, and were asked. 

Some preschool youngsters might have concentrated more on intentions of 
the heroes in the “Lost” story than on consequences of the actions. From 
Piaget’s research on the development of logical thought, we know that 
children at this age focus their attention on one aspect of a problem, not 
on two. Being mindful of the purposeful misdirection, they might have 
overlooked the fact that no dire consequences resulted from it. However, 
the number of “3” scores shows how many of our American subjects eval- 
uated intentions, whereas Piaget’s older Swiss and Harrower’s English pre- 
school interviewees or older children of lower socioeconomic class, could 
not do so. 

Harrower had selected a story by Piaget in which a child breaks another’s 
toy engine. This plot would cause strong personal involvement and overiden- 
tification, and thus might account for random responses. Some of our school 
children answered random fashion to other stories when seemingly afraid 
to make a decision because of real concern for the situation. Differences 
between Harrower’s and Piaget’s and our results might also be caused by 
cultural diversities. However, one must not forget that their experiments 
predated ours by one generation anë that perhaps English and Swiss children 
today might respond otherwise than their parents did when children. 


D. Summary 


Fifty-one American preschool children, 28 from upper-middle and 23 from 
working-class background were interviewed using Piaget’s “Lost” story and 
his clinical method to test contentions by Piaget and Harrower that pre- 
school children cannot distinguish between motivation and result of an 
action on a verbal level. Whereas Piaget’s Swiss research subjects and 
Harrower’s English working-class subjects below the age of seven or eight, 
as well as her upper-middle class English preschool children, were unable to 
judge an action by intention when interviewed twenty-five to thirty years ago, 
more than one third of the American preschool children were able to do so 
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when told the “Lost” story. Upper-middle class interviewees responded some- 
what more maturely than working-class subjects. 
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TABOO AND DISAPPROVED COLORS AND SYMBOLS 
IN VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES* 


New York City 


Cuarces WINICK 


A. Tue Prostem 


This study is an attempt to establish some clues to the taboos of color and 
symbol which exist in other countries of the world. The increase in American 
travel, trade, and cultural liaison with foreign countries makes it desirable 
that the communication which we conduct with these countries be as effective 
as possible. There has been considerable anecdotal discussion of cases in 
which the use of a particular color or symbol in a communication to another 
country led to embarrassment on the part of the American communicator. 
There has, however, been no previous attempt to collect systematic data on 
this subject for any one country, or countries. 

Although this study is concerned with taboos, this may be too strong a 
word. A taboo is literally a sacred prohibition, and there may be relatively 
few sacred prohibitions which have meaning for large national groups today. 
There might, however, be many colors and symbols which are extremely 
unpopular or are disapproved for cultural, religious, nationalistic, or other 
reasons. Although unpopularity or disapproval may not possess the emotional 
loading of an object or shape or color which is taboo, the use of such an unpop- 
ular or disapproved stimulus in an overseas communication may lead to un- 
pleasant consequences. <ta 

The seriousness of the possible consequences of using a jarringly unpopular 
or taboo color or symbol appeared to justify an attempt to overcome the 
many methodological problems involved in obtaining realistic and meaningful 
data on the colors or symbols which are disapproved by other countries, for 
one reason or another. The only method of obtaining current data on this 
subject was the personal interview. 


B. Sources or DATA 


ə It was decided to interview three groups: (a) American exporters who 
regularly had occasion to send merchandise of various kinds to various 
countries; (4) consular and diplomatic officials representing each country in 
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the United States; and (¢) nationals from each foreign country, who happened 
to be living in or visiting the United States. At least three exporters who 
sent goods to a particular country, two consular or diplomatic officials who 
represented the country in the United States, and 35 nationals of a given 
country were interviewed, for cach country. The interviews were all 
personal interviews except for those conducted with consular or diplomatic 
officials, 32 per cent of which were conducted by mail. The interviews were 
conducted in New York, California, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Florida. 
Access to interviewees was facilitated by the cooperation of several institutions 
on the faculty of which the investigator served, especially by Columbia 
University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Attempts were 
made to obtain data about every country in the world. 


C. Resutts 


The average personal interview took an hour and a half. The question- 
naire was four pages long and had a variety of explicit questions about color 
and symbol dislikes. There were also questions using the critical incident 
technique in which the respondent was asked to recall situations in which a 
critical or unusual incident had developed as the result of the use of a 
disapproved color or symbol. Questions about color and symbol preferences 
as well as taboos were also asked. 

Although it would be desirable to conduct this kind of study by personal 
interviews in each of the countries concerned, there is reason to believe that 
interviews conducted with foreign nationals in the United States may provide 
valid information on disapproved colors and symbols. The very fact that 
the respondents had all lived in both the United States as well as in their 
native country probably made them espectally sensitized to color and symbol 
differences.» These informants’ transcultural experiences are likely to make 
them unusually aware of color and symbol preferences and dislikes in their 
native country. 

The disapproved colors and symbols are listed below for each country, 
by continent. In order for a color or symbol to be listed as disapproved, fairly 
rigid criteria were employed. There had to be unanimous agreement among 
the three exporters and the two diplomatic or consular officials representing 
each country. In addition, at least 30 of the 35 informants for each country 
had to mention the particular color and symbol as one which was disapproved. 
The questions used in this study were open end and thus a color or symbol 
being mentioned by a respondent was not a function of it being suggested 
to a respondent but rather of his thinking of it. 
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The data for the study were collected from 1956 through 1961; there is 

_feason to believe that these preferences are fairly stable and are not likely 
to change on the basis of an immediate event or of caprice, 

Table 1 gives the disapproved colors and objects on the African continent. 
Reasons for disapproval are listed where they are known. A country’s 

not being listed means that the criteria noted above for listing were not 
met. The discussion which follows each table gives data on preferred colors, 
where such data appear to be useful in helping to understand disapproved 
colors. 


TABLE 1 


Disarrroven COLORS OR OnJECTS tn COUNTRIES on THE CONTINENT OF Arnica 
Country Disapproved color Disapproved object 
Ethiopia Black 
Nigeria A pair of anything 
Sudan BI 
Yellow (connotes sickness) 
Red 
Tunisia Black 
Union of South Africa Black 


It will be noted that black is by far the most disapproved color in the five 
countries of Africa on which there are data. This may be a reflection on 
the extent to which the hot weather requires white clothes, or to the extent 
to which black has symbolic meanings of darkness and corruption, or to 
the association of black with death. 

Table 2 gives the disapproved colors and objects on the Asian continent. 

Twelve of the 25 Asian countftts on which there are data report black to 
be a disapproved color. Some of the same reasons which apply to ¢he negative 
loading of black in Africa may apply to Asia. Another reason which may 
be relevant in many Asian countries is that Hindus and Buddhists regard 
black as ““Tamash,” or referring to people who have low moral and intel- 
ligence capacity or who have become demons. 

Six countries report purple to be disapproved. Purple is a traditional color 
of mourning, as in the draping of the cross with purple in some churches 
during Lent. This association of purple with mourning probably derives 
from the purplish appearance of the lower part of the body after death. The 
blood sinks to the lower part of the body and gives the skin a purplish 
appearance, while the upper part looks pale. 

In Arab countries, the reproduction of any image of man or beast is pro- 
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DISAPPROVED COLORS oR OBJECTS IN COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 


TABLE 2 
Country Disapproved color 
Afghanistan Black 
Burma Purple 
Ceylon Purple 
Black 
China (Taiwan) White enlace Gk 
ier mourning 
Hong Kong Black 
India Black 
Indonesia Pee reminiscent of 
Blue colonial rule 
Iran Gold 
Yellow 
Black 
Iraq Yellow 
Israel 
Japan Pink 
Red 
Black 
Jordan Dark Violet 
Korea Olive drab 
White (color of mourning) 
Laos Purple 
Lebanon Silver 
Pakistan Violet 
Black ee 
D 
Philippines Violet 
Black 
Saudi Arabia Black 
Thailand White Joon of 
Black )mourning 
Viet Nam Black (color of treachery) 
Yemen 


Disapproved object 


Representation of Buddha 
Representation of the bo-tree 
(religious symbol) 


Crow (a harbinger of death) 
Broom (sweeps everything away) 


Representation of a dog 


The star of David 
Swastika 


The number “4,” which in 
Japanese is pronounced like the 
word for “death” 


Representation of Mohammed 
Representation of pig or monkey 
Swastika 


Crossed scimitars and a palm tree 
Any representation of man 
or beast 


Representation of feet 
regarded as despicable 


Any representation of man 
or beast 
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hibited by the Koran. One respondent cited the case of the exporter who 
was planning to use a reproduction of the Venus di Milo on a package in an 
Arab country but did not do so because he discovered that the traditional 
punishment for criminals in these countries is to have his hands chopped off. 
The exporter would not even have considered using Venus de Milo if he had 
known about the prohibition against any reproduction of any living creation 
of God. 

It is of interest that gold and yellow are disapproved in Iran, which is 
largely Arab, although countries like India, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia and 
Laos, which have a mainly Hindu and Buddhist population, seem to prefer 
gold and yellow. No Arab country seems to disapprove green, which is a 
preferred color in Arab countries like Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
Sudan and Jordan. The Christian countries in Asia do not seem to have 
any particular color dislikes which can be related to their religion. 

Table 3 gives disapproved colors and objects in Australia. 


TABLE 3 
DISAPPROVED COLORS OR OBJECTS IN COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA 
Country Disapproved color Disapproved object 
Australia Black The red rising sun 
New Zealand White, red or silver cross 


The color black is disapproved in Australia along with the red rising sun, 
which isa reminder of Japan’s colors in World War II. 

Table 4 gives the disapproved colors and objects in Europe. 

Of the 18 European countries on which there is information, 11 disapprove 
black, seven the swastika and two the hammer and sickle. Political over- 
tones are very visible in a number of these negative preferences. The 
negative connotations of Nazism make it all the more curios that not 
one country mentioned the fasces, wreath, and axe of Italian fascism as 
having negative connotations. It is of interest that no European country seems 
to have negative feeling about the color gold although negative feelings about 
gold are found in both Latin America and Asia. This may be a reflection 
of the established way in which gold is used in Europe for jewelry and 
money. Since the eagle is a symbol of many countries, it is important to 
know. the specific appearance of the German eagle. 

" Table 5 gives the disapproved colors and objects in North Ameria. 


Of the seven North American countries on which there are data, three 
disapprove black and two disapprove violet. Violet is the non-technical name 
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TABLE 4 


DISAPPROVED COLORS OR OBJECTS IN COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


Country 


Austria 


Belgium 


Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


England 
France 


Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Lithuania 


Luxembourg 
Norway 


Switzerland 
Spain 


Sweden 
Yugoslovia 


Disapproved color 


Black 
Violet 
Black 
Red 


Gray Green used in German 


uniform of World War II 


Black }connotes 
Yellow } falseness 


Purple 


Black 
Green 


Black 
Brown in shirts 


Black 


Black 
Yellow and Black, the Haps- 
burg colors ` 


Black 
Black 


Black 


Purple 
Black 


Disapproved object 


Swastika 


Hammer and sickle 


Swastika 
Swastika 


Swastika 
Hammer and sickle 


Swastika 
Cross and arrow, a reminder 
of the Arrowcross party 


Swastika 


German eagle 

Swastika (yellow cross on 
red background a Nazi sym- 
bol) 


White cross on red 
Red cross 


Masonic sign (symbol of Pro- 
testantism) 


for the basic spectrum color purple. It is interesting that black is not even 
more disliked in these countries than it is because the Spanish-speaking 
countries generally seem to prefer light shades and bright contrasting combi- 
nations. Table 6 gives the disapproved colors and objects in South America. 

Two of the four countries of South America on which there are dasa 
disapprove black. In both North and South America, brown and grey colors 
are relatively unpopular, although not culturally disapproved, especially in 
clothing or objects that will be used in the home. People in Latin America 
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TABLE 5 
DISAPPROVED COLORS OR OBJECTS IN COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA 
Country Disapproved color Disapproved object 
Canada Swastika 
Costa Rica Gold 
Red colors 
White &} of 
Blue flag 
Cuba Black 
Guatemala Red Swastika 
Gold 
Haiti Violet 
Black 
Green in shirts 
Mexico Green ) colors 
White} of 
Red flag 
Nicaragua Violet 
Black 
‘ TABLE 6 
DISAPPROVED COLORS OR OBJECTS IN COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT OF SOUTH AMERICA 
Country Disapproved color Disapproved object 
Argentina _ Black — 
Light Brown (color of mourn- 
ing) 
Chile Bright Red — 
Colombia Black z 
Red 
Venezuela Gray — 
d geg national 
Red colors 


seem to feel that brown and grey have a tendency to heighten muddiness 


and sallowness of the skin. 


D. Discussion 


It is possible to make a few generalizations on these disapproved colors. 
Blue seems to be the only color that is not disapproved when by itself, which 
eis curious in the light of the non-existence of any natural food that is blue. 
Foods that are partially identified as blue, like blueberries, are usually purple 
or some other color that is not blue. Political factors may enter into some of 
these negative preferences. Some countries do not wish the colors of their 
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national flag to be used in anything but the flag, and even wearing clothe 
with the national colors may be frowned upon. Many countries have a distaste 
for colors used by previous enemies of the country or those used by previous 
rulers. The colors identified with mourning are usually disapproved. 

Religious factors appear to be relevant in some cases. The sign of the 
cross is acceptable in Christian countries but will be objected to in Asian 
countries. Pictures of certain animals like the cow and monkey may be 
acceptable in India but are likely to be objected to in Arab countries. Repre- 
sentations of Mohammed are frowned upon in all Arab countries. These 
countries also frown on the representation of anything living. 

Cultural factors are important in the establishment of disapproved colors. 
People like the representation of objects familiar to them, as the Arabs would 
like the representation of the palm tree or the camel. A representation of a 
lady in a bathing suit is likely to get violent objections in countries of Asia 
or Africa although it may be popular in Europe. Climate seems to be related 
to disapproved colors. People in hotter climates dislike dark colors and 
people in colder climates seem to dislike lighter colors. People who live 
in plains and desert areas seem to dislike light. colors more than those who 
live in hilly areas. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding of this study is that it was possible to 
get such clear statements of disapproved colors or objects, even when using 
relatively rigid criteria. Colors and objects appear to be relatively salien 
in the self-perception of the nationals of many countries. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are 3 secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts, 
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